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MOTHS. 


A CITY ROMANCE. 


By C. J. Cotutys, Author of ‘“ Sackville Chase,” ‘The Man in Chains,” &c. &c. 





CHAPTER XXVILI. 


THE LITTLE OLD MAN AND THE HUNCH- 
BACK VISIT THE SHERIFF AT HIS 
COUNTING-HOUSE IN THE CITY. 


Tue little old man, Targin, was full of 
spirits when he arrived at the marine- 
store dealer’s on Tower Hill, the morning 
after the visit of Georgina and her bro- 
ther to that establishment. His step was 
quite elastic for a little old man at his 
time of life, and considering the attenua- 
tion and rigidity of his legs, which looked 
the more rigid and attenuated by reason 
of the lightness of the garment in which 
they were encased. 

Old 'Targin entered the marine-store 
dealer’s shop, rubbing his hands briskly, 
and he greeted the Hunchback gaily, and 
then asked if the marine-store dealer were 
at home. ‘There was no necessity for the 
Hunchback to reply to the question, be- 
cause at that very instant the marine- 
store dealer himself emerged from the 
room behind the shop. 

“Well, Targin, old man, you are here 
betimes then,” he said, with a smile, to 
the old man. 

“T feel pleasant about here, Mr. Net- 
tleford,” the little old man said, tapping 
his breast. “I am so glad that I saw 
that girl, Robert Smugglefuss’s daughter, 
yesterday. She isn’t a chip of the old 
block, she isn’t.” 

“She certainly seems to have some 
sterling qualities,” the marine-store dealer 
observed. 

“She has got some good Cornish blood, 
she has,” said the little old man, in a tone 
that might have implied that he knew 
some people who were possessed of bad 
Cornish blood. ‘And the young man, 
although rather swellish, I think he’s of 
the right sort too.” 

“Tt an absence of empty pride consti- 
tutes him of the right sort, I think so 
too,” said the marine-store dealer. 

“Do you know that I was very nearly 
letting out to them all about my visit to 
their father—could hardly keep it in; but 
then I thought, poor young folks, it will 
only trouble their young hearts, and the; 


8 er} 


can do nothing in the matter; if it is to 
come upon them it will come quite soon 
enough.” 

And as the little old man said this, he 
spoke in a tone of voice as though he 
were talking to himself. 

“There’s your mystery peeping out 
again. I tell you what it is, Targin, old 
man,” said the marine-store dealer, “ if L 
had much curiosity about me, I should 
insist upon your letting me in into this 
secret.” 

** Ay, ay,” said the little old man, “and 
you shall know it all in good time, Mr. 
Nettleford. Why, after we have been to 
Robert Smugglefuss’s—the sheriff’s, 1 
suppose I must say”—and the little old 
man bowed his head in mock reverence— 
“ perhaps I may come back and tell you all 
about it. Ha! ha! ha! the great count- 
ing-house of Smugglefuss and Co. is only 
a stone’s-throw from this door. Ho! ho! 
Suppose he know’d how near some folks 
is to his great house of business, he 
would be delighted, I’m sure, because it 
might take his pride down a bit, you 
know. Fancy the clerks coming down 
here and pointing to your shop, and say- 
ing, ‘ That’s where the governor’s son-iu- 
law come from! Lord! it’s as good as 
a play—it’s as good as a play!” 

But although the little old man 
laughed at the dramatic situation he 
thought he had discovered in the sugges- 
tion he had made, it was clear from the 
expression on the countenance of the 
marine-store dealer, that that gentleman 
did not at that moment participate in the 
enjoyment of the little old man. There 
was a shade of thought upon his brow, 
and he said— 

“hope I may trust to your discretion, 
Targin, to say nothing to the sheriff about 
this establishment or me.” 

“Lord bless you, sir! Mr. Nettleford, 
do you think I were born yesterday ?” 
said the little old man. “I was only a- 
sayin’ as if they was to know, not as they 
was a-going to know—oh, dear no! 
though maybe they will know without 
my tellin’ of ’em, and when they do know, 
you'll be glad to know as they do know, 
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218 SINGED MOTHS. 


And the little old man looked as though 
ie had said a very knowing thing. 

“But come, Danicl, my boy, we had 
better be moving, and catch the sherifi 
afore he goes on Change.” a 

“ And what is the object of your visit 
to him to-day 2” the marine-store dealer 
inquired. 

The little old man looked pecringly 
into the countenance of the marine-store 
dealer, and hesitated for a moment as 
though he were considering the question. 
At length, he said, rather hastily—“ If 
tall turns out smooth, Mr. Nettleford, 
i'll come back at once and tell you all 

bout it; if it don’t turn out smooth, 
wliy Daniel perhaps will inform you what 
takes place. So if I don’t see you again 
to-day, Mr. Nettleford, good day, sir— 
sood day, sir. Now then, Daniel.” 

And the little old man and the Hunch- 
back left the marine-store dealer’s to- 
crether. 

As old Targin had said to the marine- 
store dealer,the counting-house of Messrs. 
Robert Smugglefuss and Company was 
not more than a_ stone’s-throw from 
Tower Hill, and so the little old man and 
the Hunchback were there almost imme- 
diately. 

Standing at the steps of the counting- 
house, old Targin said to the Hunchback 

“Daniel, you don’t know anything 
about what we’re come here for, and 
therefore you can’t say nothing about it. 
[t may be that you wont know nothing 
about it. If the sheriff comes out all 
right and does the right thing, you wont 
know nothing about it; if he don’t, why 
then we shall see what’s to be done. So 
vou be mum, my boy, until I tell you to 
speak.” ° 

This address was scarcely calculated 
to enlighten the Hunchback much with 
regard to the object of the visit he and 
the little old man were about to pay to the 
Sheriff of London, but he called’ for no 
other explanation, and followed the little 
old man into the counting-house of Sir 
Robert Smugglefuss and Company. 

_ The counting-house was very exten- 
sive, but it was very dingy. There were 
a good many windows in various parts of 
it, but owing to the incrustations of dust 
upon the panes, 1t was impossible to tell 
trom the inside what was the prospect 
without. Possibly the prospect was so 
ught, airy, and attractive, that it was a 
matter of policy that the windows should 
be allowed to remain toned down with 


PRE 
an amalgam of dust an 


aud smoke, because 





otherwise the clerks in the countine. 
house might be so enthralled with the 
view through them that their attention 
would be inconveniently distracted from 
their duties at the desk. There was a 
kind of noisy stillness pervading this 
great establishment. The many clerks 
were intent; upon their duties, and they 
spoke not, but there was a_ perpetual 
rustling of leaves—not at all like the 
rustling of leaves in other scenes by-the- 
bye—and at intervals of about five mi- 
nutes the low reverberating rumble of 
trains passing over the adjacent railway 
was heard like moaning thunder, as every 
known appliance had been adopted to 
deaden the sound. Altogether, the 
counting-house of Sir Robert Smuggle- 
fuss and Company was a place admirably 
well calculated to enable a person to 
enjoy a change of scene and occasional 
variety. Whether the enjoyments ot 
those who passed their days in it em- 
braced such variety is not recorded, I 
believe, in the archives of the City. 

The little old man, followed by the 
Hunchback, advanced to the mahogany 
counter—broad, massive, substantial, and 
suggestive, as it was, and stood there 
waiting to be attended to. There was 
not, however, much alacrity in those be- 
hind the counter to favour him with the 
attention for which he waited. He 
therefore knocked rather peremptorily on 
the counter with his knuckles. . 

With that urbanity and courtesy which 
are so characteristic of the commercial 
houses in the City, a young gentleman 
instantly sprang forward and exclaimed, 
with sufficient emphasis to give poimt %0 
the words— 

“ Now then.” _ 

“Ts Sir Robert Smugglefuss within?” 
inquired the little old man. 

What do you want with him ?” asked 
the courteous young man behind the 
counter. ss 

“That’s my business, young mad, 
sharply returned the old man. 

“Well, he’s in—yes—what then - 

“Then I want to see him.” 

** Him himself ?” . 

“Yes, and nobody else but him; will 
that suit you, young man?” , 

The young man did not say whether 1° 
suited ‘him or not; probably, judging 
from the expression on his countenance, 
it didn’t, and he merely said, “What 
name?” 

“ Targin.” 

‘* Bargain *” inquired the young ma, 











»a tone of voice that plainly indicated 
that he had heard the name aright, but he 
ihought he might have his joke with the 
the little old man. 

“Targn —TARGIN— will that 
do for you?” cried the little old man, 
sharply. 

“Oh,” growled the young man, and 
turning away from the counter carried 
che name into an inner region. 

Sir Robert Smugglefuss was alone. 
He looked pale but grand—a combination 
due, no doubt, to the glory of the scene 
down at the palace of Westminster on the 
previous evening. He was at the moment 
thinking of the glory of that scene 
which he had been surprised to find was 
not recorded in the papers of the day. 
He had fully expected to see a glowing 
account of the banquet even as much as 
though it had taken place in the Mansion 
House. 

When the young man from the outer 
office placed the name of the little old 
wan, written on a piece of paper, before 
Sir Robert Smugglefuss, the worshipful 
sheriff gave an involuntary start as though 
that young man had pricked him in the 
calf of the leg with a pin. 

“Did you say that I was in?” he 
inquired, 

The young man said he had done so. 
This was awkward. The sheriff felt 
tuat it would be dangerous to send out 
to the little old man the intimation that 
‘he great man was engaged, because in 
tuat case Targin would at least declare 
that he would wait, and perhaps at the 
same time proclaim to all the clerks in 
‘he counting-house who he was, and what 
his lormer connexion had been with the 
ortunes of the head of the great house 
o: Smugglefuss and Company. It was a 
moment of embarrassment, therefore, with 
the sheriff, and he was at a loss how to 
act. 
> “He merely sent his name in 2” Sir 
Obert Smugglefuss inquired, sternly. — 
_ “That was all, sir. I asked him what 
4 wanted to see you about, and he re- 
pued that that was his business, and so 1 
said no more.” 

the sheriff was thoughtful. 

_“He has got a strange-looking de- 
formed person with him, sir,” the young 
an observed. 

“Indeed,” said the sheriff, with a 


troubled countenance. “Did he tell 


who he was 2” 


i The deformed man, sir ?” 
(he deformed man, no,” cried the 
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sheriff, pettishly—“ the other. Are they 
both old men ?” 

“No, sir; the man—the Hunchback 
—is a great deal younger than this one, 
this Mr. Targin,” said the young man, 
pointing to the piece of paper on which 
the name was written. 

“Did the old man tell you who he was ?” 

“No, sir, he told me nothing.” 

“Send him in,” said Sir Robert Smug- 
glefiss, in a tone of resignation. 

The young man quitted the sanctum, 
and the next minute he ushered in the 
little old man and the Hunchback. 

As soon as the young clerk had again 
withdrawn, having previously induleed 
in a prolonged stare of curiosity at 
the Hunchback and the little old man, 
Sir Robert Smugglefuss, with a solemn 
frown upon his countenance, exclained— 

“Mr. Targin, [ am very much sur- 
prised ——” 

“At my coming here ?” inquired old 
Targin. 

“Yes,” said the sheriff, the frown deep- 
ening. 

“J remember your injunction, Robert,” 
said the little old man, mildly. ‘* You 
told me when I retired”—and here he ex- 
hibited an almost imperceptible chuckle 
—‘‘to the almshouses down at Wands- 
worth, that I was never to come here.” 

“T did,” observed the sheriff; ‘‘and 
why have you come then?” 

“Did you mean, Robert, that I was 
never, under any circumstances, to come 
here ?” the little old man inquired. 

“ Most unquestionably,” replied the 
sheriff, in a tone and with a manner that 
would have been worthy of the magis- 
terial seat at the Guildhall. 

“T did not quite understand that, Ro- 
bert; but even if I had, L think I should 
have come on this occasion,” and the 
little old man spoke very seriously in- 
deed. 

«And why should you violate my in- 
junction” demanded the sherifi, aus- 
terely. ‘You have been well provided 
for, you cannot have a care, for besides 
your pension you have coals and candles.” 

“True—all true, Robert,” the little 
old man acquiesced. ‘The coals and 
candles is of the best quality, and the 
situation is very pleasant.” 

“What, then, can you desire to trouble 
me farther about ?” the sheriff inquired. 

“¢T have no such desire, Robert.” 

“What brings you here to-day, then?” 

“Forty years ago, Robert-——” 

The sheriff very well pra what was 
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coming, and the little old man was 
abruptly checked in his reminiscence by 
Sir Robert Smugglefuss exclaiming— 

* Have you anything to complain of ? 
If so name it, and I will see what can be 
done.” 

«J thought I had already told you that 
I did not come here on my OW n account. 
Didn’t I tell you that, Robert ! ‘a 

“Did you? I think not,” observed Sir 
Robert Smnugglefuss, loftily. 

“Then, I may as well ‘tell you now, 
Robert,” the little old man said, delibe- 
rately. “I don’t come here on my own 
account, not in the least, Robert; and as 
[ was saying, it is forty years ago, 
Robert 

“If it is nothing on your own account 
that you have come ‘for,’ the sheriff 
cried, he stily, “I think that at your time 
of life, Mr. Targin, you should know that 
it is foolish to interfere with other 
people’s business.” 

“My memory ain’t the best, Robert, 
but I think I remember that you said 
something of the sort when I paid that 
objectionable visit to you down at Ganges 
Hall.—Lord! how precious grand it 
sounds! And that puts me in mind of 
what I were going to say —that forty 
years ago ones” 

““T do not want to hear anything about 
forty vears ago. Have the "goodness to 
iell us what your business is now,” cried 
the sheriff, waving his hand. 

“Tc: n't tell you without saying — 
that forty years avo——” 

The old man could not get beyond the 
forty vears ago, at least the sheriff seemed 
determined upon prey venting him. 

“As probably you are bent upon 
making some allusi ions personal to my- 
self,” he said, “I must request that you 
will do so when we are alone; perhaps, 
therefore, your companion will have the 
coodness to withdraw.”’ 

“Oh, Daniel, here!” cried the little old 
man, with vivacity; “dear me, I ought 
to have presented him before. This is a 
near connexion of ours, Robert. Stand 
up, Daniel.” 


oy the Hiunehback stood up 
ingly. 


‘What do you say ?” the sheriff cried, 


a connexion of yours you mean, I pre- 
sume, Mr. Targin.” 


«sé > " 
lL mean he is a near connexion of 


vours, Mr. Sheriff S Smugelefuss,” said the 


little man, with a peculiar twinkle of the 
eve. 


" The sheriff now directed his frown full 





accord. 
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upon the countenance of the Hunch. 
back. 

“You have never seen him before, | 
think, Robert, have you?” the little old 
man inquired. 

Sir Robert Smugglefuss did not con- 
descend to answer the question, but said. 
“What does this person want with me? 
He is no connexion of mine, and I haye 
no time to attend to petitions now. If 
he has anything to say to me, he had 
better do it in writing and by post.” 

“ Indeed,” said the little old man, ina 
sneering tone; “but he ain’t come to 
ask for no petition. He’s come with me, 
he has; he’s a near connexion of mine, he 
is; in fact a son, I may say, so to speak. “ 

*© A son!” cried Sir Robert Smuggle- 
fuss, in quite an altered tone, expressive 
of both curiosity and apprehension. “I 
never knew that you had any children.” 

“ Your aunt never had none,”’ said the 
old man, rather doggedly. 

The sheriff was relieved—he felt re- 
lieved by the declaration; he could not 
have told why if he had been asked, and 
yet he felt relief. 

“As he is such a near connexion of 
ours, he may hear what I have to say— 
all that I have to tell you, Robert; and, 
as I was saying, forty years ago you 
would not have received me as — you 
would not have received me in this wa) 
nor in that way as you did down at 
Ganges Hall. I ain’t forgot that Ganges 
Hall visit, Robert—L ain’t forgot it, “oh 
dear no.’ 

“1 think I told you then, Mr. Targin, 
that your visit was not a welcome one. 

“Tf you didn’t tell me as_ much, 
Robert, that’s what you meant, I knew. 
And I can tell you that I should never 
have come here after that precious visit 
if I hadn’t since then seen your children, 
Robert. I wanted to see ’eim, and I did 
see “em.” 

ss You have seen them !”’ exclaimed the 
sheriff, in surprise, “ when and where?” 

“ Never mind when, and never mind 
where, Robert,” said the little old man. 
“Tt’s all alone of them as I wanted to 
see you about, Robert.” 

This deciaration seemed to afford some 
kind of relief to the sheriff, and he be- 
came more dignified, waving his hand 
for the little old ran to proceed. 

“T think they’re a very good sort, 
Robert ; and if it hadn’t been for them 
children, Robert, I shouldn’t have bee? 
here to- day ; and so I wanted you to see 
Daniel, here, 
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«Tf you wish to foist off your relations, 
I must request that you will not attempt 
to do it through my children. And I 
may ask what communication you have 
had with my children and why?” said 
the sheriff. 

“T met ’em by accident, Robert; and 
[ was sorry for ’em,” said the little old 
man, compassionately. 

“What do you mean? Sorry for 
them, indeed! what do you mean?” and 
it was quite awful to see the terrible 
frown of the sheriff. 

“Not on your account, Robert, but on 
theirs. I wished you to sce Daniel 
here,” cried the little old man. “I was 
so took with ’em, Robert, that I have 
come to get.” 

“And what do you want with me?” 
the sheriff inquired. 

“You kifow that [ know’d your father 
and mother well, Robert. I respected 
‘em, Robert, as was well beknown to 
them when you come up to London forty 
years ago, Robert.” ; 

The allusion to forty years ago chafes 
the sheriff again, and he moves uneasily 
in his large office chair. ; 

“What do you want me to do for this 
person?” he inquires, waving his hand 
towards the Hunchback. 

“Tdon’t want you to do nothing for 
him; I only wanted you to see him—I 
only wanted you to look on his face, and 
think for a minute or two on them as is 
dead and gone, and them as is to come. 
Look at him, Robert, and think on it.” 

This seemed very unintelligible to the 
sheriff; at all events he said— 

“I don’t know what you mean.” 

‘It is what I mean that I have come 
to tell you about, Robert. When I left 
your house down at Streatham I thought 
I should never have the pleasure of seeing 
you again, Robert.” 

The sheriff devoutly wished that the 
fact had succeeded to the thought. 

And it was my intention never-to 
- intruded on you again, Robert, but 
0 have let things have took their own 
course,” 
ne Indeed,” said the sheriff, in a tone 

at implied the question, Why did you 
not adhere to that resolve 2” 

- But I see them two young folks, 

the see how good they was, especially 

in young lady, Robert ; I was very much 
clined to forget and forgive, Robert, 

and so I have come here to-day.” 

th ~— listen to me, Mr. Targin,” said 
© sheriff, rising from his chair and in dig- 
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nity atthe same time. “I have patiently 
listened to you for ten minutes past. | 
have wasted much of my valuable time 
with you, and it seems that if I am in- 
dulgent I may waste a great deal more. 
You will have the goodness, therefore, at 
once to state what is the favour you have 
come to ask of me, and in doing so to 
make no further reference to any mem- 
bers of my family.” 

“TI told you before that I haven’t come 
to ask no favour,” cried the old man, in 
an excited tone. ‘‘T’ve come to do you 
a favour, leastways them as is near to 
you, and is your own flesh and blood.” 

“And what is that, pray?” demanded 
the sheriff, frowningly. 

“‘ Have you provided for’em, Robert 
said the old man, abating his excitement 
for a moment. 

The sheriff mistook the question, or 
its object rather, and being under thie 
impression that it had reference to his 
daughter who had so recently contracted 
such a brilliant marriage, exclaimed— 

“This is impertinence to a person in 
my position. 1f your object im coming 
to-day to me was to gratify an imperti- 
nent curiosity, you will not be satisfied, 
Mr. Targin. I decline to answer any 
more questions that you may put to me; 
and I have to request that you will have 
the goodness to withdraw.” 

And it was quite awe-inspiring to 
see the manner in which this command 
was given. Jt was worthy of the 
Speaker of the House of Commons when, 
on the previous evening, he said to Sir 
Robert Smugglefuss—“ You may with- 
draw.” 

“Yes, Pll withdraw, Robert Smuggie- 
fuss,” cried the little old man, in a tone 
of high excitement; ‘and precious sorry 
I am that I ever come, but I'll go to 
others better than you, you ungrateful 
upstart, and tell them what 1 come to 
tell you. Why, you’ve a bad memory, 
Bob Smugglefuss—you can’t remember 
the time when you went out to India—lI 
can, Bob Smugglefuss, and I can_re- 
member the time when you come back 
again, and what took place after that.” 

The sheriff looks suddenly pale. 

“Hollo, hollo,” cried the little old 
man, in excited glee. ‘“ You begin to 
remember that, do you? Perhaps after 
all yow’ll go and do what I wanted you 
to do in coming here to-day, but never 
mind whether you do or not. Daniel,’ 
he exclaimed, turning to the Hunchback, 
“T can’t introduce you to the sheriff, he 
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wouldn’t be glad to see - boy. But 
never mind, perhaps he'll be glad to see 
you—yes—oh yes—he may.” 

The Hunchback had felt himself con- 
siderably embarrassed during the whole 
of the interview, for he was as much in 
the dark with regard to the object of the 
visit of the little old man as the sheriff 
was himself. He felt still more embar- 
assed when the little old man made 
this direct appeal to him. 

“T think we had better go away,” he 
whispered to the little old man. 

“Right, boy—right, we had better go 
away—but before [ go away, Robert 
Smugglefuss, one word more. Perhaps 
when I go to tell other people what P’ve 
come to tell you to-day, you ll be sending 
for me to come and see you. I shan’t 
come, Robert Smugglefuss; but before 
1 go away for ever, this advice gratis I'll 
cive—go and consult your stuck-up wile 
about it, Robert. You know what [ mean.” 

It is to be presumed that the sheriff 
Jd know what he meant, for there is an 
expression on his countenance which is 
uot that of the frowning dignity which 

had exhibited before. Indeed, he is 
evidently coming down from his eleva- 
tion, for he says, in quite a softened 
tone— 

‘Well, perhaps I was a little hasty, 
Mr. ‘Targin, but the public business is 
so pressing upon me that I have scarcely 
a moment to call my own; but I will 
Take an opportunity of coming down to 
see you at Wandsworth.” 

“Much obleeged for such a honour, 
i’m sure,” said the little old man, with 
neck reverence; © but you needn’t 
trouble yourself, for if vou come i shan’t 
teil you—there now. Now, Daniel, come 
long, boy. Vil tell vou—D’ll tell him, 
Robert Smugglefuss, and we'll see what 
be says about it. Good morning, Sir 
nobert Smugeglefuss—wish the sheriif 
rood morning, Daniel—he’s a near neich- 
vour of yours, Robert Smugglefuss ; 
perhaps you will see him again—perhaps 
vou wont. Make your bow to the sheriff 
Daniel.” , 

And the little old man and the Hunch- 
back quitted the sanctum of the sheriff, 
vowing with comic politeness to the great 
ian, who stood like a city statue. — 

_ When the two were gone the sheriff 
became very thoughtful. There was one 
wusion which the little old man had 
made that had touched him nearly—and 
only one. Hie feels a little agitated as he 


nke Of it yw § Pohaw !’’ 
MKS OL it now, “ Pshaw! he reasons 
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with himself, after a moment's considera: 
tion, “we have no kith or kin but our. 
selves, why should I be frightened } 
such a shadow as this? All the children 
will be provided for by the course of 
events—the old man is a driveller,” 

Yes, Sir Robert Smugglefuss, all the 
children will be provided for by the 
course of events, but not as you antici. 
pate. 





CHAPTER XXYVILL. 
THE SEPARATION AND THE FLIGHT, 


WueEn the nabob, Darsham Typos Ghurr, 
told Mary, his wife, that if she, in enter- 
ing their carriage, exhibited more of her 
ankles than was absolutely necessary, h 

would twist her neck, he did so in a tone 
of voice which could have left no doubt on 
Mary’s mind that he meant what he said. 
The nabob thus early in his inarried life 
made it painfully apparent to all those 
around him, that he was the victim of a 
vild jealousy, which was easily aroused 
into uncontrollable fury. The paroxysim 
of rage into which he had been thrown 
on secing the red petticoat, was an mex- 
plicable indication of this; at least it 
was inexplicable to Mary, his wife. When 
it had subsided, she thought of it won- 
deringly, and she tried to remember 
whether, during her days of wooing, 
which indeed were short enough, she had 
worn a red petticoat in the presence oi 
the nabob, and she came to thie conclusion 
that she must have done so, seeing that 
she seldom wore anything else in the 
shape of a jupon. She reasoned, there- 
fore, that although she must have worn 
the red petticoat during her courtship 
days, the nabob never could have 0ob- 
served it, And having come to this con- 
clusion, she wonderingly speculated im 
her own mind as to what could have been 
the cause of the strange objection which 
the nabob had conceived against such an 
article of a lady’s attire. It was most 
provoking, too, because the red petticoat 
was not only fashionable, but it was 
itself very destingué upon a cood figure, 
which Mary very well knew she was. 
There was every indication, too, of the 
arrest of a fashion by which the skirts ol 
promenading dresses would be hooked up 
in such a manner as to exhibit more ol 
the jupon than theretofore. There was 
no colour so brilliant for a petticoat as 
red, and the nabob’s aversion to that 
colour, therefore, was a great trouble ‘0 
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ver, And thinking thus, she came to 
the resolution that as he had such an 
superable objection to red, _ ee 
essay a bright magenta, which, alt ough 
not quite so brilliant and conspicuous, 
was exceedingly bright and elegant. She 
acted upon this determination, and was 
jelighted to find that magenta was not a 
yillanous colour in the eyes of the nabob. 
it was some satisfaction, too, to know 
that it was not the spreading, dome-like 
yetticoat that was objected to, but the 
~olour—the flaming red, which inflamed 
-he eyes, and made wild the mind of the 
nabob. 7 : 

The matter of the petticoat, therefore, 
vas, to a certain extent, satisfactorily 
settled; but although that was some- 
thing, it was not very much in the great 
account of the nabob’s jealousy. In the 
ist place it did not follow that his un- 
controllable aversion to a red petticoat 
was the offspring of his jealousy. Some 
aversions, although apparently inexpli- 
cable, are natural. Aversion Is a taste 
run nad, and so what is one man’s aver- 
sion may be another man’s delight. 

The uncompromising old gentleman 
who, according to his own account, was 
so disrespectfully treated upon the Rialto 
of Venice, tells us that— 


* Some men there are love not a gaping pig, 
Some that are mad if they behold a cat.” 


Therefore, it is not matter of especial 
wonder that the nabob, Darsham Typos 
Ghurr, should be unable to tolerate a red 
petticoat. But the matter of this red 
petticoat being to a certain extent ami- 
cably settled by the obnoxious garment 
being relegated to the regions of the 
left-off, still were there remaining objects 
wach unmistakably, under certain cir- 
“unstances, aroused the nabob’s jealousy, 
and those objects were not so much under 
‘he control of the nabob’s attractive wife 
s was the red petticoat. In the matter 
of her ankles, for instance, she-was placed 
a position of considerable personal in- 
“ouvenience, She could not remove them 
Malle she was stepping into the carriage, 
ud to do as her husband required, 
lamely, to hide them, was to incur the 
“ager of tripping herself up by treading 
‘pou the folds of her dress. ‘It is true 
er it was some slight satisfaction— 
‘eabhe one, it was a_consi- 
lf th salistaction—to reason with her- 

at if she had very charming ankles, 
2 very pretty face, and a most at- 
“chive fioure, it was not at all surprising 
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that those young men of distinguished 
fashion and position, against whose gaze 
the nabob had so emphatically cautioned 
her, should ardently admire those several 
charms when they were presented to their 
eyes. But although she thus reasoned 
with herself, she felt that she had not the 
courage openly to attempt those argu- 
ments with the nabob himself, especially 
as she could not fail to observe that when 
she got in and out of the carriage he would 
stand by the side of the door, and watch 
her almost with a malicious eagerness. 

Under these cireumstances the issuing 
from the grand entrance of the erand 
hotel, and the entering the very grand, 
the very magnificent carriage, that was in 
waiting for her, constituted a somewhat 
trying ordeal for the nabob’s wife. The 
splendour of the equipage, the ro- 
mantic surrounding of the nabob and his 
bride, the beauty and elegance of the 
young lady, and the peculiarity of the 
match naturally excited more than ordi- 
nary curiosity amongst the visitors in the 
hotel, and it could not have been at all 
surprising to a reasonable mind that there 
should be a kind of /evée of young men 
on the balconies, and near the grand 
entrance, on the occasion of the nabob 
and wife issuing forth for their drive in 
that fairy region of Paris, which is as 
attractive as it is open to every class. 

The nabob should have been proud oi 
this silent homage to himself and_his 
bride, but he wasn’t. He knew that those 
young men were admiring his young wife, 
and so he watched the hem of her crino- 
line with a kind of glare. 

This terrible surveillance—for it had 
become terrible to Mary—was well cal- 
culated to dispel a portion of that golden 
dream in which the elder daughter of Sir 
Robert ‘Smugglefuss had indulged pre- 
vious to her marriage. The gorgeous 
prince—the splendid palaces—the vassals 
and serfs by her side, in their possession, 


did not produce that romantic happiness 


which her imagination had drawn before 
such possession had been realized. She 
was now in the enjoyment of a brilliant 
position, and yet she was beginning, even 
thus early in her wedded bliss, to feel iso- 
lated and alone. The glittering prince of 
her early dreams—the enchanting form ot 
this creation of her fancy—was already 
threatening to become a terrible reality. 
In the very centre of a flame of fire there 
is a dark shadow. The poor moth had 
flown at the flame, and although not 
singed yet, still it had been sufficiently 
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within the flame to see the shadow that 
it encircled. 
If the nabob had exhibited amiability 
in everything after the ceremony of his 
nuptials ; if, when he and his bride had 
arrived in Paris, he had thrown himself, 
as she had expected he would do, a willing 
and loving slave at her feet, anticipating 
her every desire and gratifying all her 
wishes; Mary, the daughter of Sir Robert 
Smugelefuss, wife of the nabob Darsham 
Typos Ghurr, would never, in the vortex 
of Parisian life, have cast one thought 
behind her, either upon the home she had 
left or the associates amongst whom she 
had been thrown in her ante-nuptial 
years. But as she became gradually 
awakened from her dream of bliss, she 
began to think of Streatham and its sur- 
roundings. ven if the nabob had been 
all that her fancy had painted him, the 
elory which she had supposed surrounded 
him everywhere was not so glittering as 
she had anticipated. It is true that his 
wealth was something fabulous, and that, 
as far as money was concerned, her 
utmost hopes had been realized, but the 
nabob was almost entirely unknown in 
Paris. There was no Lord Mayor of Paris, 
and no Mansion House af which gorgeous 
banquets were periodically given, as at 
home; and when the gorgeous Asiatic 
and his interesting and attractive English 
wife went abroad and sailed along the 
glittering stream of gaiety and fashion 
that in the season is so full, and charm- 
ing, and almost overwhelming in Paris, 
they were looked upon rather as a portion 
of a show that had been created for the 
amusement of a frivolous people. In that 
respect they were attractive enough, but 
still the nabob, at all events as yet, was 
unknown in those circles which are un- 
derstood to form what is called society 
In its restricted and conventional sense. 
No doubt the nabob and his wife would 
ultimately have become bright and at- 
tractive ornaments of those circles if they 
had remained m Paris long enough; but 
then it was destined that they should not 
continue in that spot the necessary time. 
If they had done so, probably there would 
have been no occasion for this history to 
have been written, ° 
In the very early da 
moon, therefore, the » 
were confined to the pleasures of public 
places in the gay capital—the theatres, 
the promenades, the public fétes, and the 
very spedaiy to pest, however, seemed 
ys se their attraction for 


vs of their honey- 
abob and his wife 
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the nabob, especially after the affair of 
the red petticoat ; for from that day forth 
his mind scemed to have become jp. 
flamed by jealousy which every day bp. 
came more intensified and more palpable 
He would give way to violent paroxysms 
of ungovernable rage upon the smallest 
provocation by any of his retinue of 
servants, and these paroxysms would fre. 
quently assume very deraonstrative, em. 
phatic, and practical illustration in the 
shape of personal violence, such as that 
with which the nabob’s wife’s special maid 
had been visited. 

Indeed that young maiden, while in 
attendance on her mistress, had declared 
her fixed determination not to enter the 
presence of the irate nabob again, but to 
confine herself strictly to her duties, 
which were to attend upon her young 
mistress. She could not, therefore, be 
prevailed upon even to accompany the 
nabob and his wife in the carriage when 
they went out for the usual drive in the 
Bois de Boulogne. 

This determined course of action on the 
part of the young handmaiden was a 
source of trouble to Mary, the wife ol 
the nabob; for as she knew nobody in 
Paris, the presence of the girl was a 
kind of relief to her, even if it was not 
a restraint upon the nabob. It was a 
relief to her, however, to pour her griels 
—for they were rising in her heart now 
—into the sympathizing breast of the 
maiden; for Mary shrank from writing 
home a true account of the actual state 
of affairs. The very thought thereol 
humbled her, and so she came gradually 
to feel’very wretched. Why, she was not 
even supported in this her hour of tral 
by any feeling of affection for the nabob 
her husband. As to love, there never 
had been any on her part, and probably 
the nabob himself knew this as well as 
anybody, and the knowledge, no doubt, 
tended to intensify the jealousy which so 
frequently raged within him. 

The maid of Mrs. Darsham Typos 
Ghurr was one of the strong-minded class, 
and she ventured to tender advice to her 
young mistress in the sore strait in which 
she was placed. She emphatically de- 
clared that if the case were her own she'd 
stand no nonsense of that sort, alluding 
to a recent ebullition on the part of the 
nabob. 

“If I was to marry the Pope of Rome 
himself,’ cried the handmaiden, 10 
thinking of the obstacles which are know? 
to exist against such a union, “* 
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sould come n0 such tantrums over 
on you don’t know,” replied Mrs. 
Darsham Typos Ghurr, in a tone of 
—, I, mum? It’s true I’ve never 
yen married, but 1 suppose I shall be 
some day or other ; but if my husband 
was to tell me not to show my ankles, or 
yot to put on a red petticoat, Vd do 
poth at once, and catch him trying to 
sop me.” And the maiden spoke in a 
one which sufficiently indicated that her 
iusband in such a case would probably 
‘nd that he had overstepped his juris- 
diction. 

‘The handmaiden was dressing her mis- 
tress at the time for the Italian Opera, 
and as she was arranging the hair of the 
wife of the nabob, she cried, in continua- 
tion of her theme— : 

“Red petticoat, indeed! what objection 
can he have to a red petticoat ?” 

“Tdon’t know, I’m sure; I can’t under- 
stand,” said the nabob’s wife, in a tone 
of gn i 

“Why, anybody would think he was a 
turkey-cock instead of an Hast Indiaman,” 
cried the handmaiden, rather disrespect- 
fully. 

“Why, what do you mean, Martha?” 

“Lor’, don’t you know, ma’am, that 
turkey-cocks always flies at anything 
red?” asked the handmaiden, in a tone 
of surprise. 

“Ah, should not care about the red 
petticoat, Martha—you know I have given 
that up—if——” and here the young 
wife of the nabob Darsham Typos Ghurr 
paused, and seemed as if she were going 
to cry, 

“If what, my dear young lady?” in- 
quired the handmaiden, soothingly. 

“Tf he didn’t pinch me, Martha.” And 
the nabob’s wife, having made this de- 
claration, burst into tears. 

“What!” almost shricked the hand- 


maiden, and starting back quite melo- 


dramatically, 
“Yes, he pinches me,” cried Mary, 
through her tears. 


_ “Do you mean to say that it has come 
to that already 2” said the handmaiden, 
hercely, 

“To-day, in the carriage, he pinched 
ny arm above the elbow until I am sure 
tis black and blue,” said the nabob’s 
wae, sobbing. 

“Let me look, marm,” said the maiden, 
mpuatically. 

he wife of the nabob bared her arm 
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above the elbow, and there, sure enough, 
were unmistakable marks of a recent ap- 
plication of that treatment which she had 
described. 

‘The wretch! Why, I wouldn’t 
go out with him again, marm, if I was 
you.” 

“Oh, what amI to do, Martha? How 
can I help myself?” asked the nabob’s 
wife, sorrowfully. 

“Why, Td slap his face,” exclaimed 
the handmaiden, with terrific emphasis. 

The wife of the nabob Darsham Typos 
Ghurr shook her head despondingly. 

** Wouldn’t I ?” cried the handmaiden, 
with much determination. 

And judging from her tone and manner 
there could be no doubt that she was 
really in earnest in what she said and 
what she recommended. 

“ What did he go for to pinch you for 
to-day, mum?” inquired she, with com- 
pressed lips, 

“Only because a gentleman was riding 
on horseback by the side of the carriage, 
and he looked a good deal at me,” replied 
the nabob’s wife, brushing away her tears, 
and evidently a little relieved by the re- 
collection of theadmiration she hadcaused 
in the breast of the unknown equestrian. 

** And he pinched you for that,marm ?” 
cried the handmaiden. 

“For five minutes,” replied the lady. 

“And what did you do, marm ?” the 
handmaiden wished to know. 

“T only cried out,” replied her mis- 
tress. 

** Cried out !”’ exclaimed the maiden, in 
a tone of bitter scorn—*“ I’d have jumped 
out.” 

“Oh, how could I?” inquired the na- 
bob’s wife. 

** And don’t you intend to do anything 
more ?” the maiden inquired. 

“J don’t know what to do—indeed I 
don’t,” said the nabob’s wife. 

“J’d write home and tell your pa to 
come over—that I would,” the maiden 
said. 

“ No—no—no,” hastily cried the na- 
bob’s wife. 

“ Well, all I can say is, marm,” cried 
the maiden, darkly, “‘if it’s necessary, you 
call me as a witness about them pinches.” 

The nabob was impatiently waiting for 
his wife in the grand saloz which they oc- 
cupied, and was pacing the chamber ai- 
most in agitation when she entered, ready 
to accompany him to the opera. He 
told her to stand in the centre of the 
room. 
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She did so. si -_ 

He then walked round her, examining 
her dress as he did so, not admiringly, 
however, but as though he were seeking 
for some objectionable point. Diseover- 
ing none, as it would seem, he made a 
eras) at the ample folds of her dress be- 
low the waist, and drew it roughly on one 
side, thereby disclosing the jupon, which, 
on this occasion, was of a purple hue. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, in a kind of pro- 
longed gasp, as though the inspection 
were satisfactory. ‘Now let us 20.” 

A sudden impulse seized upon his 
young wife, and she went up to him 
lovingly, and throwing her arms round 
his neck, said— 

‘ Darsham, dear, don’t pinch me again ; 
will you promise ? there’s a dear.” 

It was a dangerous request, and very ill- 
timed as it would appear. It recalled to the 
mind of the jealous nabob the handsome 
stranger, who, cantering by the side of the 
carriage that afternoon, had gazed with 
undisguised admiration upon Mary, the 
wife of the nabob. 

“Look at anybody to-night,” he re- 
lied, glaring at her, “and Vil not only 
pinch you but Vil throttle you—now go 
on before me.” 

And Mary, the eldest daughter of Sir 
Robert Smugglefuss, went before the 
nabob as she was bid, and entered sorrow- 
fully the brilliant carriage that was in 
waiting for them. 

It was the glorious summer time, when 
the days were long. The gay streets of 
Paris were crowded with pleasure-seekers, 
and the Boulevards, as the nabob and his 
wife passed along, looked like a scene at 
a brilliant extravaganza. It was quite 
exhilarating to the wife of the nabob as 
she gazed delighted upon the scene; she 
forgot for the moment the trouble that 
was darkening over her mind; and as 
they turned into the Rue Lepelletier 
there was a smile of pleasure upon her 
countenance. 

The brilliant equipage dashed up to 
the entrance of the Grand Opera, and 
deposited the nabob and his wife at the 
chief entrance, and in another minute they 
were ascending the staircase. 

There was a crowd of gaiety there bent 
upon the same object, and the nabob 
watched his wife intently. She had al- 
ready attracted attention from those 
around her, amongst whom were several 
gentlemen who courteously made way for 
the nabob and his wife. Mary saw that 
her husband was watching her with those 
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piercing eyes of his, and so she was e 
pecially careful to observe his injunctioy, 
with regard to her ankles. Indeed re 
was too careful, for when they had arrived 
at the top step of the staircase, in strip 
ing to keep her dress as low ag 
possible, she trod upon it and stumbled 
falling against a gentleman who was im, 
nediately in front of her. This gentle. 
man instantly turned round in time to 
save her from falling to the ground, byt 
ah! unhappy contretemps, in order to do 
this he had to seize the nabob’s wife round 
the ‘waist, in doing which he turned his 
face full upon the nabob himself, and ob 
horror disclosed the features of the very 
gentleman who had that afternoon can- 
tered by the side of the Carriage, and 
turned his admiring gaze upon the nabob’s 
wite. 

With a kind of howl, the nabob sprang 
between his wife and this gentleman, and 
to the consternation of all present, seized 
his wife by the arm, turned her round, 
and literally drove her down the staircase 
again. 

“ Back again,” he roared, still driving 
her before him. 

It happened that the carriage was still 
in the street. It was hailed, and drew 
up immediately at the grand entrance, 
when the nabob struck his wife into it, and 
she fell upon the seat, sobbing and almost 
heartbroken. 

The climax of her married misery had 
indeed arrived sooner than she could pos- 
sibly have anticipated even if it had 
been foreshadowed to her, and Mary, the 
wife of the nabob Darsham Typos Ghurr, 
was that night plunged in the depths of 
despair. 

She obtained protection against her 
husband’s violence, and succeeded next 
day in surreptitiously escaping with her 
maid to England. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


WIFE OF DARSHAM TYPOS GHURE 
RETURNS HOME IHASTILY. 


Tux nabob discovered the flight of his 
wife almost as soon as she had left Paris, 
and he lost no time in posting after her, 
and he was in London almost as soon as 
she was. Of course the family at Ganges 
Hall were thrown into a terrible state of 
excitement by her unexpected appearance 
amongst them, and when the cause of her 
sudden return was explained to them, it 
came upon Sir Robert and Lady Smug: 
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clefuss as a prostrating blow. It quite 
bewildered the sheriff, who in the first 
eush of his grief did not know whether 
to blame or applaud his daughter for the 
step she had taken. Upon a little con- 
sideration he was inclined to blame her 
for thoughtlessly abandoning a glorious 
yosition. 

“ What could I do, papa?” cried Mary, 
in unfeigned anguish; “he pinched me 
until L was black and blue, and then he 
knocked me down in a public place.” 

“Which I was a witness of with m 
own eyes,” said the maid Martha, wit 
indignation flashing from her eyes. 

“But what could have been the pro- 
vocation?” inquired the sheriffi—“ he so 
amiable, so gentle, so noble, as he always 
appeared to be.” 

“ He was not like the same man after 
we had been three days in Paris, and at 
night he would threaten to stab me,” 
said Mary. 

“But why =” demanded the sheriff. 

“T can’t tell,” sobbed Mary, ‘unless 
it was that I was good-looking, and he 
could not bear to see me admired.” 

“That seems to me avery strange rea- 
son,” the sheriff observed, with dignity. 

Mary then told them the story of the 
red petticoat, and the handmaiden also 
related her share of the scene connected 
with it. 

“What is to be done?” cried the 
sheriff, ina tone of alarm. “This story 
will be noised about all the City,’ and 
as he said this Sir Robert Smugglefuss 
looked quite scared. 

“Suppose we send over for Mrs. Bul- 
kinfuddle >” suggested Lady Smugele- 
fuss; “for I’m sure this dreadful shock 
has almost drove me crazy.” 

The sheriff considered for a moment, 
and seeing no objection to the proposition, 
said that Mrs. Bulkinfuddle was unques- 
tionably a woman of the world. The 
observation was taken as an acquiescence 
in her suggestion by the sheriff, and so 
Lady Smugglefuss rang the bell and di- 
rected that the necessary message should 
be sent over to Mrs. Bulkinfuddle. 

Pending the arrival of that lady, Sir 

Robert and Lady Smugglefuss and Mary, 
their daughter, indulged in lamentations 
over the terrible turn which the fortunes 
and position of the house of Smugglefuss 
had taken. 
_ “Tnever was so deceived in anybody 
in all my born days,” Lady Smugglefuss 
declared, “to think that such a nabob 
suould turn out such a viraygo !” 
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“J can only account for it by sup- 
posing that his intellect must be touched,” 
said Sir Robert Smugglefuss, profoundly. 

“Then he ought to be confined in a 
madhouse, and all his property gave to 
Mary,” said Lady Smugglefuss. 

Sir Robert Smugglefuss pondered upon 
this suggestion for a moment. 

“Oh, I don’t think he’s mad,” said 
Mary, “ I think he’s vicious.” 

“[’m sure he is,” joined in Martha 
the handmaiden, “ and a taste of the cat 
wouid do him good.” 

“The what?” demanded Sir Robert 
Smugglefuss, solemnly. 

A little of the cat-o’-nine-tails would 
bring him to his senses,” said the 
maiden. 

“ My good girl,” cried the sheriff, in a 
tone of horror, “ you ought not to speak 
that way of a prince.” 

“ Prince or no prince he ain’t a man,” 
said the maid, stoutly. 

| think Martha is quite right in what 
she says—I’ve been married to a beast 
and not aman,” Mary cried, again allow- 
ing her tears to flow. 

“The very words I used when I see 
the pinches was, ‘The beauty and the 
beast,’ said the handmaiden, with much 
decision. 

* Whatever we do,” said the sheriff, 
who had been profoundly thinking upon 
the matter, “this affair must be kept 
secret.” 

“T’ll not go back to Paris, that I vow,” 
cried Mary, thinking that such a course 
was what her father’s observations pointed 
at. 

* No, I should think not indeed,” said 
Lady Smugglefuss; “but what do you 
think the wretch will do?” 

Sir Robert Smugglefuss was unable to 
say on the instant what “the wretch” 
was likely to do. 

‘Only three weeks married, and to be 
such a Turk!” exclaimed Lady Smuggle- 
fuss, in indignation. ‘‘ Why, you couldn’t 
have expected no more from a coster- 
monger and a trollop.” 

Probably Lady Smugglefuss meant, no 
less, but then she did not always express 
in actual words what her real meaning 
was. 

“The viraygo,” she muttered to herself. 

“Suppose he should follow you over, 
marm?” the handmaiden suggested to 
Mary. _ 

The suggestion produced a marxed 
effect upon all three of her hearers, but 
a different effect in each case. Upon Sir 
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Robert Smugeglefuss it had a brightening 
afluence, for he thought he saw in the 
srobable arrival of the nabob the means 
of a satisfactory arrangement for all par- 
‘ies. Upon Lady Smugglefuss it had a 
depressing influence, because it clouded 
ner mind with doubt as to what in such 
ease she herself should do, and upon 
Mary it produced a feeling akin to 
lismay. 

The three, therefore, were for a moment 
or two after the handmaiden had made 
er suggestion silent upon the subject. 

The sheriff was the first to speak, and 
e said, addressing his daughter— 

“If he should come—and I should 
think it is extremely likely that he will 
do so—you must leave him entirely to 
me. 

Both mother and daughter brightened 
.» considerably at this intimation, Lady 
Sinugglefuss especially, and she said— , 

“Yes, Bob, of course you'll tackle 
him properly.” 

At this juncture Mrs. Bulkinfuddle was 
announced, for the message that Lady 
Smugglefuss had sent to her was a very 
pressing one, and intimated that that 
good lady’s counsel was required upon a 
most urgent private family matter. 

“Good Lord bless us all, Mary dear !” 
screamed Mrs. Bulkinfuddle the moment 
she entered the room. 

“Hush !” said the sheriff, mysteriously, 
and solemnly closing the door which had 
been left open on the entrance of Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle. 

Mrs. Bulkinfuddle instinctively felt 
‘lat something very remarkable had hap- 
pened, and so she said, in a hoarse whisper, 
influenced, no doubt, by the mysterious 
bearing of her friends around her— 

“ Mary, my dear, if I had met your 
chost in the avenue as I came along it 
wouldn’t have thrown me into a greater 
perspiration than I am in now at seeing 
you, my dear.” 

“Hush!” again said the sheriff, so- 
emnly, although Mrs, Bulkinfuddle only 
spoke ina whisper. 

“My dear Mrs. Bulkinfuddle—oh, 
dear,” cried Lady Smugglefuss, in a tone 
of great tribulation, 

“In the name of goodness gracious 
v hatever has happened >” inquired Mrs. 
bulkinfuddle. “ Nothing to the nabob, 
{ hope _ 

As she said this, her fears were strong 
within her touching the husband of Mary, 
and she instantly pictured to herself some 
terrible calamity having happened to him, 
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“ Nothing has happened to the nabob.” 
said the sheriff, solemnly, in a tone that 
implied that something had happened to 
somebody else. 

“Tam sure that something very awfy] 
has occurred by the look of you all, es. 

ecially by the appearance of Mary,” 
said Mrs. Bulkinfuddle ; “ so pray tell ne 
all about it at once.” 

Mary looked tearfully at her mamma, 
Lady Smugglefuss looked inquiringly at 
the sheriff, and Sir Robert Smugglefuss 
put his hand beneath his shirt-frill, and 
gazing solemuly into Mrs. Bulkinfuddle’s 
countenance, exclaimed— 

« Ahem !” 

“You don’t mean to say that——” 

The sheriff stopped the impetuosity of 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle by a simple wave of 
his hand, and said— 

“Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, you have always 
been a true and confidential friend of our 
family—you have always done us the 
honour of being consulted upon matters 
connected with our family proceedings.” 

“Why, it’s been the pleasure of my 
life at Streatham,” said Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle, in an undertone. 

“Tam sure it is, but hitherto every- 
thing has been what you call ‘ cooler than 
the rose’ in all our proceedings—all has 
been sunshine, but now——” 

“A cloud has come, I can see,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, impetuously ; 
“do tell me what it is, for I’m all of a 
tremble of anxiety.” 

“Thank you, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle,” said 
the sheriff, bowing stiffly to his stout 
neighbour. “A cloud has come over 
the family ; I trust that it is only a pass- 
ing cloud,” and as he said this he cast a 
peculiar glance at his daughter. 

“1 don’t believe it is a passing cloud 
at all, papa,” exclaimed Mary, and then 
turning to Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, she added, 
with much volubility—“1 do believe, 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, I could have stood 
the storm about a red petticoat, although 
it went against the grain to do it—nay, 
I might have borne the pinches, but to 
be knocked down in a public place—no, 
no—no, I couldn’t do that,’’ and poor 
Mary almost screamed in her distress. 

Mrs. Bulkinfuddle saw the state of the 
case instantly, and throwing up her arms, 
she cried—‘“ The Lord have mercy upon 
us all! you don’t mean to say, Mary, 
that the nabob has been guilty of such a 
thing as that already ?” 

‘“‘ Knocked me down under the portico 
of the Grand Opera,” cried Mary. 
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“In public?” cried Mrs. Bulkin- 


juddie. 
“Just as the audience were going 


in.” 

“o Bulkinfuddle sprang to her feet, 
and her action was determined and em- 
phatie. Clapping her hands slappingly 
‘ogether, she exclaimed— 

% Divorce him, and have a splendid 
allowance.” 

The sheriff thought Mrs. Bulkinfuddle 
a woman of great grasp of mind, for an 
idea somewhat analogous to that which 
she had suggested had occurred to him- 
self. 

“A divorcee,” exclaimed Lady Smug- 
clefuss, with an expression of horror on 
her countenance. 

Mary quite brightened up under the 
suggestion, and she said that nothing 
should ever induce her to go back to thie 
nabob again. 

“You can prove the treatment ?—but 
what did you say about a red petticoat ?” 
inquired Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, breaking off 
in her examination. 

Before Mary could answer, her hand- 
maiden volunteered her evidence, and 
said, vigorously—“ Why, marm, you 
would fancy he was a Kast India turkey- 
cock, instead of a East India nabob, to 
see the way in which he runs at red pet- 
ticoats.” 

“You don’t mean to say that he com- 
menced that sort of game before the very 
honeymoon was out ?” cried Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle, in a tone of virtuous indigna- 
tion. 

“Not only on my young missis here, 
hut on me,” said Martha. 

“ What !” shouted Mrs. Bulkinfuddle. 
“What do you mean, girl? I could 
understand his carrying that sort of thing 
on with you, but what do you mean by 
saying your mistress as well ?” 

“Lord bless you, marm ! he was nearly 
as bad with missis as with me,” replied 
Martha, pursing up her- mouth prettily. 
“Although I must say that he was a good 
deal worse with me than missis.” 

Mrs. Bulkinfuddle looked perplexed for 
a moment, and then said—‘ Well, but my 
good girl, it would not matter with your 
fustress, of course, that was only na- 
tural; but with you it was abominable— 
‘twas outrageous—it was monstrous.” 

Martha looked perplexed now, and she 
said she was very much obliged by Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle’s kindness in thus speaking 
“p for her, but begging her pardon, she 
‘ought at ve time it was a good deal 
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worse towards her mistress than it was 
towards her. 

“Why, girl, can’t vou see that with 
your mistress’s petticoats it doesn’t 
matter, of course—she’s his wife, isn’t 
she, girl? but when he comes to meddle 
with yours, and in his very honeymoon, 
too—oh, it’s horrible ;” and Mrs. Bulkin- 
fuddle became quite flushed with indig- 
nation. 

“My dear Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, you are 
evidently labouring under a misapprehen- 
sion,” said Mary, scarce able, spite of 
her distress, to control a desire to laugh ; 
“the nabob seems to have a mortal aver- 
sion to a red petticoat, and because 
I wore one, and because Martha, here, 
wore one, he became fearfully passionate 
and raved at both of us.” 

“Bless me! ” cried Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, 
in a tone of surprise mixed with curiosity. 

“ And I say again,” broke in the maiden, 
impetuously, “that whatever he may do 
about missis’s petticut, I ain’t a going to 
have mine spoilt because of his tantrums.” 

The sheriff looked at the handmaiden 
as though she were a person considerably 
out of the common, whatever that posi- 
tion in social life may be; while Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle exclaimed— 

“‘ And you are quite right, girl.” 

“What do you think, papa?” said the 
wife of Darsham Typos Ghurr; “ Mrs. 
Bulkinfuddle thinks I ought to get a 
divorce, and I shall be glad enough of it 
myself.” 

“T have thought of the suggestion 
myself,” said the sheriff, with solemnity 
of voice, and with an expression of coun- 
tenance which was indicative of the in- 
ward struggle that was agitating him. 
“ But, my dear, it is a matter that requires 
the gravest consideration. In the first 
place, the very first step will make the 
whole thing public to all the world, and 
think of the effect that would have in the 
city.” 

The sheriff turned pale at the sugges- 
tion he himself thus made. 

“For the matter of that, pa,” said 
Mary, very sorrowfully, “I think it will 
very soon be known in the city im any 
case.” 

“Oh, my dear, why do you think so >” 
inquired the sheriff very anxiously. 

‘‘Why, dear pa, it will very soon be 
known down here that I have returned, 
and that will set people inquiring, ot 
course, and then it will all come out, and 
everybody will know it.” 

“My advice is to take — by the 
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horns at once,” said Mrs. Bulkinfuddle, 
emphatically. 

“And if ever there was a bull to be 
took by the horns, he’s one,” observed 
Mrs. Darsham Typos Ghurr’s maid, 
taking the allusion of Mrs. Bulkinfuddle 
literally. 

“What do you think the nabob will do 
himself when he discovers that you have 
returned 2” the sheriff inquired. 

“Tle doesn’t know that I have re- 
turned,” replied Mary, very seriously. 
“T didn’t let him know that I was going 
to run away.” 

“ And I do believe, sir, that she would 
have stopped with that there bull, as this 
lady very properly called him, if I hadn't 
almost on my bended knees persuaded her 
to elope,” said the maid of the nabob’s 
wile. 

“For goodness sake, girl, don’t say 
elope,” cried Mrs. Bulkinfuddle in a tone 
of horror; ‘if you were to say that out- 
side the house, the reports that it would 
give rise to would be awful.” 

“Well then, imarm, absconded,” said 
the maid, in a tone which implied that 
she was willing to be corrected, although 
the correction which she herself supplied 
was perhaps scareely an improvement 
upon her previous declaration. 

“Oh! dear,” cried Mary, bursting into 
tears, “to think that L should have to be 
dragged before a public court, even be- 
fore the honeymoon has expired !” 

The sheriff himself felt that it was a 
terrible thing to contemplate, although he 


did not look at it from the same point of 


view as his daughter. He considered it 
as allecting his great position and dignity. 
{t would make him a mark tor the finger 
of detraction instead of the eyes of ad- 
miration, and so his soul was sorely 
troubled. ; 

Lady Smugglefuss was so confused by 
the terrible revelation that had just burst 
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upon the family, that she had subsided 
into a kind of gaping speechlessness sal 
so she sat staring, open-mouthed, at her 
daughter. At length, however, she mage 
an effort in the shape of a new suggestion 
with regard to their future action. in the 
dreadful situation in which they were 
placed. ° 

“Tt’s very hot weather,” she observed 
feebly, to her husband, “ and T’ll tel] vou 
what I think we’d better do. What do 
you think of this, Mrs. Bulkinfuddle: 
Suppose we all go to Brighton for g 
month, and perhaps by that time it'll be 
all blowed over.” 

* As to blowing over, ma,” cried Mary. 
the wife of Darsham_ 'l'ypos Ghurr, 
“nothing shall ever induce me to live 
with him again.” 

The maid, under her voice, exclaimed 
she should think not, indeed. 

“1 think, my dear, that is a very good 
suggestion of your mother’s,” the sheriff 
observed. ‘‘ We shall be quiet there; 
nobody will know of your return until we 
have decided upon some course of action, 
and we can there quietly consider what 
that action should be. What do you think, 
Mrs. Bulkinfuddle ?” 

Mrs. Bulkinfuddle thought it was a 
capital arrangement, and added that if 
she could be of any service in such an 
emergency, she should be happy to ac- 
company the family to Brighton. . 

The arrangement seemed to give satis- 
faction to all the partics interested, espe- 
cially to the handmaiden; and in all pro- 
bability it would have been at once carried 
out, if a slight incident had not occurred 
which was rather calculated to embarrass 
it. 

Before the sheriff could utter lis ap- 
proving decision, the door of the room 
was thrown open, and Darsham Typos 
Ghurr entered in a state of furious ¢x- 
citement. 
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LUCKY CHARLATANS. 


Tae word charlatan is enveloped in 
obscurity. Some etymologists say that 
‘tis derived from the Italian word Cere- 
tano. from Caretum, a town near Spoleto, 
whence a band of impostors first sallied 
forth, marching under the banners of 
Hippocrates, and roving from town to 
town, selling drugs, and giving medical 
advice. 

Some of the stratagems resorted to by 
needy empirics to get into practice are 
very ingenious, and many a regular 
physician has been obliged to have 
recourse to similar artifices to procure 
employment. It is related of a Parisian 
physician, that, on his first arrival in the 
capital, he was in the habit of sending 
his servant in a carriage about daybreak 
to rap at the doors of the principal 
mansions to inquire for his master, as he 
was sent for to repair instantly to such 
and such a prince who was dying. ‘The 


drowsy porternaturallyreplicd, with much fi 


ill-humour, “that he knew nothing of his 
master.’—“ What! did he not pass the 
night in this house ?”’ replied the footman, 
apparently astonished. ‘‘ No,” sag | 
answered the Swiss ; ‘‘there’s nobody ill 
here.”—“ Then I must have mistaken 
the house. Is not this the hotel of the 
Duke of ——?”—“No. Go to the 
devil!” exclaimed the porter, closing the 
ponderous gates. From this house his 
valet then proceeded from street to 
street, alarming the whole neighbourhood 
with his loud rap. Of course nothing 
else was spoken of in the porter’s lodge, 
the grocer’s shop, and the servants’ hall 
for nine days. 

Another quack, upon his arrival in a 
town, announced himself by sending the 
bellman round, offering fifty guineas re- 
ward for a poodle belonging to Doctor 
——, Physician to his Majesty and the 
Royal Family, Professor of Medicine, 
and Surgeon General, who had put up at 
such and such an inn. Of course the 
physician of a king, who could give fifty 
guineas for a lost dog, must be a man of 
pre-eminence in his profession. 

Another indigent physician having 
complained of his ill-fortune to an inge- 
nious friend, received the following ad- 
vice: The Café de la Régence is now in 
fashion: I play at chess every day at two 
O'clock, when a:considerable crowd is as- 
sembled. Come there at the same hour ; 


do not pretend to know me; call for a 
cup of coffee, and always pay the waiter 
his money in a rose-coloured paper : leave 
the rest to me. The doctor followed his 
advice; and his eccentric manners were 
soon observed,—when his friend informed 
the persons around him that he was one 
of the ablest practitioners in the land; 
that he had known him for upwards of 
fifteen years, and that his cures were 
most marvellous,—his extreme modesty 
alone having prevented him from giving 
publicity to his abilities. He further 
added, 1 have long wished to become in- 
timate with so great aman; but he is so 
absorbed in the study of his profession, 
that he scarcely ever enters into conver- 
sation with any one. In a short time, 
the Rose-colour Doctor was in extensive 
business. 

Many years ago, the jaw-breaking 
words Zetrachymagogon and Fellino Guf- 
no Cardimo Cardimac Frames were 
chalked all over London, as two miracle- 
working doctors. Men with such names 
must have some superior qualification, 
and numbers flocked to consult them. 
Another quack put up as an advertise- 
ment, that he had just arrived in town, 
after having made the wonderful dis- 
covery of the green and red dragon and 
the female fern-seed. This was sure to 
attract notice. An advertisement was 
handed about of a learned physician, 
“ who had studied thirty years by candle- 
light for the good of his countrymen. 
He was, moreover, the seventh son of a 
seventh son, and was possessed of a 
wonderful cure for hernia, as both his 
father and his grandfather had been rup- 
tured.” This reminds one of the oculist 
in Mouse Alley, mentioned in the Spec- 
tator, who undertook to cure cataracts, 
in consequence of his having lost an eye 
in the Imperial service. Dr. Case made 
a fortune by having the lines, Within thes 
place lives Doctor Case, written in large 
characters upon his door. 

The accidental circumstances which 
frequently bring medical men into exten- 
sive practice, or that notoriety which ma 
lead to it, are truly curious. It is well 
known that a most eminent English phy- 
sician owed all his success to his having 
been on a particular occasion ina state of 
intoxication. Disappointed on his first 
arrival in London, he — a in 
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a neighbouring tavern, where the servant 
of the house at which he lodged went to 
fetch him one evening, after a heavy po- 
tation, to sce a certain countess. The 
high-sounding title of this unexpeected 
patient tended not alittle to increase the 
excitement under which he laboured. He 
followed a livery footman as steadily as 
he could, and was ushered in silence into 
a noble mansion, where her ladyship’s 
woman anxiously waited to conduct him 
most discreetly to her mistress’s room ; 
her agitation most probably preventing 
her from perceiving the doctor’s state. 
He was introduced into a splendid bed- 
chamber, and staggered towards the bed 
in which the lady lay. He went through 
the routine practice of pulse-feeling, &c., 
and merece oe to the table to write a 
prescription, which, in all probability, 
would have been mechanically correct. 
But here his powers failed him. In vain 
he strove to trace the salutary characters, 
until, wearied in his attempts, he cast 
down the pen, and, exclaiming “ Drunk, 
by G—!” he made his best way out of the 
house. ‘Two days afterwards he was not 
a little surprised by receiving a letter from 
the lady, enclosing a cheque for £100, 
and promising him the patronage of her 
family and friends, if he would observe 
the strictest secrecy on the state he found 
her in. ‘The fact simply was, that the 
countess had been iiiieine in brandy 
and laudanum, which her abigail had pro- 
cured for her, and was herself in the very 
condition which the doctor had frankly 
applied to himself. 

Chance, more than science or ability, 
has frequently brought professional men 
to the summit of their Sacuoe, There 
is an astern story of a ceitain prince 
who had received from a fairy the faculty 
of not only assuming whatever appear- 
ance he thought proper, but of discern- 
ing the wandering spirits of the departed. 
ite had long laboured under a painful 
chronic disease, that none of the court 
physicians, ordinary or extraordinary, 
could relieve; and he resolved to wander 
about the streets of his capital until he 
could find some one, regular or irregular, 
who could alleviate his sullerings. For 
this purpose he donned the garb and ap- 
pearance of a dervish. As he was pass- 
ing through one of the principal streets, 
he was surprised to see it so througed 
with ghosts, that, had they been still in- 
habitants of their former earthly tene- 
ments, they must have obstructed the 


thoroughfare. But what was his amaze- 
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ment and dismay when he saw that the 

were all grouped with anxious looks 
round the door of his royal father’s phy. 
sician, haunting, no doubt, the man ig 
whom they attributed their untimely 
doom. Shocked with the sight, he hur. 
ried to another part of the city, where 
resided another physician of the court 

holding the second rank in fashionable 
estimation. Alas! his gateway was also 
surrounded with reproachful departed 
patients. Thunderstruck at such a dis. 
covery, and returning thanks to the pro- 
phet that he was still in being, despite the 
practice of these great men, he resolved to 
submit all the other renowned practition- 
ers to a similar visit, and he was grieved 
to find that the scale of ghosts kept pace 
with the scale of their medical rank. 
Heartbroken, and despairing of acure, 
he was slowly sauntering back to the 
palace, when, in an obscure street, and on 
the door of an humble dwelling, he read 
a doctor’s name. One single poor soli- 
tary ghost, leaning his despondent cheek 
upon his fleshless hand, was seated on 
the doctor’s steps. ‘* Alas!” exclaimed 
the prince, “ it is, then, too true that 
humble merit withers in the shade, while 
ostentatious ignorance inhabits golden 
mansions. This poor neglected doctor, 
who has but one unlucky case to lament, 
is then the only man in whom I can 
place confidence.” He rapped; the 
door was opened by the doctor himself, 
a venerable old man, not rich enough, 
perhaps, to keep a domestic to answer his 
unfrequent calls. His white locks and 
flowing beard added to the confidence 
which his situation had inspired. The 
elated youth then related at full length 
all his complicated ailments, and the still 
more complicated treatment to which he 
had in vain been submitted. The sapient 
physician was not illiberal enough to say 
that the prince’s attendants had all been 
in error, since all mankind may err ;_but 
his sarcastic smile, the curl of his lips, 
and the dubious shake of his hoary head, 
most eloquently told the anxious patient 
that he considered his former physicians 
as an ignorant, murderous set of upstarts, 
only fit to depopulate a community. With 
a triumphant look he promised a cure, and 
gave his overjoyed client a much-valued 
prescription, which he carefully confided 
to his bosom; after which he expressed 
his gratitude by pouring upon the doctor's 
table a purse of golden sequins, which 
made the old man’s blinking eyes shine as 
brightly as the coin he beheld in wondrous 
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delight. His joy gave suppleness to his 
rigid spine, and after bowing the prince 
out in the most obsequious manner, he 
ventured to ask him one liumble question : 
« By what good luck, by what kina planet, 
had he been recommended to seek his 
advice 2” The prince naturally asked for 
the reason of so strange a question: to 
which the worthy doctor replied, with eyes 
brimful with tears of gratitude, “Oh, sir, 
because I considered myself the most un- 
fortunate man in Bagdad until this happy 
moment; for I have been settled in this 
noble and wealthy city for these last fifteen 
years, and have only been able to obtain 
one single patient.” “Ah!” cried the 
prince in despair, “then it must be that 
poor, solitary, unhappy-looking ghost that 
is now sitting on your steps ?”’ 

It has been observed that religious 
sects have materially contributed to the 
elevation of physicians in society, and 
olitical associations have been equally 
encficial. The celebrated Mead was the 
son of a non-conforming minister, who, 
knowing the influence he possessed over 
his numerous congregation, brought him 
up as a physician, in the full confidence 
of obtaining the splendid result that re- 
warded the speculation. His example was 
followed by several dissenting preachers ; 
among whom we may name Oldfield, 
Clarke, Nesbitt, Lobb, Munckly, whose 
sons all rose to extensive and most 
lucrative practice. At that period, St. 
Thomas’s and Guy’s Hospitals were under 
the government of Dissenters and Whigs ; 
and so soon as any one became a phy- 
siclan to the establishment, his fortune 
was made. The same advantages attended 
St. Bartholomew’s and Bethlehem, both 
of royal foundation. 

Dr. Meyer Schomberg, who was a poor 
Jew of Cologne, came to London without 
any profession, when, not knowing what 
to do to obtain a living, to use his own 
words, he said, “I am a physician ;” and, 
having thus conferred a degree upon 
himself, he sedulously cultivated the 
acquaintance of all his fellow Jews about 
Duke’s-place, got introduced to some 
of their leading and wealthy mercantile 

rethren, and a few years after Dr. 
Schomberg was in the annual receipt. of 
four thousand pounds. It is rather 
Strange, but the Jew was succeeded in 
us lucrative practice by a Quaker. 
This was the celebrated Dr. Fothergill. 

tought up an apothecary, he took out a 
Seotch degree, and, attaching himself to 
Schomberg, calculated on following his 


example; and, on lis patron’s decease, 
he slipped into the practice of both Jew 
and Gentile. 

Amongst many singular instances of 
good fortune may be mentioned a surgeon 
of the name of Broughton, to whom our 
Kast India Company may consider them- 
selves as most indebted, since he was the 
person who first pointed out the advan- 
tages that might result from trading in 
Bengal. Broughton happened to travel 
from Surat to Agra in the year 1636, 
when he had the luck to cure one of the 
daughters of the Emperor Shah-Jehan. 
To reward him, this prince allowed him 
a free trade throughout his dominions. 
Broughton immediately repaired to Bengal 
to purchase goods, which he sent round 
by sea to Surat. Scarcely had he re- 
turned, when he was requested to attend 
the favourite of a powerful nabob, and he 
fortunately restored her to health, when, 
in addition to a pension, his commercial 
privileges were still more widely ex- 
tended; the prince promising him at the 
same time a favourable reception for 
British traders. Broughton lost no time 
in communicating this intelligence to the 
Governor of Surat; and it was by his 
advice that the company sent out two 
large ships to Bengal in 1640. 

There are some amusing anecdotes re- 
lated regarding a vocation for the medical 
profession. Andrew Rudiger, a physician 
of Leipsic, when at College, made an 
anagram of his name, and, in the wofds 
Andreas Rudiger he found “ Arare Rus 
Dei Dignus,”? or “worthy to cultivate the 
field of God.” He immediately fancied 
that his vocation was the church, and com- 
menced his theological studies. Showing 
but little disposition for the clerical call- 
ing, the learned Thomasius recommended 
him to return to his original pursuits. 
Rudiger confessed that he had more in- 
clination for the profession of medicine 
than the church; but that he had con- 
sidered the anagram of his name as a 
divine injunction. “There you are in 
error,” replied Thomasius; “that very 
anagram calls you to the art of prin % 
for Rvs Dei clearly meaneth the church- 
yard.” 

The subject of quackery, in every 
sphere of life, whether it be resorted to 
by diplomatists or physicians, sancti- 
monious adventurers or fashionable roués, 
leads to serious consideration. How 
comes it that maa seems more anxious to 
be deceived than enlightened ? —— 
from the errors of his education, whic 
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foster a love for the marvellous, and in- 
duce him to admire that which really 1s 
not or cannot be comprehended. The 
superiority of the intellectual faculties of 
the ancients, at. an earlier age than the 
gencrality of men in the present times, 1s 
solely to be attributed to their having 
been brought up with philosophical views. 
Malebranche has justly said, “that to be- 
come a philosopher, we must sce clearly ; 
but to be ee with faith, we must 
heliere blindly?’ Although we cannot 
admit this axiom in matters of revealed 
religion, yet in many worldly concerns 1t 
does hold. If a youth was not educated 
with the scholastic jargon, commonly 
called learning, he would be considered 
ignorant. Helvetius has said, that man 
is born ignorant, but not a fool; and 
that it is even no easy matter to make 
him one; and the same writer has very 
justly divided stupidity into that which 
is natural, arising from ignorance, and 
that which is acquired and the result of 
instruction. It is thus that, by speaking 
to the passions, naturally weak, and to 
our desires and apprehensions, ever ready 
to grasp at a favourite phantom, the 
artful manage to exercise a more power- 
ful control, and incline persons to believe 
what their senses actually discredit. The 
traflic of hope and fear has ever been a 
lucrative trade; and while fear became 
the staple commodity of priestcraft, hope 
was the fortune of medical quacks. ‘The 
multiplication of sins increased the profits 
of the one; the various diseases, real and 
imaginary, to which flesh is heir, became 
the source of emolument to the other. It 
is under these cherished impressions of 
ameliorating our condition, that many 
men of common sense, and even of judg- 
ment, are induced to rely on the most 
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absurd and fallacious promises ; so prone 
are we to believe all that we wish r—the 
fidelity of a woman, the truth of a syco- 
phant, and the candour of a flatterer. If 
there could be established a regular 
college of quackery, where the errors of 
mankind might be studied, and pupils 
taught to avail themselves of their follies 
as a future vocation, a more perfect know- 
ledge of the world would be acquired than 
in all the universities in Europe. Our 
sovereigns would be wise in selecting 
their ministers amongst the graduates of 
this academy. Cardinal Du Perron, who, 
in along homily, convinced his sovereign, 
Henry LIL, of the existence of a God, and 
afterwards informed him that he would 
prove the contrary, if it could afford his 
Majesty any consolation, might have been 
selected as a proper rector for such an 
institution. 

It is also to be observed that the 
founders of all doctrines, however hypo- 
thetical and absurd, have generally as- 
sumed a dogmatic language, which gives 
to their fallacious assertions an appear- 
ance of truth, and Bacon has long ago 
said, “‘ Method, carrying a show of total 
and perfect knowledge, has a tendency to 
general acquiescence.” 

Quackery is considered by many prac- 
titioners as necessary to forward the 
views of medical men. It is related of 
Charles Patin, that being on a visit toa 
physician at Basle, where his son was 
studying medicine, he questioned the 
youth on the principal studies required 
to form a physician ; to which the future 
candidate for medical popularity replied, 
“Anatomy, physiology, pathology, and 
therapeutics.” ‘You have omitted the 
chief pursuit,” replied his catechiser, 
** quackery.” 
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Some years ago, while making a tour of 
the Cumberland Mountains, 1 stopped to 
rest for a brief season at the house of an 
eastern man, who had settled not many 
miles from the now famous Cumberland 
Gap. ‘The country was decidedly primi- 
tive then, and the people living in it 
were generally of that rough class often 
styled “ hardy pioneers ”—the very people 
among whom Harris collected the mate- 
rials for his celebrated “ Sut Lovengood” 
stories. 

While breakfasting one morning at the 
house of my friend, the family was sud- 
denly startled by a rough and very loud 
“allo!” from without. 

“Hallo, is it?’ respouded the host, 
arising from the breakfast table and 
opening the door. 

“Good mornin’, Mart!’ shouted ihe 
same voice that had disturbed the break- 
fast party. 

“Good morning, Bill! Wont you 
‘light? Just taking breakfast.” 

“No, thank-ee! Haiun’t got time to 
stop. Mam and dad wants you and the 
old woman to come down to our house 
this evenin’.” 

“Indeed! Whiat’s up, Bill?” replied 
iy friend. 

“Wall, never mind—you can come 
down and see; and that stranger what’s 
stay’ with you, mam and dad they 
wants him to come down too.” 

“Wouldu’t like to do it without first 
knowing what was expected. Might 
want to tar and feather us,” said the 
host; and both laughed heartily. 

“ 

Oh, reckon not. You all come down 
and see. Mout be as how some one’s a 
sorter a goin’ to get married.” 

And with that the youth—for it was a 
youth—knocked his horse with the heels 
of two stagy boots, slapped him with the 
reins of a rope bridle, and was off to as- 
tonish the next neighbour. And when 
he was gone, Mr. Wells—the name by 
which T shall designate my friend—in- 
formed mc that we were invited to a 
wedding, to take place that evening at 
the house of ’Squire Haines, between his 
daughter Sally, and Peter Moore’s son 
John ; and that we must not decline the 
invitation under penalty of incurring the 
squire’s eternal enmity. For my part I 
had no disposition to decline it. 

Evening came, and after brushing up 
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to the best advantage, and down to the 
best advantage, Mr. Wells and I started 
for the wedding. Mrs. Wells, being 
rather indisposed, could not accompany 
us. Qn arriving at the ‘squire’s’ found 
ourselves almost too late, for a large 
number of people were gathered about 
the house, and the riders in contest for 
the bottle had already mounted. The 
“bottle holders” were up also. 1 may 
as well tell you ow they were up. ‘T'wo 
stumps, from which trees had been cut, 
stood on either side of the road, and upon 
these were poised the officers in question, 
holding across the way, and at arm’s 
Jength above their heads, a pole from 
which, at a point central between them, 
dangled the bottle. It was an ordinary 
quart flask; scarcely ordinary either, for 
its external decorations of ribbons and 
strings of bachelor’s buttons, to say no- 
thing of an amber-coloured liquid within 
that flashed and leaped in unison to the 
pulsations of the holders, rendered it 
somewhat extraordinary, in appearance at 
least. 

We mixed with the crowd, and soon 
after, 2 native, having discovered that I 
was a stranger, concluded to give me his 
especial attention. He seemed to be at 
a loss how to open the conversation, 
however; so, noticing that he continued 
to look wistfully imto my face, I pro- 
ceeded to break the ice for him. 

“ Why do they run for the bottle ” 
said I. 

* Don’t live in these parts *” said he, 
without apparently having taken any 
notice of my question. 

“No. This kind of ceremony is new 
to me,” 

“Exactly. Wall, you see that are 
bottle there, don’t you ?” 

I saw it, of course. 

“Yes, Wall, that’s some of the real 
old corn juice in it.” 

Had supposed so myself. 

“And you see them are six or seven 
fellers on their hosses away down yonder 
at the bend of the road ?”’ 

Saw them about four or five hundred 
yards away. 

“Wall, when the hat’s dropped here 
they'll all make for the bottle, and the 
feller what gets here fust and jerks it 
down, why, hit’ll be his’n; and that'll 
make him hey the right to stand up with 
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the youngsters what's a ecttin’ married ; 
and to pick out a gal what'll stand up 
along with him; and to kiss the gal fust 
what's got married, arter her man’s kissed 
her: and to give her the first dram, and 
all sich; and— Isay, Jones, why don’t 
ver drap the hat and let ?em come, for all 
hands are ready in the house ?” 

“Cause why I calkerlate that some- 
thin’s the matter with ’em down yonder. 
They're « gittin’ down an’ a hitchin’ their 
hosses, an’ a rollin’ up their sleeves, an’ 
a haulin’ off their coats. Bvlieve it’s a 
hight I” 

To talk of a fight was to talk of fun, 
and fun was the life and soul of the moun- 
taincers; consequently away they went, 
near every guest, full tilt down the road 
toward the starting-point. And it was 
astonishing to note how quickly they over- 
came the intervening distance. Scarcely 
a pause, and back they came, stringing 
along like a herd of sheep, the active 
running along with ease, and the more 
lubberly bringing up the rear, and exert- 
ing themselves almost to death in the 
vain endeavour to keep up with the 
leaders. 

“What's the fuss:” shouted those 
who had tarried at the house, as soon as 
their curious and fun-loving friends had 
eot within speaking distance. 

“Oh—nothin’—mueh,” responded the 
leader of the flock, between his rapid re- 
spirations; “they disagreed—’bout the 
—hosses—someway—aud then they- 
agreed to—run it—afoot ” 

All right, then. No tight, no fun, but 
afoot-race. The ‘‘bottle-holders” lowered 
their pole; the hat-dropper elevated his 
hat -“‘one, two, three!” down, and the 
coutest commenced. 

The race was a laughable one. Buck 
bradley, a great strapping fellow, as ugly 
i man as well could be, and almost as 
large, won it and possessed himself of the 
bottle. ‘This, as the reader must under- 
stand, made him groomsman, and ranked 
him above all present save the bride- 
groom limself; and now his next duty 
was to repaur to the house and select 
from among the many anxious candidates 
« bridesmaid. Off he went, still putling 
and blowing from the effects of the 
race, 

| * Come on, all-o’-ye was soon pro- 
clumed from the door, and on we all went, 
for the critical moment had arrived. 

. On entering the house, we found Miss 
Sally Haines and Mr. John Moore sitting 


in chairs laced 


placed side by side, and looking 





very comical and restless. Standing ; 
mediately behind them were Buck Bradley 
and a blushing beauty, the latter lookin’ 
for all the world as if, contrary to he: 
expectations, she had just been chosey 
bridesmaid. Buck held his ribboned ang 
bachelor’s-buttoned bottle in his hand. 
and seemed to feel every inch of his jy. 
portance and standing. 

Silence, awfully profound, with the 
exception of a few sniggles and twitters 
from different parts of the room, reigned 
over the scene for the space of five 
minutes, perhaps, when ‘Squire Haines 
got up and said— 

‘Rise to your feet.” 

Our candidates for matrimony obeyed 
the mandate. ) 

“Mr. John Moore,” he continued, “do 
you take this here woman to be your 
lawful and wedded wife ?” 

“ Yes,” replied John. 

“Miss Sally, do you take this fel— 
ahem! this man to be your lawful and 
wedded husband ?” 

“Yes, sir—ahem !” 

“T pronounce you man and wife. Take 
your seats.” 

At this juncture some one ran up 
aud whispered in the already-embarrassed 
’squire’s ear, whereupon he said— _ 

“Ahem! I forgot—get up agin a 
minute—ahem !”’ 

They arose with great rapidity, after 
which the ’squire went on— 

“Tf thar’s any here what knows any- 
thin’ why these two shouldn’t be married, 
let °em say so now or allers hold their 
peace. That’s all, I b’lieve.” 

And the ‘squire paused. Another 
whisper in his ear, and he went on— 

“Oh, yes—salute your bride.” 

Jolin saluted his bride, and then came 
Buck Bradley’s part of the ceremony, 
which was commenced by passing the 
bottle, ribbons, bachelor’s buttons and all, 
into the hands of the bride. She pressed 
its corkless mouth to her lips, and in the 
operation took a little of the amber- 
coloured liquid; meanwhile Buck was 
pressing Ais lips to those of the beautl- 
ful bridesmaid. Having swallowed the 
amber-coloured liquid, Sally tore the 
bachelor’s buttons from the flask, to show 
that John was no longer to be regarde¢ 
as a bachelor; she then handed it to him. 
Hle acquainted himself with its contents, 
and then tore off the ribbons to indicate 
that Sally’s days for gaudy display bad 
ceased to be: and while this was gomg 
on the bridesmaid kissed Buck, or, rather. 
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returned the kiss that he had given her 
while Sally was saluting the bottle. 

The flask, now */xvs its decorations 
and minus some of its contents, passed 
from the hands of John to those of the 
bridesmaid. She took a modest sip and 
passed it to Buck. Buck tasted and 
yassed it to his nearest neighbour, and 
from thence away it went among the 
guests, from hand to hand, and from 
mouth to mouth, regardless of age or sex, 
until every drop of the amber-coloured 
liquid was gone and the bottle was empty. 
This was called drinking a health to the 
young folks, and after it came kissing the 
bride, and then the marriage ceremony 
was over. 

The newly-married folks resumed their 
positions in the chairs the same as before 
the ceremony, and we “ youngsters” went 
out into the yard to wrestle, leap, pitch 
mauls, run foot-races, and so on, till 
supper was ready. 

And during that little recess I managed 
to learn why it was that "Squire Haines 
had officiated at the marriage of his own 
daughter. A young minister—the only 
one m that region—had been all attention 
to the said daughter ; but, to use a native 
phrase, John had proven too sharp for 
him and had taken the prize. This so 
incensed the young Demosthenes that he 
left the settlement on the day of the 
wedding, and would not, under any con- 
sideration, be induced to return. So as 
there was no other person within reach 
authorized to solemnize the rites of 
matrimony, *Squire Haines had the rites 
of matrimony to solemnize. 

In about half an hour a call was made 
for the “aged and middle-aged” to fill up 
the table. The aged and middle-aged 
obeyed the summons, and not a few 
whose number of summers placed them 
far below even the middle-aged, elbowed 
in and followed the example of older 
heads. But there was plenty of time, and 
plenty to eat, consequently all had their 
satisfaction of the very best the country 
afforded long before leaving the premises. 

When “night had hung her curtains 
up, and pinned them with a star,” the 
guests, with a very few exceptions, had 
scattered off to their respective homes. 
The writer of this article was one among 
the exceptions. By ten o'clock the laugh 
and the chat had ‘died away, and a few 
mysterious whispers were being ex- 
changed, when hark !—a violinist, a “ so- 
litary violinist,” was playing along up the 
ane towards the house! ‘The first note 
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caused a frown to mantle the brow of 
Squire Haines, sent his hopeful son Bil! 
under the bed, and induced the women 
folks to look as badly frightened as they 
could. The frown soon passed away, 
however, giving place to a beam of good 
humour, and Bill soon emerged from be- 
neath the bed, hauling forth a large stone 
jug full of something that oozed out 
around the cob stopple— perhaps an 
‘‘amber-coloured liquid.” The jug was 
deposited upon the hearth, the ladies 
composed themselves as best they were 
able, and good cheer was finally restored. 

Meanwhile the solitary violinist came 
nearer, 'entered the yard, passed three 
times around the house, and then ceased 
to perform. For two minutes, perhaps, 
all was silent as death without and within, 
but at the end of that time, and with a 
suddenness unsurpassed by the nearest 
clap of thunder, there came a crash: that 
shook the house from top to bottom. 
And this sudden crash was not the end 
of it, but the noise kept up without losing 
a single note for the space of ten minutes. 
Bells, tin-pans, stove-pipes, tin-horns, 
cow-horns, iron kettles, brass kettles, 
horse fiddles, clap-boards, empty barrels 
with stones in them, men with gigantic 
voices, dogs and hogs for aught 1 know, 
commingled and sent up as a unit sounds 
to the full extent of their several capa- 
cities. This was a shiveree, and tlie shi- 
vereeiers, some thirty in number, passed 
round and round the house in double file, 
until all were pretty well exhausted by 
their own exertions. They then formed 
a semicircle in front of the door, and 
after a momentary silence gave three 
hearty cheers for the ‘‘ bride and groom.” 
Mr. John Moore, who knew the next step 
necessary to be taken, opened the door 
and charged upon them with the jug 
aforenamed. They received the onslaught 
with renewed cheering, relieved the happy 
bridegroom of his burden, took him gently 
upon their shoulders— jug ditto — and 
marched off to the solemn (?) tune ol 
‘Wait for the waggon, and we’ll all take 
a ride,” done on the fiddle in a masterly 
manner bya master musician. To a large 
stump thirty or forty paces they marched, 
and upon this they stood the unresisting 
John Moore. Having formed a circle 
around him, they gave another instalment 
of cheers, and then passed the jug to all 
hands that all hands might drink his 
health, &c. This done to their satisfac- 
tion, they once more took him upon their 
shoulders, carried him back to the house 
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under the stirring influence of “Old Zip 
Coon,” and deposited him very carefully 
apon the doorstep, not exactly as they 
had received him, however, but mczus the 
jug. He walked into the house, and 
straightway the one hundred and one 
discordant instruments struck up their 
unearthly clamour, and continued it with- 
out intermission until the bride presented 
herself in the door. At the sight of her 
each performer came suddenly to a bar of 
rest, and all was quiet for about one 
minute. At the end of that time they 
eave three cheers; then they drank her 
health all round, and deposited the jug on 
the steps, wished her a “ good-night,” 
formed into single file, struck up “ Get 
ont of the wilderness ” on the violin, and 
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WHENEVER you go on this side of Sicily, 
you have Mount Etna rising, as a great 
tact, before you, and compelling your at- 
tention. Not that it appears so very 
high; for its hugeness and vast up- 
heaving circumference of a hundred 
miles partially detract from its height, 
but it seems omnipresent, and weighing 
ipon your mind until you have ascended 
it, which you know to be your fate, a con- 
sciousness that impels you to the per- 
formance of the task. To get a good 
idea of Etna, it is necessary to know that 
it is LOO miles round, though its imme- 
diate base is only from thirty to forty 
miles in circumference, and that it rises 
in a pyramidal shape to 10,874 or 10,882 
feet, according to the best authorities. 
[t is twenty-five miles to the top, by an 
easy aud gracefully winding-road. The 
Zones of Etna are celebrated. Around 
its lower slopes cluster villages, farms, 
and villas, with gardens and fruitful 
fields. Next comes the temperate zone 
—of woods and waterfalls, and herds 
uid shepherds, and balmy air. Above 
this Is the cold region—where are the 
pine forests. Next is the frozen zone— 
where ice and snow make the traveller 
shiver. ‘Then comes the region of fire 
and ashes, and smoke and desolation, 
he tirst day took us up to Bronte 
where Nelson’s vineyards grow right up 
to the snows, and a short distance from 
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marched rapidly away. And, excepting 
a few distant shouts from among the 
mountains, and, mayhap, the highest 
notes of a merry song, we heard no more 
of them. 

That shiveree “went off well;” but it 
would have been otherwise had Mr 
Moore failed to comply with the rules, 
He would have received but one set of 
cheers, and from thence on till morning 
or nearly so, the eternal din would have 
been kept up. My host told me of 
several cases of the kind, but assured me 
that they were somewhat rare. The 
shivereeters were always expected, he 
said, and preparations were usually made 
to give them a friendly reception. 
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which there is an old convent, which the 
farmer of the estate has made into asnug 
dwelling. The only agrarian disturbance 
in the last revolution took place here, from 
a mistaken notion of the peasantry that the 
Nelson estates were about to be divided 
amongst the cultivators; but the error was 
explained away by the presence of a few of 
Garibaldi’s riflemen, one or two of whom, 
being Englishmen, found means to an- 
nounce emphatically that no robbery of 
Horatio Lord Nelson was intended by 
the liberating army. They call Bronte a 
small town in their books, but it con- 
tains 14,000 inhabitants, and makes no 
slight figure on the slope of Etna, which 
has been good enough to spare it by 
dividing every stream of lava just at Its 
extremities, leaving it complete in the 
middle, with all its glowing vineyards. 
There is a valley just beneath, with a 
river flowing in its bottom, and both 
sides green with olives. All the land 
round is arable, and the distant heights 
are covered with woods. We saw the 
soy at the green vineyard where the 
ava had stopped, after creeping for miles 
up to it, slowly and silently. There was 
the streak of the lava from the volcano, 
darkening wood and vineyard, above and 
on either side, but just here was the lime 
—the point of separation, and Bronte— 
as an oasis blooming in the midst of a 
burning desert. There are churches, am 


















sonvents, and Norman walls and ruins, 
and it is pleasant to stop the night here, 
and get up in the morning aud stroll 
over the lava, through the wild looking 
country, seeing Etna’s top covered with 
snow, on our right; centred in groves of 
oak and chestnut, till we reach the old 
walls, the old houses, the winding streets, 
and fine churches of the old Lombardian 
Randazzo. ‘There are some houses here 
of a very moderate size, richly decorated, 
and offering very desirable models for 
domestic architecture for our young 
students—examples to be met with no- 
where else. Thence, by a picturesque 
country, abounding in oaks and chestnut 
irees, past Malvagna to Luigna, or Lingua 
Grossa, where there is a poor inn, ab which 
we advise you not to attempt sleeping, 
but keep on descending through the rich 
country over lava streams until vou reach 
Giardini on the sea beach, and finish the 
evening, as we did, at that lovely village, 
amidst orange trees and rocks, diverging 
only to Naxor, the first settlement of the 
Greeks in Sicily. 

To Taurominium early in the morning 
isatwo-mile walk over the beds of tor- 
rent streams, /ivware, rushing down to 
the sea, past hills topped with castles or 
white villages, shining in the sunlight, 
and at every opening vista the decp blue 
sea. Taorminia, the ancient ‘lauromi- 
mum, which contains five thousand in- 
habitants, is still famous for its salubrious 
wr and glorious view of Ktna. The 
houses are built in the Moorish style, and 
adorned outside with arabesque patterns, 
in black and white; a striking and novel 
elect. On the ridge of a height outside 
the town, fronting the mountain and 
looking down upon the sea, stand the 
runs of the old Greek Theatre, whose 
walls once were lined with marble and 
adorned with statues and Corinthian co- 
lumns, The Greeks built, and the Ro- 
mans completed it. It held 40,000 
spectators, and naumachia, or naval bat- 
les,—in which real ships fought in real 
water, and real sailors (prisoners) were 
killed, —used to take place here. There 
was a corridor all round for protection 
to the spectators from stones, and, vast 
a8 its structure, a whisper or a sigh could 
: heard in its remotest extremity. The 
eae seen from this spot at 
seen ie of itself, a sight of surpass- 
nr - ness ; but add to this the magni- 
rin en en side of Etna—the for- 
height € old tower—the peaks—the 

gts, and, on the other side, Messina, 
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and the whole coast up to it, dotted with 
towns, trees, and bushes, and you can 
imagine how exquisitely beautiful is Tau- 
rominium. Next came Riposto, whence 
Polyphemus threw the rock that dis- 
turbed the loves of Acis and Galatea a 
Aci Reale, a town on the mountain, stand- 
ing “on seven beds of lava,” each with 
a stratum of earth over it, every one of 
which they say takes 100 years to form. 
Diodorus Siculus mentions one stream of 
lava coming down here which stopped a 
body of troops marching to aid the Syra- 
cusans, who were besieged by the Romans 
in the second Punic War. At La ‘Trezza, 
but a short distance away, is the Bay o 
Ulysses, where are the Lava Islands, said 
to have been thrown at his ship by the 
Cyclops. ‘This port rounded, we come 
upon the white and bright-looking city of 
Catania; but just before reaching if we 
made an excursion to Giarra, and six 
miles beyond it up the mountains, to sce 
the famous chestnut-tree called Cento Ca- 
valli, said to be a hundred and uinety feet 
in girth, and to have covered a hundred 
horses (cexto cavalli) with its shade. The 
old stock is in the earth, but young trees 
have sprung from it; just such a growth 
may be seen in Kew Gardens. 

Catania is a modern town, standing on 
four beds of lava. Its very harbour has 
been filled up by an eruption in 1699, 
which sent down a stream of lava that 
rose sixty feet in height, overtopped the 
walls, and poured upon the devoted city. 
You go down seventy fect into what looks 
like a well, but it is the old city wall; 
and over it hangs what looks like a rock, 
but is actually lava. ‘There is a Benedic- 
tine Monastery hard by, which the lava 
spared by dividing and running on each 
side of it, as at Bronte. The fiery flood 
came within ten yards on one side, and 
live on the other. We had no time to 
stop for other curiosities, for rumours of 
a lost battle here reached us, and our du- 
ties superseded further excursion. So 
we passed through Catania (observing 
how its houses were built of lava, and its 
streets paved with it—how the liquid fire 
had filled up its harbour, consumed its 
gardens, and overturned its walls), and 
pushed on, over lava pavement first, and 
black sand afterwards, through cactus 
hedges with scarlet flowers, for Mount 
Etna. Fourteen miles, after passing two 
obelisks that mark the Etna road, brought 
us at a creeping pace to Nicolosi, where 
we got some wine and cold meat, as 1: 
going over Helvellyn or up Snowdon. 
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They tell us here, as everywhere on the 
mountain, that the village has been, some 
time or other, a victim to its treacherous 
parent, fire, and they speak of earth- 
quakes as we do at home of great storms. 
Behind the houses of Nicolosi we see 
rising the double summit of Monti Rossi, 
or the Red Hills, so called from the dark 
red colour of its scoriw. This was the 
crater that threw up the lava by which 
Catania was nearly buried. It consists 
of two cones, close to each other, and 
nearly 1000 feet high. We here received 
the kind hospitality of Dr. Gemellaro, to 
whom, and his two brothers, travellers 
on Etna have been so much indebted. In 
1804 they built and furnished a cottage 
for travellers at an elevation of 9587 ft. 
above the level of the sea. Two years 
afterwards it was destroyed, but soon re- 
placed. Then the English troops being 
here, Lord Forbes and his officers sub- 
scribed and built a more solid shelter— 
now called the Cvsa Inglese—or English 
Cottage. The herdsmen of Mount Etna 
stole the furniture, and when it had been 
replaced, the Austrian officers, quartered 
at Catania, broke open the door (this 
was in 1820), and burnt the furniture as 
firewood. After passing through forests, 
broken down in many place by lava tor- 
rents in which we roused herds of 
alfrighted cattle, we saw above us the 
enormous lava beds of the Boccarelle del 
fuoco—the “ Little Mouths of Smoke” 
which, not quite a century ago destroyed 
‘ million of oaks in the forest! At ahut 
in the wood, a mere shed, we rested, and 
then entered the desert region. At the 
foot of Monte Minardo, one of the largest 
secondary cones, are seen the glaciers of 
Catania. Bitter, indeed, was the cold, 
and great were our sufferings from difli- 
culty of respiration; but we pushed our 
way, with the undaunted “pluck” 
of English travellers, and at last, just 
before dawn, looked down from the edge 
of the crater into the very bowels of Etna. 
Beneath us yawned the great erater, a 
deep and irregular valley, bristling with 
blocks of blue, green, and white lava, and 
variegated with lines of curling vapour 
issuing from a hundred rents, and almost 
suffocating us with their sharp, acid ema- 
nations. ‘The sun, rising from an east- 
ward sea, how gave us a most astonishing 
prospect. Che whole of Sicily lay before 
us westward, The hundred smaller cones 
and hills immediately around, rose up as 
lige arate es 
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like waves, over which, like the shade of 
some vast cloud, was thrown, as the syy 
rose, the gigantic shadow of the mountajp 
itself—a purple darkness, reaching across 
the entire island to the remotest horizon, 
and gradually shortening as the sun rose 
above the Ionian Sea. Now the mists 
rose from below, and standing, as we 
were, two miles above it, all Sicily lay at 
our feet. We saw the whole triangle of 
the island, its three promontories, and all 
its fabled und woe localities—the Boot 
of Italy, Calabria, the Adriatic, Lipari 
Islands, and the Mediterranean. he 
shade of Etna was clearly defined, a cone 
slightly curved on one side—the earth. 
quake of 1857 had toppled down a large 
portion of it—and we could see clearly 
the whole circumference of the water, 
about three miles, and its depth, about 
700 feet. Down below us were the 
plains of Enna, where Proserpine went 
a-maying, and found herself entrapped 
by Pluto. After a parting look at the 
crater, the guides led us to the brink 
of another crater, which, in 1842, threw 
its lava into the Val di Bove (Valley 
of the Ox), so called from its re- 
semblance to a pair of horns. ‘The scene 
is strange and terrific. Eddies of fiery 
smoke issuing from a large vent, with 
deafening and whistling noises following, 
and thousands of crossing and re-crossing 
streams of smoke, whose  sulphurous 
vapours speedily forced us to retreat. 
From the Casa di Bosco we descended to 
the Torre del Filosofor, or house of 
Empedocles, the vain philosopher who 
wished to be thought to have been car- 
ried up to the skies, but whose brazen 
slipper, thrown up by the crater, betrayed 
the method of his self-sought death. 
From hence we sought the Val di Bove, 
six miles long, and three broad, enclosed 
by perpendicular walls of lava, older than 
the human race, and rising in places to 
more than a thousand feet from the base. 
From here we soon found our way back 
to the road and into Catania, where, alter 
inspecting the silk manufactory, which Is 
its chief industry, and is made two yards 
in width, we left our neat hotel, with its 
cool red-tiled floor, and hastened on to 
Syracuse ; passing La Braca, famous for 
oysters; Agosta, with 12,000 inhabitants, 
who export wine, oil and honey, and 
where there is still a plantation of sugat 
canes, the last remnant of the Moors : 
across Erineus, where Demosthenes (00! 
the orator) fought a battle with the 
Syracusans, which he lost ; and thence to 





















sd Syracuse, where we heard the Sicilian 
sailors chanting the evening hymu, in the 
ancient harbour. The city is interesting 
from its classical association, and its olive 
croves are said to be the oldest in the 
world, those about Jerusalem alone ex- 
cepted. The Syracusans have all Greek 
features; and there is a population of 
about 25,000, as against a million in 
ancient days, with an army, besides, 
of 100,000 infantry, and a navy of 500 
armed ships. ‘The fountain of Arethusa, 
the patron goddess of Syracuse, once so 
famous, is now a washing-tank, the com- 
mon rendezvous, not of nymphs, but of 
washerwomen; and the site of the Temple 
of Minerva is occupied by the Cathedral, 
although some of the ancient columns are 
still standing—Santa Lucien occupying 
the place of the Goddess of Wisdom. A 
Grecian basin forms the baptismal font. 
The Church of St. John here is said to be 
the oldest Christian church in the world, 
and they say that St. Paul preached there. 
There are miles of catacombs under the 
city, marked with Christian symbols, 
when the early Christians sought refuge 
there from persecution. The amphi- 
theatre, that once held 60,000 spectators, 
isa mass of ruins; but the semicircle of 
seats is still defined, and there are yet 
remains of the Nymphzeum, or music-hall, 
that held the tripod of Apollo. The castle 
was built by Maniaces, the Byzantine 
general. In this castle died the Dutch 
Admiral de Ruyter, and in this harbour 
Lord Nelson stopped to water his fleet 
before sailing to Aboukir Bay, for the 
victory of the Nile. Down in the 
Latomias, or excavations which abound 
at Syracuse, and at the one called 
Latomia del Paradiso, is the famous 
Ear of Dionysius. It is an excavation 
sixty feet in height, which gradually 
tapers to a point, whence a narrow 
channel conveys sound to a chamber in 
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the rock; the crumpling of a piece of 
paper below can but be heard above, 
there is at present no way of access to 
the chamber, except by being let down to 
it by arope. The reputed tomb of Ar- 
chimedes lies near this; and at the gate 
of Agrigentum we hired a boat and 
crossed the harbour to the mouth of the 
Anapus, which we found rather a ditch 
than a river, passing through plantations 
of flax, its flat muddy banks on either 
side being rank with vegetation. We 
had to pole and push our way up, but at 
last succeeded in discovering the papyrus 
—the plant (whose stem, split into thin 
slices, sufficed the ancients for paper), 
growing on its banks. This isa curiosity, 
for the plant grows nowhere else in 
Europe. It isa tall rush of very great 
height, with a naked stem terminating in 
brown tufts. Satisfied with our voyage, 
we returned to our wine, and fortified our- 
selves against the malaria with pleasant 
draughts of the Syracusan Muscat wine, 
whose quality is such that should recom- 
mend it to English consumers, and its 
price something between fourpence and 
sixpence a bottle. We crossed an angle of 
the island to Terranova, the ancient Gela, 
where Aischylus is said to have been 
killed while walking on the beach, by an 
eagle dropping a tortoise on his bald 
head, which the bird mistook for a stone. 
Hence, through wild heaths and lovely 
mule tracks, to Girgenti, the site of the 
ancient Agrigentum, a Greek colony, the 
site of which is now covered with luxu- 
riant groves of fig, orange, and olive. It 
was here that Phalaris had his brazen bull, 
and made Perillus, the inventor, the first 
victim, by enclosing him in it when heated 
red-hot. It was this lovely city that a 
population of 200,000 Sybaritic citizens 
quitted in one night rather than endure 
the shortness of a few days’ provision 
when besieged by the Carthaginians, 
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\ PINE spring evenig, and [ in the very 
<ieaming, reeking heart of London! Dust 
in the roads, dust upon the paving-stones, 
crowds thronging the causeway, carts and 
carriages rolling one after another, the 
wise of their wheels deafening my cars, 
the sight of the multitude oppressing my 
vision. I am one who would fain gaze on 
ereen meadows and waving woods, one 
to whom the rustling of corn and the 
babbling of brooks make swecter music 
‘han the busy sounds of trailie. I will be 
off into the country. 

Such were the tenor of my thoughts as 
| closed the front door of my house, 
situated in a square near Oxford-street, 
and turned into the larger thoroughfare, 
resolved upon a fortmght’s visit to the 
English lakes. 

The sun, long since gone down, left 
still a rosy glow over the western sky, 
md 1 watched the lamps brighten up, one 
by one, into what fancy might paint as a 
golden chain leading into distance, and 
strolled along, lost in contemplating the 
aspect of the streets, the ever-teeming life 
of the vast metropolis, each throb ot 
whose mighty pulse sends argosies to 
every clime, and affects the well-being of 
the civilized world. 

i soon reached Euston-square, and 
made for the huge station, whose large 
hall 1 entered, and amused myself, as 1 
had some Ume to wait, in watching the 
various passengers as they arrived and 
departed. After speculating on several 
whose appearance attracted me, I cauglit 
myself gazing with some degree of in- 
terest at a young man who appeared to 
have nothing of more importance to 
occupy him than | had myself. He was 
tall and dark, with a thick beard and 
moustache, his forehead was high, and 
his eagle eyes gave indications of an active 
spirit within as thev flashed with anger 
when one of the porters let a heavy 
parecl fall on his foot. : 

* Careless raseal!” he exclaimed, “ you 
have almost erushed my foot.’ 

The man apologized, and the stranger 
remarked—* It seems as though if a 
person has a tender place, these fellows 
are sure to find it out.” 

L sympathized with the gentleman, and 
we soon entered into conversation, On 

’ observing that I was going by the nine 
o'clock train, he told me that he too was 
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going by the same, and we arranged to 
travel together. “How far are yoy 
going?” he inquired. I answered— 
—‘Only as far as Rugby to-night, ang 
then I shall ramble slowly on towards the 
North.” 

On looking into the compartments, we 
saw the usual number of somnolert, dis. 
agrecable passengers one mostly meets 
with on thie rail. 

“ YLow is it that people will persistently 
try, or pretend to try, to sleep in the car- 
riages,” remarked my new acquaintance, 
“when no one ever really could sleep? It 
is only a miserable pretext, dislocating 
one’s bones and reminding belated tra- 
vellers of the comfortable beds they 
ought to be at home in.” 

“ Yes,”’ [ rejoined, as we entered the 
carriage; “and how everybody looks at 
you when you enter, as though you had 
no right there, and were most likely a 
pickpocket.” 

‘And people ought to be very careful 
who they do travel with, young man,” 
said a hoarse voice in the farthest corner 
of the earriage. 

I looked, and saw x little, fat, short 
man, tightly buttoned to the chin, ma 
large white great-coat, and with a com- 
forter up to his ears. 

“ You may smile,” continued he, “but 
T could tell you a thing which occurred 
to me, on this very line, and by this very 
train, would perhaps open your eyes a 
little.” 

‘* By all means, let us hear it, sir,” ex- 
claimed my dark companion. “ The tran 
is just starting ; we have a forty-miles run 
before we stop again, and are only three 
in the carriage. If you will tell your 
story, I will tell one; and perhaps our 
friend here,” pointing to me, “ will do the 
sane.” 

I expressed my willingness to have 
done so had I had any story of adventure 
to tell, but added—* T have some cigars, 
and if you will both accept one, we will 
endeavour to pass a pleasant hour.” 

The short man took the proffered 
weed, rolled it in his mouth, extracted 2 
eapacious bottle from a pocket of the 
light great-coat, tipped it affectionately 
to his mouth, lighted his cigar, and com- 
menced as follows :— 

“Tt may be four years ago, and it may 
be five, that I was called by business from 
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y home at Tamworth to London. It 
‘< about a lawsuit that was going on, 


nh 
was a 


and as there was plenty of money and 
the costs likely to come out of the estate, 
we witnesses were pretty well treated by 
the lawyers—at least _they treated me 
liberally enough, and it was not likely 
that I was a-going to grumble when, the 
case being over, Mr. Lewin, the lawyer, 
dropped a sovereign, over and above the 
usual fees, into my hands, and thanked 
me for the very straightforward, con- 
scientious way in which I had given my 
evidence. Well, the case being over early 
in the day, I determined to go and see 
some sights and enjoy myself, and return 
by this same train, which left then at 
9,15, instead of 9 p.m. LT arrived at the 
station pretty early, for having enjoyed 
myself, L was in good humour, and 
thought how much if should like some 
jolly companion with a cigar to join me 
on the line down. I walked up and down 
the platform, but there were few pas- 
sengers that night, and I could not see 
any one whose appearance I liked, or who 
would do to be merry with. Well, I got 
my little friend refilled at the refreshment 
room”’—Here he tapped the region where 
the case-bottle reposed—* and stepped 
into a compartment of a second-class. I 
found I was alone, and said—‘ Hallo, 
Jim, this is not the sort of company you 
bargained for; but, however, I’m not the 
boy to meet sorrow half-way.’ Remark- 
ing this, 1 took my seat. A porter shut 
the door, and the train was on the point 
of starting, when there was a hurried 
stamp on the platform, the door opened, 
and aman hastily jumped in. The door 
was shut, and before | had time to see 
what my companion was like, the train 
had started and was in full career. He 
appeared to be a figure of the largest, if 
I were to judge by the height and size. 
His head was covered by a slouched hat, 
the brim of which was turned down in 
such a way as entirely to conceal his_face. 
Not liking his appearance, I sat quietly 
in my corner. 

“*You don’t seem very sociable, neigh- 
bour,’ he began; ‘folks should not be 
sukky when good company joins them— 
come, be sociable.’ 

“J replied that I had no objection to 
be so, if I ouly knew how. 

“* Well,’ he rejoined, ‘first take a pull 
at this,’ drawing out a huge bottle, ‘and 
then we'll have a game of cards.’ 

I answered that I was a teetotaller, 
and never played cards. 


ADVENTURE. 








_“*Now don’t tell me none of your 
lies,’ he said. ‘Not drink, eh" and he 
accompanied his words with a dig in my 
side, right on my case-bottle. The blow 
was gigantic; the foree of that man’s 
hand you can’t imagine; my bottle was 
broken in bits, and the liquor running out 
discoloured my white coat, 

“¢ A teetotaller, eh!’ said he; ‘smells 
wonderful like rum for teetotal drink. 
Now I tell you what, my cove,’ says he, 
putting his hand into his pocket, from 
which he produced a pistol, ‘sit down at 
once’—(For I had started to my fect to 
resist the outrage)—‘ or I will leave only 
one alive in this carriage, and I promise 
it shan’t be you.’ 

“He held the weapon close to my 
head and 1 was foreed to obev. 

“* Now I tell you what, 1 am quiet 
and peaceable, but you shall be sociable 
and play and drink—come.’ 

“He handed the bottle, and I pre- 
tended to drink. 

“** Now,’ said he, bringing forward the 
cards, ‘what shall we play —you don’t 
know, eh ?—well, we will play hookey. I 
will be banker. I will put four packs 
down, you shall put your money down on 
three, I will double it, and if the one 
comes up uncovered highest, I win, if 
not, you. Of course, you wont stake 
anything low.’ 

“T protested I had no money, but he 
spoke in such a feeling way of the trouble 
I should cause him to search me for 104 
purse, that at last I pulled it out—it con- 
tained about thirty pounds—and taking 
out a few half-crowns, | covered the 
packs, and of course lost directly. I 
thought to myselfi—* Well, we shall stop 
at Wolverton soon, and I can then give 
him into custody immediately, for it is 
evident he will rob me of all. But never 
mind, here goes, I shall get it again 
from the police, and I must be quick, 
for he is dreadful with that pistol” We 
played, and in a few minutes all my 
money had gone. 

““<Now let me see,’ said he; ‘ your 
watch, chain, and rings are worth 
twenty pounds—stake them!’ with awful 
emphasis. 

“TI did so—they were gone. 

“Well,” he said, ‘your clothes are 
good, we will play for them. Of course, 
as a gentleman, you will redeem them 1 
money, wont you? Say five pounds. 
You stake, 1 cover—won again, neve! 
was such luck. Well, I don’t know, you 
seem a shabby crittur, I’d best have 
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them while I can;’ and seizing me by 
the hands, he commenced deliberately to 
strip off my clothes, one by one. 
struggled, I screamed, but it was of no 
use, | was as a baby in his hands; but, 
‘n the scuffle his hat fell off, and I saw 
his face as the face of a grinning skeleton. 
He stripped me to my very stockings. I 
begged, prayed for a rag to cover me, for 
the night was cold. 

“You may think yourself well off 
alive,’ he said. 

“Never mind,’ I gladly thought, ‘the 


train slackens Sage Wolverton is here? 
Alas! as I spoke, the wretch, who had 
been making my things in a bundle 
pushed me into the corner, and openine 
the door stepped out into the darkness 
and before I, a naked, wretched man, 
could make the people at the station 
understand what had happened, he had 
gone beyond recall. The skeleton face 
was, of course, a painted mask, to frighten 
lone passengers ; and all I ever recovered 
was my white great-coat, which the villain 
had dropped in his flight. 


THE MIDWATCH. 


As gently on the midnight sea 
My lingering bark rock’d to aud fro, 
There rose a mermaid suddenly, 
And, singing, ask’d me down below. 
Her raven tresses graceful flow’d 
Upon her bosom snowy white, 
And on her brow a jewel glow’d, 
Which shed a brilliant magic light. 


But far a brighter flash’d on me; 
Beneath her lashes, long and dark, 
As sweet she sang, Come, youth, with me 
And leave your tiny helpless bark, 
A mighty ship e’en lies below, 
Which founder’d here some former day ; 
Now merry fishes to and fro 
Within her grassy cabins play. 


So, come unto my coral grove, 
Deck’d with the India’s costly spoils, 
Where many-colour’d dolphins rove 
Amidst the ocean-serpent’s coils ; 
Its floor is strewn with golden sand, 
And, pearls and crimson shells between, 
So come, be king of fairy land, 
That I may be thy loving queen! 


"Twas but a dream, I have no doubt, 
But, as I vainly let her sing, 
There rose afar a threatening cloud 
Fann’d onward by the storm-king’s wing, 
And, suddenly a sea-bird’s scream 
Prophetic woke the slumbering night, 
When ’midst the lightning’s fearful gleam, 
The mermaid, cursing, sank from sight. 


Where just the moon so calmly shone, 
Reign’d suddenly the deepest dark; 
The sea arose in waves anon, 
The storm-king shriek’d around my bark ; 
But still she braved the fearful gale, 
And swiftly went upon her course. 
We made our port, alive and hale, 


Despite the mermaid’s parting eurse. 





























































CHAPTER I. 
LE MANEGE, 


Ir was in a parlour of the “ Royal Oak” 
apd the afternoon of a sultry summer day, 
Mr. Trot sat at ease with a glass of 
muddy ale before him and a newspaper 
‘1 his hand. On the table were scattered 
sundry ominous-looking papers having a 
suspicious resemblance to unpaid trades- 
men’s bills. Mrs. Trot occupied a seat 
at a little distance from her liege lord, 
apparently engaged in securing lilliputian 
coins of some indefinite value to ashowy, 
red-and-white article of apparel, but 
whether for man or horse, its use was 
alike mysterious. Mrs. T., or Provinda, 
generally abbreviated by her husband to 
“Provi,”’ had passed her meridian, per- 
haps by a couple of years, but her face 
showed no signs of Time’s rude finger, 
though the ruddy patch on either cheek 
seemed indebted to her own. Her hus- 
band, or the ‘‘old man,”’ as she affection- 
ately termed him, was in this respect less 
fortunate, for his countenance was as 
muddy as his beer, and nearly as flat ; he 
wore an old greasy coat, and as he de- 
spised the use of soap and contented 
himself with shaving once a week, his 
appearance was not ag yong, 

“TY can’t see nothing of our advertise- 
ment, Provi,” he exclaimed, removing for 
@ moment a short pipe from his mouth, 
and ruuing a lack-lustre eye over the 
columns of the local gazette. ‘1 s’pose 
they forgot to print it, so we are saved 
the expense of paying for it.” 

“Drat the ixpinse, Trot,” replied his 
mild help-mate; ‘‘’spose them bills paid, 
why need we stay here any longer? we 
have cleared out the townspeople, let’s 
be off to-morrow without another word 
about it.” 

“Ha! ha!’ laughed Trot, “ that’s like 
you, Provi—so like you; and the grand 
performance to take place on Saturday, 
it will throw ’em all off the scent. Ha! 
ha! ha!” 

Just as his laugh ended, the door softly 
opened, and a little girl of some twelve or 
fourteen summers glided quietly into the 
room, | 

“Oh, papa,” she cried, first glancing 
at the — lady in rouge, “the men 
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are outside waiting to see you, and the 
piebald pony wont take his food.” 

“‘ Well, child,” said her mother, petu- 
lantly, ‘‘ and what’s that to you? What 
have you been doing, my young lady, all 
this morning ?” 

“Two hoops and a flag, ma,” answered 
the ehild, patiently, “ besides all the rest.” 

“Two hoops!” replied Provi, con- 
temptuously; “why, when I was your 
age, | had as soon go without my dinner 
as stop short of five. Have you done 

your riding, then ?” 

“No; the pony is lame, and pa said I 
was not to try any of the horses without 
his orders.” 

“Then sit down and help me here. I 
warrant we will make you ride to some 
purpose some day.” 

Bertha Trot was a promising little 
feature in her father’s establishment ; 
pretty and childlike, with innocent win- 
some ways and a gentle, artless nature ; 
she quietly sat down at her mother’s 
bidding, and began cutting out some fan- 
ciful decorations for the evening per- 
formance. After working some little time 
in this way, the door again opened, and 
a queer-looking man with a besmirched 
face poked his head into the room. 
“Oh, there is Loodle, ma!” the child 
cried, jumping up, “‘may he come in ?” 
This individual, whose particular province 
was that of clown, made a slight grimace 
by way of intimating his arrival, and pro- 
ceeded to inquire if the cloth was ready ; 
and master wanted Miss Bertha in the 
stables d’rectly. So he retired with the 
gaily-decorated garment in one hand and 
leading Bertha by the other, in the direc- 
tion of the sheds or stables. Her father 
was standing by the door, in no very 
pleasant mood. Loodle stopped short, 
giving the cloth to his master and touch- 
ing the red spot on the tip of his nose, 
went off whistling. 

“ Well, girl,” said Trot—he only spoke 
thus when moved by more than ordinary 
emotion—“ what have you been doing to 
that ere pony? Why have you been a 
cuttin’ and a trimmin’ of the crittur’s 
mane aud tail with your darned scissors, 
eh ?” 

The little girl, with the identical in- 
strument suspended to her —_ looked 
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the impersonation ofa guilty conscience. 
Upon which her father, with unusual pe- 
netration, declared he knew well she did 
it; but if she thought to get off her 
acting that evening, he guessed he was 
rayther too deep for her, he was. “ So, 
Miss,” he continued, “as that ere hanimal 
cannot be fairly expected to develope his 
talents to-night, I shall put you on ‘ Red 
Jack,’ and see how you like him—that’s 
all!” 

Bertha did not appear to like it at all, 
and protested strongly against her father’s 
determination, finally bursting into pas- 
sionate tears, and vowing she would never, 
never ride any other than her favourite 
little steed. Her affectionate papa, how- 
ever, seemed to think otherwise, and 
having ordered ‘Red Jack,”’—a_broken- 
down steeple-chaser, whose energies could 
be only subdued to working order by the 
employment of dragging the family con- 
veyance from place to place—to be in 
readiness for his daughter against the 
evening performance, left the stables, and 
Bertha, in a dreadful state of alarm, 
followed. It would be tedious to tell how, 
when evening came, ‘‘ Red Jack” looked 
more terrible than the arch-fiend in the 
eyes of his fair rider; how good Mr. 
Loodle gently and tenderly encouraged 
her by voice and gesture; how even the 
stern man in dark green-and-red uniform, 
with gauntlets, who cracked the whip in 
the centre of the ring, made omission of 
his duties in favour of Miss Trot; how 
“Jack” behaved with the utmost so- 
briety of demeanour, and little Bertha, 
forgetting her fears, displayed such feats 
of aguity as drew down thunders of 
applause; how at last, the performance 
beimg over, she clasped “Jack’s” neck 
and vowed she would never ride any 
other horse again. Mr. Trot, with un- 
moved features, watehed his daughter 
over the brim of a pot of porter, and 
turning to Loodle, quietly remarked, she 
would be a topper in course of time; an 
observaiion the latter echoed as well as 
he could while pursuing a small calcula- 
tion in mental arithmetic : if the quart pot 
contaied two pints when his master took 
it in hand, how much would remain for 
himself when it eame to his turn; and, 
though looking very steadily at the pewter 
measure, he rejoined, the youne lady 
would be, of course, the first actress of 
the day, and he thought she was pretty 
Wei up to itnow. In reward for which 
prophecy, lis eaployer tendered him the 
pot, aud the clown having looked through 


the glass bottom at the celling, set ji 
down with a sigh. 

An hour later, when the child was j) 
bed, dreaming of an endless gallop, amidst 
blazing lamps, and her father was smok. 
ing his last pipe for the night, having 
taken his last and two subsequent 
classes of “summut warm,” Mrs. Trot 
snoring on the sofa, and the grand cireys 
so lately the arena of hope and fear, now 
silent and deserted, lights flashed in an 
upper window at a small, mean lodging. 
house not far off, and steps—heavy, ée- 
liberative, important steps—were heard 
ascending the creaking stairs, while over 
the head of the staircase could be seen 
the grotesque visage of Loodle, the 
clown, with his pigtail in constant vibra- 
tion. 

Now, whythis unwonted display should 
be made on a very ordinary occurrence, 
and why the pigtail should persist in 
wagging, seemed utterly incomprehen- 
sible to the matter-of-fact mind of Doctor 
Muggins, whose professional services 
had been evoked at that hour of the night, 
for which requisition he had already made 
up his matter-of-fact mind to demand a 
double fee. Muggins, indeed, had some 
thoughts of tripling it ; when the clown in 
his anxiety to light him up, held a tallow 
candle over bead till the melting grease 
fell in a shower on the doctor’s bald pate. 
When the visit was completed, and the 
low, whispered, earnest inquiry and pro- 
found reply in solemn voice announced 
the fact of an increase to the population 
in shape of a male child—poor little 
mortal—Mr. Loodle, duly impressed with 
the importance of the occasion, resolved in 
consequence to demand an increase of 
his salary. 

«The idea!” exclaimed Provinda to her 
husband, as they jogged along the next 
day, behind “Red Jack ;” “the idea of 
that fellow, Loodle, havinga son!” 

“Eh, but it?s not a bad idea for him, 
answered her husband; “he has been 
asking to have his wages riz im conse- 
quence. ‘What for?’ says I, ‘can yout 
son ride ?’” 

“No,” cried Mrs. T., “you didn't 
though ?” ' 

“Didn’t I,” Trot answered, cutting 
fiercely at * Red Jack.” 

“But I don’t see either why le 
shouldn’t,” said the amiable Mrs. Provi. 

“Uh!” eroaned her husband, “12m 
not a-going to do it.” a“ 

“Oh, Trotty,” cried his lady, laughing, 
“as though I was thinking of that, 
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meant, of course, why the child shouldn’t 
be able to ride. Why, there’s our Bertha, 
she begau almost as early, and then we 
might have a scene with a baby in it on 
horseback !”’ 

“Well,” replied Trot, grufily, “ I must 
think about it.” 

Meanwhile, the father of this interest- 
ing infant whose undeveloped talents in 
horsemanship were under discussion, rode 
at a little distance on a sorry steed whose 
coat was hardly worse than his own. A 
few paces beyond, rode other members of 
the corps, variously mounted and adorned: 
men with blank faces, women in gay 
dresses, all on the most celebrated though 
eccentric looking horses, wending tedi- 
ously on a histrionic mission to Cropfield. 
Within a mile of the town they drew rein 
at a roadside hostelry where the head of 
the establishment had stopped for refresh- 
ment. The company arriving by twos 
and threes, with their finery besmirched, 
and clustering round the door ; while the 
band in its triumphal car drawn by ten 
horses, practised a strain of music under 
shade of some trees. Then they moved 
on, the most bravely caparisoned taking 
the lead; the rest straggling in the rear. 
White horses with brown heads, and 
black chargers with white legs and tails, 
others with speckled hides mottled 
hideously, The bandit chief had mounted 
his moustache, taking it from his waist- 
coat pocket ; and two ladies of the com- 
pany who drove a small phaeton and 
curiously spotted pair of ponies, ceased 
the lively chafling they had hitherto 
carried on with other members of the 
corps, or stupid staring rustics, and as- 
sumed an impressive silence. As for 
Loodle, who had not yet recovered from 
the effect of his newly-acquired position, 
he mounted according to the programme 
on three gaily decorated steeds, and 
started forwards in full glitter and glory. 
And now Cropfield appeared before them, 
its pence street narrow, steep, and 
winding ; up which the procession strained 
and toiled, the eat trumpeting and 
thumping and the horses pufling and 
lowing for their lives. The troupe 
— slowly up the toilsome ascent, 
ey and travel-stained, yet still eliciting 
Stouts of welcome from the more enthu- 
‘iastic of the citizens. Thus at last they 
_ the market-place with its antique 
untain and fruit-stalls standing grouped 
‘ogether around, The sleepy old houses 
- with half an eye as the crowd gather 
nthe clattering pavement, and the hurly- 
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burly of the music rings amongst, the old 
gables, making the very windows Jingle 
lor joy. 

“Hurrah!” ery a lot of small boys, 
as the bandit-chief, awful in hirsute ap- 
pendages, blows from his bugle a perfect 
cloud of handbills which flutter on the 
wind far and wide. 

“* Hooray, blow again guvner, hooray !” 

Then the band-carriage with its team 
of “magnificent greys” drives proudly 
on, wheeling down the High-street, past 
the old church. Loodle’s three charges 
grow restive, refusing to move. Band 
plays louder than ever, with curious varia- 
tions. Immense excitement! Toby and 
Sophy on their hind legs, protesting, with 
their forefeet in the air, against the possi- 
bility of going any further. Meanwhile, 
the crowd thickens as the report of some 
mishap prevails, and the sign-board of an 
inn stretching across the road effectually 
bars their progress in that direction : so 
a sudden change of programme is neces- 
sary—and the procession returns to the 
market-place ; the band playing its wildest 
strains; till in the stable-yard of the 
“Green Dragon,”’ accommodation is ob- 
tained for the wearied cavalcade. 





CHAPTER II. 
UNDER CANVAS. 


‘*T cannot think how it is,” said Trot, 
as, a few hours after, his daughter stood 
before her parents, arrayed in muslin and 
tinsel, “but I allers feel on sich occa- 
sions that she is intended for a higher 
part in life. Thinks I, if so be it ever 
comes to pass, who would suppose she 
had ever performed in a circis, and trod 
the sawdust circle ?” 

It may be observed that on “ sich occa- 
sions” the happy father had generally the 
appearance of being rather more than 
half-drunk, but this was nothing extra- 
ordinary. Mrs. Trot, however, was not 
given to such manifestations of weakness, 
and having told her good man to “shut 
up that drivelling,” placed Bertha on the 
table, and then making her leap thence 
over a chair, kissed her and expressed 
herself satisfied. 

‘* Everybody was there,” as Loodle de- 
clared ; “ full to bursting, sir—the tent is 
full to bursting !”’ 

There were the regular playgoers who 
never missed the smallest travelling 
theatre that ever entered Croplield, where 
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such events were made to measure time 
by. ‘The regular playgoers! ob, dear, 
such fast, raking characters, who smoked 
such dreadful cigars, which were inva- 
riably purchased for the eventful day; 
these persons, with regular play-gomng 
airs, hats, clothes—everything—all these 
were present. There was the respectable 
tradesman, with his wife and family—six 
children, all dressed to the top of their 
best, and quite satisfied; they were 
coming out before the world, coming out, 
too, rather strong. The people from the 
Hall were said to be there, though it 
was well known they were not ; the great 
provincial banker who went everywhere, 
as he said, to gratify his children, he of 
course was there, and all the little tribe 
of Tugginses with him. Mrs. Tuggins did 
not approve of such low places ot amuse- 
ment, and ouly wondered the Government 
didn’t put them down. Young Mr. 
Chowley, the surgeon, was there, partly to 
kill time, of which he had rather more 
at present than he knew what to do with, 
pot partly in the way of business, in case 
any of the corps should happen to break 
their bones. Mr. Grumpus was there, 
who had heard of the break-down in 
Church-row, and was determined, as he 
said, to make a close mvestigation. In 
short, everybody was there, and the tent 
was almost splitting, though, strange to 
say, it did not, perhaps for fear of the 
consequences. 

Behind, and concealed from vulgar 
gaze, were assembled the illustrious 
performers of the equestrian drama, 
only waiting the signal to enter the 
arena and dazzle the eyes of Crop- 
field. 

Here stood a young, graceful girl of 
seventeen, with ribbons and tinsel finery, 
her pale face, though wrought into a 
smile, ill concealing an aching heart ; and 
here, in silent majesty, the monarch of 
Timbuctoo, his lion robe on one shoulder, 
a quiver of arrows on the other, his 
scarlet tunic, bare knees and sandalled 
feet announcing him ready for the extrée. 
I'wo pretty actresses were mounted, but- 
toning their white gauntlets and lauch- 
ing, while their horses fretted and 
snorted, anxious to get it over as quickly 
as possible, and win their suppers. Among 
these the anxious upturned face of 
Bertha appeared, led by Loodle himself, 
the others making way for her with sullen 
courtesy. T’he clown lifted the little 
girl on her favourite steed, and then 
UTMUNS away, brushed something, perhaps 


a cobweb out of his eye, and went back 
to his master. 

“We are all ready, sir,” he said, and 
the Star of the Evening with them 
cS ra : : 4 

Shall I tell Jenkins to give the Signal ?” 

“Yes,” hiccupped Trot, looking ya. 
cantly at him; “go on.” 

The band struck up, the curtains were 
drawn aside, and one by one the horses 
and their riders bounded into the circle 

“Ho, ho, ho,” laughed Loodle: “here 
we are again.” 

This highly original joke, coupled with 
his grotesque appearance, could not fail 
to draw peals of laughter, accompanied 
by arunning fire of applause; even Mr. 
Chowley, who remembered having heard 
that time-honoured jest at the panto- 
mimes, could not repress his laughter, 
though he tried to look grave, as suitable 
to one bearing such heavy professional 
responsibilities. He also went the length 
of whispering to Tuggins, whom he hoped 
to secure as a patient, that it was quite 
a common joke in the London theatres, 
at which Mr. Tuggins, whose whole at. 
tention was absorbed in the spectacle, 
and could therefore ill brook interrup. 
tion, turned short round and answered 
savagely, he should like to see Aim do it, 
on which, Chowley, who was rather sen- 
sitive, recoiled, and wished inwardly he 
had not come. 

‘“Ho, ho, ho,” cried Loodle, runnmg 
under the horses’ legs, scrambling on 
their baeks, and rolling off ignominiously, 
tumbling against the master of the ming, 
and even offering to race him for sixpence, 
an insult that officer returned by applymg 
his whip with proper severity to the 
clown’s back, whereupon the youngest 
Tuggins began to cry, causing conster- 
nation in her parent’s breast, and thereby 
setting Mr. Chowley at ease. 

And now the evening’s amusement 
grew deadly exciting. Miss Trot, the 
accomplished daughter of the spirited 
and talented proprietor, bounded through 
three consecutive hoops, leaping a wide 
sheet or flag, and riding at a tremendous 
six times round the arena, in the 
atter part of her performance, closely 
pursued by his majesty of Timbuctoo, who, 
ever and anon, discharged from his bow 
an arrow at the fleeing fair one, Just miss 
ing, by the merest accident, from pierc- 
ing her through and through. In van 
did that son of Momus, Wakeful Loodle, 
throw somersault upon somersault, 12 
vain did he even spring up behind and 
clasp the king in his long thin arms; the 
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elentless chase continued till on the 
xth round, a covered hoop opposed a 
parrier, through which Miss Trott sprang 
without a moment’s hesitation, and 
lighting, it is to be hoped, safely on the 
other side, disappeared. ‘The king of 
Timbuctoo having apparently no other 
obiect in life, shot himself with his own 
hand, the spike of an arrow appearing 
under his left arm, from which it must 
evidently have transfixed the heart, and 
so to end his career, Wakeful falling on 
the body and dragging it away, while the 
spectators held their breath in silent 
wonder and admiration. 

“That was cleverly done, sir,” said 
Grumpus, speaking over his shoulder toa 
friend. “I looked hard, sir—I looked 
hard, but do you know, I believe he never 
wut that dart deeper than his waistcoat. 
What do you think, Mr. Chowley? I 
should like to have your opinion, sir. I[ 
am here to closely investigate the per- 
formance; it was the sole object of my 
coming.” 

There were many opinions delivered 
the following day, throughout the length 
aud breadth of Cropfield. The Tug- 
gins and Grumpus parties declared it 
was well worth seeing, while the regular 
playgoers considered it was nothing to 
be compared with the last, and only wished 
it had been a theatre; but every one 
agreed the object of the king’s pursuit 
lad deserved a better fate, and while 
Tuggins determined to treat the children 
to the next evening’s performance, which 
was announced “ positively for the last 
time,” Mr. Grumpus declared he intended 
to investigate the matter further for his 
own satisfaction. But if the young men 
and big boys were lost in admiration for 
the proprietor’s daughter, the little boys 
aud girls, poor happy little folk, were 
wid with enthusiasm for Wakeful 
Loodle, 

They little thought, as he nodded and 
grinned, that he could possibly keep in 
his hand an old crumpled letter, to 
which he often glanced between the per- 
lormances, and which they imagined must 
contain the jokes he was cutting for their 
amusement, while all the time it was 
simply a letter from his Mary Jane, that 
sue had managed to send him, as a sort 
of bulletin, 

Often of a day might the honest fellow 

ve been seen conning, with puzzled 
Countenance, the unintelligible scrawl, or 
Seeking for Miss Bertha to come and 
make it out for him. He waited for her 


b 


till after the rehearsal, and then pro- 
ducing the precious document, asked if 
Miss would be so good as to read it to 
him, as he was not much of a scholar. 
Bertha began expounding it so clearly, 
and with such distinct enunciation, as to 
alarm him, and he begged her not to 
read it so loud lest her pa_ should 
hear. 

“Why shouldn’t he?” cried Bertha, 
rather peevishly, and then finished with 
a—‘so, no more at present from your 
truthful and loving wife,” at which the 
little girl fairly laughed outright, and 
catching hold of the Clown’s rough hand, 
asked him a hundred questions about the 
baby, and what it’s name was ?—and how 
old ?—and if it would ever learn to ride, 
or would tumble and make jokes instead ? 
one of which branches of industry Bertha 
supposed to be the only fair outlet for 
honourable enterprise. He was glad to 
get off under pretence of work, and when 
alone again took out the letter, holding it 
upside down, and thus endeavouring to 
construe its contents. This, however, 
proved unavailing, so he put it aside till 
another opportunity occurred for Miss 
Trot to give him a reading. 

The third morning after their arrival in 
Cropfield, the ‘parental anxiety of Trot 
and his wife was aroused by the unusual 
stillness that prevailed in Bertha’s cham- 
ber. She was generally early awake, and 
her smiling face and merry voice were the 
first signs of life in the room; but now 
the child had neither been seen nor 
heard since retiring to rest the night 
previous. | 

Upon entering the room where she 
slept, and looking into the bed, Mrs. 
Trot saw her daughter’s form lying there 
motionless and all unconscious. ‘To her 
cries and entreaties she gave no answer, 
gazing vacantly upwards; and when 
raised, only falling back insensible on the 

illow. 

Why! what ails her?” exclaimed 
Provinda, speaking to herself, and yet 
loud enough to be heard. ‘Come here, 
Trot, directly.” 

“Why, wot’s the row?” cried that 
excellent individual, coming slowly for- 
wards. ‘‘ Anything up, eh?” 

“Why, cannot you see yourself?” re- 
joined his wife. ‘ What can be the 
matter with her? It cannot be the per- 
formance, can it ?” 

“Oh, that was nothing,”’ replied Trot, 
with stupid indifference; “let me recol- 
lect what it was.” 
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“Well! what was it?” asked his 
amiable helpmate. 

“Vy,” he answered—looking up ata 
corner of the ceiling—“ vy, nothing to 
speak of; only just a standing on her 
"ed !” 

“Nothing but that?” exclaimed the 
mother : “‘ then it must be something else. 
See there! poor thing, she’s all in a maze, 
and I have been shaking her these five 
minutes as hard as ever | could; but she 
don’t seem to know me one bit.” 

Then ‘Trot fetched a little cold water, 
and splashed it on her face. This seemed 
to do more good, and the child moaned 
faintly. So an hour passed by, and then 
she could move about in the bed, but 
held her hands to her head, screaming 
loudly. 

“Well, here’s a go,” remarked her 
affectionate father; “’tis almost as bad 
as when the black mare broke her back, 
and that was a business !” 

“What’s to be done?” inquired Pro- 
vinda; “hadn’t we better send for a 
doctor ?” 

“ Doctors!” replied Trot; ‘ doctors! 
[ don’t fancy that. Have we uo physic 
by us? Provi, do think, there’s a dear; 
there must be summut. Why, there’s 
the blistering grease we use for the horses, 
and some constitution balls, besides the 
stringent water.” 

Upon this information the two latter 
willie were produced, much to the relief 
of both parents; but then a little diffi- 
culiy arose as to the mode of application. 

“Hang it,’ muttered the man, “ we 
are done arter all; so we inust send for 
a doctor. But drat ’em, they are so 
pensive.” ; 

Meanwhile some vinegar and water 
was applied to the child’s burning fore- 
head, while Trot put on his best waist- 
coat—a very splendid affair, and a long 
watch-chain. And these arrangements 
being completed, they awaited the enemy. 

Dr. Mawplash was of opinion it was 
the brain. 

“ Ah, indeed!” cried Mrs. Trot; “af. 
flamation, I suppose 2” 

oe took a pinch of snuff, and 
Trot, who stood a few yards off, having an 
indistinct recollection of some former 
clown in his company being dissected by 
a member of the doctor's profession, 
thought it best not to be too familiar, and 
therefore walked out of the room, leaving 
his wife to bring matters to a conclusion, 

But Bertha was far too ill for one visit 
to do her much good; and as the doctor 
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forbade her removal from the house, the 
circus remained in the town. , 

¢é 33 ; 

ce aay a rumbled a roi 
A ake something on the market 
day. 

‘And we’ve not done with the towns. 
people yet,” cried Provinda. A sentiment 
so refreshing to her (Trot’s) mind, that he 
actually made a good breakfast on the 
strength of it. 

For several days Wakeful Loodle 
walked about as in a dream, being con- 
stantly tumbled over on the stairs leading 
up to Bertha’s room, or getting in the 
way in the passage, where he waited for 
the doctor’s visit to make his inquiry, 
As for Mrs. Trot, she lost all patience 
with him, and wondered loudly at his 
impertinence in coming so far up the 
stairs. It was noticed also he made the 
same jests several times over, and alto- 
gether conducted himself very unlike a 
true son of Momus. 

Another letter also arrived, for which 
he had to pay twopence, and the hope- 
lessness of deciphering the contents ren- 
dered him quite a desperate man. Hap. 
pily, just then Bertha began rapidly to 
recover, and was shortly able to go about 
as usual, only looking pale from her ill- 
ness; and Wakeful was a joyful man 
when they struck the tent, and marched 
very early one morning out of Cropfield. 





CHAPTER III. 


DR. MAWPLASH. 


Dr. Mawrtasu had finished his rounds, 
he had also finished his dinner—and at 
this hour of the day, about six P.M., Was 
sitting in a little room, called the “ Con- 
sulting-room,” though on what grounds 
was never very apparent, amusing him- 
self by looking over the pages of a large 
thick folio volume, which bore on 1s 
back the vulgar word “ Ledger.” Sit- 
ting thus occupied at a large, crazy, tol 
tering desk in one corner of the roo, 
with the stump of a pen he made occa 
sional scratches on the page before him, 
while communing with himself as follows. 

“Six times six are thirty-six, at two 
and-sixpence each, and an extra visit, 
with the mixture daily as before; @ dea 
of insolence to pocket at the last vis 
refused any more medicine, and —_ ; 
glad to have the bill. Very well—ie 
me see. An extra visit—extra meals 
trouble and insolence; they don’t take 
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‘y that sense though—six boxes of pills, 
twenty-four in each, that’s a hundred 
and forty-four, at five shillings a box, 
which comes to one pound ten, carried 
over— Oh, dear me! if I could charge 
for making out the bill, I would.” 

As he thus mused, a distant bell set 
up a tinkling of a peculiar cracked-pot 
character, and shortly after steps were 
heard in the passage, and a knock at the 
door interrupted lus reverie. 

The person who knocked wasa tall, lanky 
young man, with a faded expressionof face, 
as though the original features had been 
washed out or worn down; his whiskers 
partook of the same indefinite character, 
and, like the hair on his head, which was 
of a pale sandy colour, seemed fast run- 
ning to seed. As he opened the door, 
preparatory to delivering a message, it 
would not have escaped the notice of a 
close observer that his hands were stained 
with a colour not unlike powdered rhu- 
barb, and he carried with him a strange, 
nysterious perfume, though scarcely de- 
serving such aname, as though a mixture 
of aloes and assafoetida, with a little cam- 
phor and hartshorn had been copiously 
sprinkled over him. From these porten- 
tous signs it may be concluded the young 
man was connected with the manage- 
ment and manipulation of drugs in the 
doctor’s surgery. 

“Ah! is that you, Mr. Stumps? You 
should have knocked, you know,” cried 
Mawplash, testily, forgetting the knock 
had aroused him. ‘ Well, and what is 
the matter, eh 2” 

“Some one has called, sir, for Mrs. 
Bigam’s medicine, and you are wanted 
immediately to go and see a patient at 
Milk-cum-Mallows.” 

“Well, you must prepare that medicine, 
and say I will come over directly ; or, 
stay—give them the medicine, two boxes 
ot pills, eight draughts and a blister; it 
will not take you a minute, and then— 
let me see. Ah, yes, you shall go in m 
place ; say you will attend at once, and, 
by the way, I cannot make up this account 
just now. So when you return, just go 
through it, and write out the bill. And, 
lei me see. Oh, Mr. Stumps, have you 
been able to hear anything farther of 
those people I was called to the other 
day? They cannot have left yet, eh ?” 

Stumps took hold of one of his coat- 
buttons and began to think. 

“Well, sir,” he replied, “I was called 
over to Hogley-in-the-Hole in the night, 
and retumed, as you know, early this 





morning, and about three miles from this 
town i believe I passed the whole circus 
on the road.” 

* What, sir!” cried the doctor. ‘ You 
passed the circus—and what then? Take 
care, sir, take care—what then? I pre- 
sume you at once inquired of the pro- 
prietor where he was going, and if he 
had settled my account, or intended 
to, eh?” 

“ Why, sir,” answered Stumps, twist- 
ing the unfortunate button till it fairly 
came off, “to say the truth, I did no 
such thing.” 

* What! you connived, absolutely con- 
nived, sir, at their escape, did you, eh, 
sir, ei? Allowed them to pass you on 
the road without a word—I’ll be bound 
to say without even a word about the 
bill. Come, sir, I’ll thank you to inform 
me, without any reserve or equivocation. 
What! you did nothing! Oh no, sir, 
nothing, of course! only robbed me— 
robbed your employer, sir, of five pounds. 
That’s all, sir, that’s all! Go back to 
the surgery, and remind me to speak to 
you on the subject another time. 

Mr. Stumps appeared to consider for 
half a minute, and then closing the door, 
made upa tremendous fist, which he shook 
three times deliberately just outside, and 
having administered this singular form 
of consolation to his wounded feelings, 
he returned to the duties of his humble 
post as though nothing particular had 
happened to disturb his composure. 

“T’ve been three years with him,” said 
the assistant to himself—“ three years 
come Christmas. Where’s that jalaa— 
and this, five grains—shall be the last— 
to be taken immediately.” 

It was with a little pardonable self- 
satisfaction that he reckoned as he trudged 
through the mud on his way to Milk-cum- 
Mallows, how soon he could venture to 
think of starting in a small way on his 
own account; for all the time he had 
fageed and drudged in Mawplash’s em- 
ployment, the pittance he received had 
been scrupulously saved, and now almost 
amounted in his eyes to a small fortune. 

“Oh, yes, I'll be even with old M. 
and take the wind out of his sails some 
day.” 

From which it was clear that Mr. 
Stumps was an ambitious, if not a very 
revengeful person. There was some- 
thing in him, too, more than many sup- 
posed, who only regarded him as a sort 
of professional drudge, existing on the 
slender tenure of his employer’s cood- 
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will, and earning thereby such a salary, 
in addition to his keep, as a respectable 
butler would have been almost above 
taking. The son of a poor clergyman, 
he had passed a tedious seven years of 
apprenticeship to a country practitioner 
of medicine, and having been enabled, 
partly with the assistance of friends, and 
by working his time with a London apo- 
thecary, to go through the curriculum 
of study at an hospital in London, he was, 
though without legal qualification, a 
tolerable proficient in his calling, and 
very popular among the larger circle of 
poor patients who came under his care. 
Mr. Stumps having been fairly started 
on his country visit, Dr. Mawplash 
gathered up the loose papersand accounts, 
and having carefully locked them in his 
desk, and extinguished the light in the 
surgery, so as in the event of his assistant 
returning during his own absence, there 
would at least be a chance of flattening his 
uose or blackening his eye against the 
wall; having completed all these precau- 
tions, the doctor stepped out to spend an 
hour or two, as was sometimes his custom, 
at the neighbouring tavern. It was not 
in any sense a club that assembled there 
of an evening to sip brandy-and-water in 
that dull little public room, but rather 
half-a-dozen idle souls who neither knew 
nor cared to know, a better way of closing 
the day. Among them was an old hall- 
pay naval oilicer, supposed to have shone 
as a lieutenant in his palmy days and 
consequently dubbed “captain.” There 
was the head clerk at the bank, looked 
upon with much respect as betitted his 
tremendous pecuniary connexions. An at- 
torney who was well known to beat his wife 
and starve his children, but who treated 
himself with rather more consideration. 
A commercial traveller would sometimes 
join the circle, or a burly long-headed 
farmer, who preferred staying at the inn 
after market, to driving to his farm ten 
miles away. With these worthies the 
doctor enjoyed an excellent understand- 
ing. The naval otticer called him 
“doctor” or “ Mawplash ” when quoting 
him as an authority. The head clerk 
called him “our doctor” in reference to 
the attendance his wife had received from 
Dr. M. on a certain interesting occasion. 
The attorney, who always bore him a 
sly grudge, as being chiefly instrumental 
in introducing fresh members to the 
family circle, spoke at him as “you 
doctor,” while the commercial gent. in- 
variably treated him to a “sir” at the 


conclusion of every sentence ; so, on the 
whole, Mawplash stood decidedly yell 
with them, and enjoyed better spirits in 
more ways than one while in their society. 
To explain this it is scarcely necessary io 
add, that our doctor was a single man, 
and had no one at home but Stumps to 
whom he could devote his attentions. 
and it is unnecessary to remark that the 
assistant’s share was by no means envia. 
ble. It was not surprising if he preferred 
spending his evenings out, and on this 
particular occasion he seemed more than 
usually in need of a revival, indeed, he 
looked sad on entering the room, where 
under a thin cloud of tobacco smoke, the 
company were mostly assembled. 

“Why, doctor!” cried the lieutenant, 
“vou look deuced glum, man. What is 
it, eh ?” 

“Oh, you doctors,” said the lawyer, 
hitching up his chair to the table and 
laying his hand on the brandy bottle. 
* You doctors don’t want any sympathy. 
There’s my poor wife been waiting for her 
‘post-mortem’ these ten years; if I had 
called in a doctor now, why she or | 
would have been disappointed ; however, 
let that pass; here’s a health to you 
doctors anyhow, though you can’t give 1 
your patients, ho, ho !” 

“Really, sir, really I do trust nothing 
is the matter,” quoth Mr. Swipes, the 
traveller, making as he spoke a most defe- 
rential bow; “that gentleman,” indicat- 
ing with his thumb the attorney, “likes 
to have his joke, but I do hope now Us 
nothing serious. Sick folks do give a 
power of trouble surely, and for my part 
[ always said and stuck to it, I wouldn't 
bea doctor. No, sir, asking your pardon, 
and raising his glass, he imbibed the cou- 
tents with great fervour. 

The doctor meanwhile had scarcely 
noticed these preliminary remarks, but 
sitting down with a grunt, filled up 4 
class of pretty stiff brandy-and-water, au¢ 
looking towards the lieutenant— 

“Cap'n,” he said, “what news 

That gallant officer was just on tue 
point of putting the same question: how- 
ever, by an effort, evincing that presence 
of mind on which he piqued himself, re- 
plied— a 

“No, doctor; sexiores priores, M you 
please!” which answer being much is. 
plauded, either for the ready wit It Gi 
played, or the Latin, which Mr. Swipes 
particularly admired, the doctor Com 
sidered it, as he said, “his duty to pu 
the case before them.” 
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«You may be aware then, gentlemen, 
[have been in attendance on the family 
of that travelling mountebank——” 

Swipes pricked up his ears at the word 
“travelling,” and listened with intense 
respect. _ 

“Oh! the circus people,” rejoined the 
captain. “Capital place! Slap-up per- 
formance! Pretty girls, eli ?” 

“His name is Trog!” exclaimed the 
doctor, with severity. ‘‘ Child very ill— 
brain-fever.” 

The attorney folded his arms, and 
harkened diligently. 

“Bad case,” continued Mawplash, 
“very bad case: leeches, blisters, pills, 

owders, mixtures, and draughts, with 
lotion Value? Well, never mind 
that.” 

“The figure, sir?” put in Swipes. 

“Well, well,” replied Mawplash, testily, 
“’twas only five pounds.” 

“There, you doctors; just see how 
they make their money,” growled the 
lawyer, and even the Commercial began 
to think it was not such a bad thing. 

“| trust you got your fee though, doc- 
tor,” eried the captain, in a quarter-deck 
tone of voice. 

“Got it, sir!” answered the doctor, his 
eyes flashing at the very idea. ‘They 
got themselves off first, by Jove!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the attorney. 
“Ho, ho, ho!” chuckled the naval officer, 
possibly with the recollection of some 
simuiar exploit. ‘ He, he, he!” grinned 
the commercial gent. 

“Got olf, sir,’ added Mawplash, be- 


tween his teeth, “and never paid a screw!” 


“A merry evening, gents !” 

The utterer of this pithy sentence was 
& lean pale-faced man, about forty years 
of age, with a little thin straight hair 
round his head, and bald on the top. He 
Lad glided into the room with an air of 
ceference and diflidence combined, and 
seemed attracted by a sort of freemasonry 
towards Mr. Swipes, who introduced him 
to the others as “Mr. Dunbrowne, over 
tie way.” 

_ As his name was well known, and his 
lace also, and his private history and full 
particulars of his last bankruptcy were all 
‘Lown to those present, that little cere- 
ore) Was hardly necessary ; but for those 

#0 have not the pleasure of knowing 
ar, Dunbrowne, it may suffice to state, 
: deals in hosiery and fleecy goods in a 
smal! Way. 

Pith gn, interval of silence having 

‘Apsed, the doctor took up his story. 


“Yes, gentlemen, that man has com- 
mitted a felony of the very worst de- 
scription, and I sincerely hope he may 
break his neck for it.” 

“In which case you doctors wouldn’t 
be much service,” added the lawyer. 

This gloomy turn of the conversation 
naturally led Mr. Dunbrowne to inquire 
if anything had happened, possibly with 
the very faintest notion of an unlimited 
order for flannel and crape; however, 
Mr. Swipes pinched his arm, and the 
lieutenant screwed his toes, so that he 
judged it best to hold his tongue. 

“Only that mountebank, sir, who has 
juggled me out of my fee,” said Maw- 
plash. 

“Dear me, sir!” cried Dunbrowne, 
“you don’t mean Trot, the great eques- 
trian performer?” his fingers rising of 
their own accord in astonishment. 

“ Hquestrian fiddlesticks, sir !”? 
screamed the doctor, “ that’s the man.” 

“Oh, dear,” gasped Dunbrowne, appa- 
rently much relieved, “to think, now, of 
that. Why, sir, that man has served us 
all—I mean the ’spectable tradespeople 
—the same. Why, sir, ’twas but yester- 
day, one of his gang entered my little 
shop, and ordered so many yards of this 
and so many yards of ’tother, that L got 
quite alarmed. ‘Oh!’ said she, ‘never 
mind if you ’aven’t got it, but if you ‘ave 


just send it to the “Dragon,” for Mrs. 


Trot, along with the bill.’ And there’s 
my neighbour, Johnson, sir, who sold 
him a be-you-ti-ful hat and feather for his 
daughter, and he has served others the 
same.” 

“As for the small tradesfolk,” said 
Dunbrowne, assuming a look of infinite 
compassion, “I understand they’re all 
ruined by the horsemanship, poor souls. 
You see, they would go to the last, and 
they pawned blankets and sheets, and 
the very clothes on their backs, 1 am 
told, to get the money for admission.” 

A dead silence followed this important 
communication, which, growing every 
minute more intense, Mr. Swipes offered 
to give the company “ Away with Melan- 
choly.” And this having been delivered 
amidst the ringing of glasses and general 
applause, the captain volunteered a gun- 
room ballad, and the doctor and lawyer, 
and banking clerk, and even Dunbrowne, 
were each and all so overpowered, either 
by the affecting words or the heated 
room—for the clerk protested it could not 
have been anything else—that they gra- 
dually relaxed their stern attitude as 
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listeners, and slowly expanded into a 
wonderful variety of smiles, which re- 
solved as the song concluded, into the fol- 
lowing strange phenomena— 
First, there was Mr. Swipes, as might 
have been only expected, grinning from 
ear to ear, occasionally toppling s over and 
con ing down with a tremendous ha! ha! 
ha! Then the clerk, who could only 
mite his breast and cough with the 
creat effort not to laugh too loud, while 
‘he tears ran down his face. The lawyer 
all the while indulging in a chorus of 
“To! ho! ho! you doctors! how could 
you—ho! ho! ho!” Slapping Dr. Maw- 
plash on his back and indeed anywhere 
where he could most conveniently reach 
nin, Mawplash himself, with the back 
of his chair crushing Dunbrow ne against 
he wa . kept ti iking snuil and laughing 
ha hia! ha! While the unhappy ‘Dun- 
browne, ‘whether from the more limited 
supply of ereature comforts he had taken, 
or wlcther he was by nature a melan- 
choly man, or by the force of circum. 
stances had become so, or else from mere 
pressure of the chair, which would not at 


any time have been pleasant, instead of 
joining the general mirth, gave vent to 
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the most dolorous groans and sighs; the 
corner of his mouth only rising for an 
instant to fall still lower the next; while 
his eyes, watering with a sense of his 
condition, were rolled upwards and back. 
wards and in any direction from which he 
thought some relief might be obtained. 
At last, in the wrestling of despair, he 
manage d by a superhuman effort to re 
lease himself, and looking out of win. 
dow, declared he saw Mrs. Dunbrowne 
sitting up for him, and on this being 
known, Swipes 0 ffered to see him home: 
and as the little banker’s clerk exhibited 
the most extraordinary propensity to 
walk into a cupboard, after sitting on the 
hob and making strange outcries, it was 
only right to extend the same protection 
to him. The lawyer made an effort to 
joke about the “ Habeas corpus,” and 
feebly articulated, ‘“‘ You doctors,” while 
the lieutenant moved steadily off, the 
doctor followed, and so the evening’s 
revelry was finally extinguished. As Dr. 
Mawplash slammed his house door—it 

was always a very loud, noisy door—a 
profound silence, only ‘broken by the 
distant tramp of the lieutenant’s boots, 
fell upon the slumbering town. 


(To be continued.) 





THINKING. 


TrtnkinG, thinking, always thinking, 
Is the busy mind of man ; 
Never wearying of its duty, 
Carrying: out our Author's plan. 
Never does it think of stopping, 
But its onward motion keeps 
Visits all the realms of dream ates 
While the weary body sleeps. 


Thinking, thinking, foolish thinking, 
Naught of entertainments find, 
Steals away the precious moments, 
Leaves no recompense behind. 
But a pure and holy thinking 
Purifies the heart and life, 
Lightens grief and softens sorrow, 
Drives aw ay all worldly strife. 


Thinking, thinking 


, careful thinking 


Fills the mind with wholesome food ; 
Sends abroad bright gems of wisdom, 
Day-star of the ereat and good. 

All the world with knowledge filleth, 
Driveth error from the field : 
Everything to careful thinking 


Must with due submission yield. 








GarpENs belonging to the nobility im the 
middle ages were very different things to 
those of the present day. The latter 
bring before us the “ peculiar features of 
the 2 ge vegetation exhibited by 
every land: the shrubs of North America, 
the heaths of Southern Africa, the spinous 
cacti of Mexico, the gay climbers of India, 
and the grotesque orchids of South Ame- 
rica, are all represented by living forms 
in our gardens and hot-houses.” Some 
of the most valued plants in the ancient 
gardens of England are now looked upon 
with something akin to contempt, from 
their simple and unpretending characters, 
whilst their paucity is apt to excite our 
ridicule. Nevertheless, our ancestors 
were as mnch delighted with their garden 
treasures as we can be with all our pro- 
digal display of floral beauty and novelty, 
as we learn from hints casually dropped 
by the old poets and chroniclers. 

The ordinary character of the gardens 
which were frequently attached to the 
residences of the nobles may be seen from 
in account preserved in the office of the 
Duchy of Lancaster, rendered in 1296, 
by the bailiff of Henry de Lacy, Earl of 
Lincoln,* of the profits arising from, and 
the expenditure upon the earl’s garden in 
Holborn, then in the suburbs of London. 
We learn from this curious document 
that apples, pears, large nuts, and cherries, 
were produced in sufficient quantities not 
ouly to supply the earl’s table, but also 
to yield a profit by their sale. The com- 
paratively large sum of 9/. 2s. 3d. in 
money of that time, was received in one 
yearfrom the sale of fruit alone. The 
vegetables cultivated in this garden were 
beans, onions, garlic, leeks, and some 
others which are not specifically named. 
Hemp was also grown there, and some 
description of plant which yielded verjuice. 
Cuttings of the vines were sold, from 
which it may be inferred that the earl’s 
tees were held in some estimation. The 
stock purchased for this garden com- 
prised cuttings or sets of the following 
Varieties of pear-trees; namely, two of 





* Henry de Lacy was one of the wealthiest 
barons of his time. He was the last. of that 
name who bore the title of Earl of Lincoln, and 
died in 1312. 

t Equal to about 135/. of modern currency. 
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the St. Rigle, two of the Martin, five of 
the Caillou, and three of the Pesse-Pucelle. 
It is stated that these cuttings were for 
planting. The only flowers named are 
Roses of which a quantity was sold, pro- 
ducing 3s. 2/7. There was a silk or 
vivary in the garden, and the bailiff ex- 
pended 8s. in the’ purchase of small fish, 
frogs, and eels, to feed the pikes in it. 
This account further shows that the gar- 
den was inclosed by a paling and fosse; 
that it was managed by a head gardener, 
who had an annual fee of 52s. 2d.; 
together with a robe or livery. His as- 
sistants seem to have been numerous; 
their collective wages for the year 
amounted to 52. 

Alexander Necham, a writer who lived 
under the reigns of Henry IL., of Richard 
I., and John, says, a “noble garden” 
should be arrayed with roses, lilies, sun- 
flowers, violets, and poppies; he men- 
tions also the narcissus. 

The rose, the queen of the garden, 
seems to have been cultivated from the 
most remote time. King John sent a 
wreath of roses to his lady, par amour, at 
Ditton. Roses and lilies were among the 
plants bought for the royal garden at 
Westminster in 1276. The annual ren- 
dering of a rose is one of the commonest 
species of quit-rent named in ancient con- 
veyances. 

Of all the flowers, however, known to 
our ancestors, the gillyflower, or clove- 
pink was the commonest, and to a certain » 
degree the most esteemed. The reserved 
rent, “wnius clavi gariofili,” which is of 
such frequent occurrence in medieval 
deeds relating to land, meant simply the 
render of a gillyflower. Even to the end 
of the sixteenth century this flower occu- 
pied an eminent position in the flower 
garden; for Lawson, in his Country 
Housewife’s Garden, terms it the king of 
flowers, except the rose, and boasts that 
he had gillyflowers ‘‘of nine or ten se- 
veral colours, and divers of them as big 
as roses. Of all the flowers (save the 
damask rose) they are the most pleasant 
to sight and smell.” There was a variety 
of this flower well known in early times 
as the wall-gillyflower, or bee-flower, “ be- 
cause growing in walls, even in winter, 
and good for bees.” 

Another plant which ornamented me- 
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dieval gardens was the periwinkle; as 
Chaucer says— 
‘There sprang the violet all newe, 
And fresh pervinke (periwinkle), rich of hewe, 
And flowries yellow, white, and rede, 
Such plente grew there now in the mede.” 

As this plant will flower uuder the 
shade of trees or lofty walls, it was well 
adapted to ornament the sombre gardens 
of early times. 

An apiary was generally attached to a 
medieval garden, and formed part of the 
stock. The numerous entries in Domes- 
day, in which honey is mentioned, show 
how much that product was employed for 
domestic purposes in the eleventh cen- 
tury. Among other uses to which it was 
applied was the making of beer or ale. 
When the Duke of Saxony visited Eng- 
land in the reign of Henry IL., the sheriff 
of Hampshire had an allowance in his 
account tor corn, barley, and honey, which 
he had purchased to brew beer for the 
duke’s use. 

Water being an absolute necessity, 
every large garden was supplied with a 
poud or well; and it appears from ancient 
illuminations that fountains or conduits, 
often of elaborate design, were sometimes 
erected in the gardens of the wealthy. 
Very little art was shown in the laying 
out of the gardens themselves before the 
fifteenth century. Our ancestors were 
very fond of the greensward, and any re- 
semblance to modern flower-beds is rarely 
seen in the illustrations of old manu- 
scripts ; when flowers are represented so 
planted they are generally surrounded by 
a wattled fence. 

In a Latin sermon, still in existence, 


Cardinal Langton, deserting his prose, 


and the more learned language, sudden] 
breaks out into song in the idiom of the 
trouveres in honour of Alice, queen of 
Henry 1. In eight graceful and lively 
lines, he relates how “la belle Alice” rose 
betimes, and having bedecked herself, 
Went out into a garden, and there ga- 
thered tine tlowers, which she wove into 
a chaplet. 

As to the estimation in which gardens 
were held in former times, Chaucer, the 
father ot English poetry, gives several in- 
dications. 

In the “ Knight’s Tale,” he introduces 
the heroine— 





‘in the garden as the sun uprist, 

She walketh up and down where as her list. 
She gathereth tlowers, partly white and red, 
To make a subtle garland for her head.”’ 


A great part of the “ Franklin’s Tale” 
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is taken up in describing the grief of 
Dorique whilst her husband is away from 
her in England. Her friends arrange 
that diversions of all kinds should take 
place for the soothing of her orief, 
Among other sewer: chosen is a garden 
which is thus described— : 


“This garden full of leaves and of flowers: 
And eraft of mannés hand so curiously 
Arrayed had this garden truely, 

That never was there garden of such price, 
But if it were the very Paradise. 

The odour of flow’res and the freshe sight 
Would have ymaked any heart light 

That ever was born, but if too great sickness, 
Or too great sorrow held it in distress, 

So full it was of beauty and pleasance.” 


And again, in the “ Merchant’s Tale,” 
he describes another garden— 


“ He had a garden walled withe stone, 
So fair a garden wot I no where none. 
Nor out of doubt I verily suppose, 
That he that wrote the Romaunt of the Rose 
Ne could of it the beauty well devise ; 
Ne Pricepus ne mighte not suffice. 
Though he be god of gardens, for to tell 
The beauty of the garden, and the well 
That stood under a laurel always green. 
Full often time he, Pluto and his queen 
Proserpine, and all her faérie, 
Disporten them and maken melody 
About that well, and danced, as men told.” 


King James I. of Scotland fell in love, 
as he himself informs us, with the Lady 
Joanna Beaufort, daughter of the Duke 
of Somerset (whom he eventually mar- 
ried), as she was walking in the garden 
below the window of his prison in the 
Round Tower of Windsor Castle. The 
following is his exquisite description of 
the garden— 


‘* Now was then made, fast by the Toures wall, 

A garden fair, and in the corners set 

Ane herber* green, with wandes long and 
small 

Railed about; and so with treés set 

Was all the place, and hawthorn hedges 
knet,+ 

That lifet was none walking there forby 

That might within scarce any wight espy. 

So thick the bewes$ and the leaves green 

Beshaded all the alleys that there were, 

And middes| every herbes might be seen 

The sharpe, greene, sweet juniper, 

Growing so fair, with branches here aad 
there, 

That as it seemed to a life without, 

The bewes spread the herber all about. 


ne 





* Ellis says, “ probably an arbour.” Chal- 
mers, “a garden-plot, set with flowers — 
plants—a grove with an arbour, railed wit 
trellis-work, and close set about with trees. 

t Knit.  ¢{ Living person. $ Boughs. 

| Amidst. 
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And on the small green twistes sate 

The little sweet nightingale, and sung 

So loud and clear, the hymes consecrate, 

Of loves use, NOW soft, now loud among, 
That all the gardens and the walles rung 
Right of their song and on the couple vext* 
Of their sweet harmony.” 


In Scene 3, Act IV. of the “ Winter’s 
Tale,’ Shakespeare makes mention of 


several of the most favourite flowers of 
his time— 
« Perdita. Give me those flowers, Dorcas.— 
Reverend sirs, 
For you there’s rosemary and rue; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long. 
* * * * * 
— The fairest flowers o’ the season 
Are our carnations and streaked gillyflowers : 
* « * of that kind 
Jur rustic garden’s barren. 
_ ¥ . * * * * 
Here’s flowers for you: 
Hot lavender, mints, savoury marjoram ; 
The marigold, that goes to bed with the sun, 
And with him rises weeping. 
* * * * * 
O Proserpina, 
For the flowers now that, frighted, thou lettest 
fall 
From Dis’s waggon !—daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, and take 
The winds of March with beauty; violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phebus in his strength. 
* * * Bold oxlips, and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one !” 











—_-- 


Flower-beds used to be raised a little 
above the path, with nothing to divide 
them from it, till about the beginning of 
the seventeenth century ; the fashion of 
bordering them was introduced either by 
the Italians or the French. Daisies, peri- 
winkles, feverfew, hyssop, lavender, rose- 
mary, rue, sage, wormwood, camomile, 
thyme, and box, were used for this pur- 
pose. A German horticulturist observes 
that hyssop was preferred as the most 
convenient; box, however, gradually ob- 
tamed the preference. he Jesuit, Rapin, 
claim for the French the merit of bring- 
ing this plant into use, and-embellishes 
his account of it by some poetry of a very 
mediocre quality.t 

The gardens of England continued to 





* Not understood. Tytler thinks “couple” 

relates to the pairing of the birds; Ellis and 
Chalmers, that it is a musical term. 
+ The reason why the primrose was said to 
“die unmarried” was, according to Warton, 
‘because it grows in the shade, uncherished or 
unseen by the sup, who was supposed to be in 
love with some sort of flowers.” 


+ Southey’s “ Doctor.” Vol. iv. p. 36. 
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be, comparatively speaking, barren places 
until the sixteenth century. Simon de 
Tovar, a Spanish physician, brought the 
tube-rose to Europe, about the year 1594, 
from the Kast Indies, where it grows wild 
in Java and Ceylon. The Auricula grows 
wild among the long moss, covered with 
snow on the Lower Alps of Switzerland 
and Steyermark, whence it was brought 
to our gardens, where, by art and acci- 
dent, it has produced a great variety 
of species. ‘The common fritillary, or 
chequered lily, was first observed in some 
parts of France, Hungary, Italy, and other 
warm countries, and introduced into gar- 
dens, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century. The roots of the magnificent 
crown Imperial were, about the same time, 
brought from Persia, to Constantinople, 
and were carried thence to the emperor’s 
garden at Vienna, from which they were 
dispersed all over Europe. The Persian 
lily was also made known then. African 
and French marigolds are said by some 
to have been brought from Africa to 
Europe at the time when the Emperor 
Charles V. carried his arms against Tunis. 
Among the most beautiful ornaments of 
our gardens is the belladonna lily; the 
first roots of it ever seen in Europe were 
— in 1593, on board a ship which 
ad returned from South America. The 
Guernsey lily was brought from Japan, 
where it was found by Keaufer. It was 
first cultivated in the beginning of the 
seventeenth century in the garden of 
John Morin, at Paris. A ship returning 
from Japan was wrecked on the coast of 
Guernsey, and a number of the bulbs of 
this plant, which were on board, being 
cast on shore, took root in that sandy 
soil. As they soon increased and pro- 
duced beautiful flowers, they were ob- 
served by the inhabitants, and engaged 
the attention of Mr. Hatton, the Go- 
vernor’s son, who sent roots of them to 
several of his friends who were fond of 
cultivating curious plants. Most of the 
very numerous kinds of ranunculus that 
are now found in our gardens were 
brought from the Levant. Some were 
carried from that part of the world so 
early as in the time of the Crusades ; but 
many of them have been introduced into 
Europe from Constantinople since the 
end of the sixteenth century. This flower 
was in high repute during the time of 
Mahomet IV. His Grand Vizier, Cara 
Mustapha, wishing to turn the sultan’s 
thoughts to some milder amusement than 
that of the chase—for which he had a 
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strong passion—diverted his attention to 
flowers; and, as he remarked that the 
emperor preferred the ranunculus to 
all others, he wrote to the diflerent 
pachas throughout the whole kingdom, 
to sem him seeds or roots of the most 
beautiful kinds. 

The varied and social pelargoniums 
(commonly called geraniums) are nearly 
all members of the Cape of Good Hope. 
They were first introduced into this 
country at the end of the seventeenth 
century. 

The dahlia—one of the most magnili- 
cent of our garden plants—is said to 
have been introduced by Lady Holland 
in 1804; but it was well known many 
vears before that period, and was only 
brought from Madrid by Lady Holland, 
who apparently did not know that it was 
already in the country. 


In 1820 only a few species of Caleeo 
larias were known here; but now ingn. 
merable hybrids are raised every year 
varying in colour through every possible 
shade of crimson, brown, orange, purple 
pink, and yellow. There are one or two 
of a pure white colour. They are natives 
of South America, abounding in Pery and 
Chili. 

Such is a brief record of the garden 
From the daisy to the rose, there js an 
ineffable sweetness in the floral tribes 
that win our love. Well the poet 
sings— 

“‘ There is to me 
A daintiness about these early flowers, 
That touches me like poetry. They blow out 
With such a simple loveliness among 
The common herbs of pasture, and they breathe 
Their lives so unobtrusively, like hearts 
Whose beatings are too gentle for the world!” 


THE COTTAGE. 


MaIpeN, dear maiden! I’ve built me a cot 

By a murmuring stream, in a soft shady spot 

Where sunbeams, in summer, steal in thro’ the trees, 

And dance on the green, as they’re rocked by the breeze. 

Oh! I worked night and day till my labour was done, 

And the hope of your smile was my ne’er-setting sun, 

So it never grew dark, and it never shall be, 

Tf, maiden, dear maiden! you'll dwell there with me— 
If you'll dwell there with me! 


The stream in the valley sings all the day long, 
Blending at eve with the nightingale’s song, 

And all the bright day (when the wood-birds are still) 
Songs of the reapers are heard from the hill ; 

And oh! when those songs and those voices are mute, 
Vil echo their strain with my love-breathing flute ; 

So endless the valley’s sweet music shall be, 

If, maiden, dear maiden! yow’ll dwell there with me— 


. 
e 


If you'll dwell there with me! 


Oh list! ’tis the sound of the village church bell, 
Floats on the still breeze; but oh! it shall tell 
The holiest tale can be told in its tone, 
When two loving spirits are blended in one! 
lhe sweet sound is gone! but its whisper of Peace 
To the hearts of the loving shall never more cease— 
So endless the valley’s sweet music shall be, 
If, maiden, dear maiden! you’ll dweli there with me— 


If you’ll dwell there with me ! 
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No. 5.—JAQUES CARTIER. 


Tue curt dispatch of Francis 1. of France 
to his queen after his terrible defeat at 
Pavia, “Tout est perdu or lhonneur”’ 
(All is lost, save honour) has become 
famous ; and there is another expression 
of his which deserves to be recorded. 
His holiness the Pope, in the plentitude 
of his supreme pontifical authority, 
divided—not being well up in geography, 
and believing, with John Milton, by the 
way, that the earth was flat—desirous, 
moreover, of conciliating the rival claims 
of the kings of Spain and Portugal, both 
faithful sons of the Church—declared 
by a bull—very truly a bull—that when- 
ever there were conflicting claims to the 
possession of the New World by those 
potentates, that all new countries which 
should be thereafter discovered to the 
east of the Azores should belong to the 
Crown of Portugal, and all that were dis- 
covered west of the Azores to that of 
Spain. His holiness, no doubt, imagined 
that the earth being flat, the one nation 
going west, the other east, could never 
by possibility come into collision. Now 
Francis I. had long looked with im- 
patient jealousy upen the acquisitions 
of Spain and Portugal in the world, 
which seemed to have suddenly risen 
out of the sea to astonish ana dazzle 
mankind, as he was heard to exclaim, 
“Can any one show me the will and 
testament of our father Adam, which 
disinherits me of my share in those pos- 
sessions in favour of Spain and Portugal ?” 
Francis I. was evidently not an Ultra- 
montanist. These words of the king found 
echoes in the brave aspiring hearts and 
brains of Frenchmen. Jacques Cartier, a 
native of Saint Malo, Brittany, had-tong 
meditated upon the same theme. He 
was a sailor by profession, and had not 
long finished his apprenticeship, when 
the idea which had gradually dawned 
Into distinctness in his mind matured 
itself. He had read and pondered on 
the great discovery which has immor- 
talized the name of Magellan, or Magal- 
haens, a Portuguese by birth, but in the 
service of Spain. This daring navigator, 
for reasons unnecessary to detail here, 
had quitted the service of his sovereign, 


and offered to evade the provisions of the 
Pope’s famous bull, by sailing, if possible, 
from the Atlantic Ocean into the South 
Sea, previously discovered by Balbao. He 
thought to find a passage through the 
mainiand of South America, by the Rio 
de la Plata, or some other river debouch- 
ing upon its eastern coast. Should he 
succeed, Spain would possess the East 
as well as the West Indies—since if, for 
example, the Portuguese Moluccas, or 
Spice Islands, were reached by way of the 
west, even though situated in the cast, 
they would fall to Spain by the express 
terms of the Papal bull. Magellan did suc- 
ceed in discovering the straits now called 
by his name, eommunicating between the 
Atlantic Ocean and the Southern Sea. 
This story, echoing with the king’s words 
in Jacques Cartier’s French heart, ori- 
cinated the idea which I have said was 
at a very early age matured in the brain 
of the ambitious mariner. His plan was 
to seek a passage to China and the Spice 
Islands to the north of the western con- 
tinent, and in the vicinity of the North 
Pole. France might then assert her right 
to a share in the explorations which were 
adding soenormously tothe riches and fame 
of Spainand Portugal. This was the ori- 
gin of the many efforts—recently crowned 
with a barren success—to discover the 
north-west passage. Jacques Cartier was 
unquestionably the originator of that fas- 
cinating, fantastic project. He succeeded, 
after many disappointments, in laying hi: 
plans before Francis L., which enthusiastic 
monarch at once adopted Cartier’s views. 
Two vessels, of about seventy tons each, 
were fitted out, and in May, 1534, Jacques 
Cartier left Saint Malo. This voyage was 
a rapid and prosperous one, but is only 
incidentally correlative with the history 
of Perils and Disasters at Sea. Cartic 

discovered Belle Isle straits—passec 
through them into a gulf, which, i 

honour of the day of his discovery, |i 
named the Saint Lawrence. He dis- 
covered not only the insular character 0: 
Newfoundland, but many of the islanc 

and headlands in the Gulf, which to tls 
day bear the names he gave them. Ile 
had interviews with several of the native 
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tribes, and took possession of many lands 
in the name of Francis 1., King of France. 
Finding it impossible, on account of the 
revalence of easterly winds, to ascend 
the Saint Lawrence, he returned to Saint 
Malo, after a rapid and fortunate voyage. 
So much for Jacques Cartier’s first sea- 
snterprise. 
 eanel I. was so delighted with Car- 
tier’s success, that he immediately caused 
three ships, neither of very large tonnage 
—mere cock-boats they would be called 
in the present day—to be dispatched with 
young Cartier upon a second voyage of 
exploration, with the title of Royal Pilot. 
He started in May, 1535, and after a 
tempestuous voyage, extending over three 
months, reached the mouth of the Saint 
Lawrence. He designated it by its Indian 
name of Hochelaga. He ascended the 
river in boats——passed a collection of 
huts, of which the native name, as he 
heard and spelled it, was Stadacone. 
Stadacone, if that were its true Indian 
name, has now developed into the city of 
Quebec, above which tower the heights 
of Abraham, the scene of Wolfe’s great 
exploits—a sunbeam on the page of 
English history which does not pale its 
glory before any of the meteor splen- 
dours before or since achieved by British 
prowess. Arrived at another Indian vil- 
lage, called after the river, Hochelaga, he 
re-named it, from a high mountain in the 
vicinity, Mont Real, now Montreal. He 
returned in salety, having contributed 
some brilliant pages to the history of 
geographical discovery. . . 
But it is with Jacques Cartier’s third 
and last voyage that in these papers I 
have chiefly to treat. This last expedi- 
tion, consisting of six ships, sailed, early 
in 1541, for the scene ot Cartier’s dis- 
coverics. The French navigator returned 
in 1542—was enriched, and lived during 
ten years in the enjoyment of his 
honours and wealth. ‘The narrative of 
this last voyage, said to have been penned 
by his own hand, was, till about eight 
years ago, believed to have been lost. A 
MS., which purports to be that narra- 
tive, and is believed to be authentic, was 
discovered, unlooked-for, by M. Vigier, 
in the Archives of the Royal Library 
at Grussels in 1855, and has since been 
published. That such a document, written 
by a Frenchman, should have found its 
way there and been buried for upwards of 
three centuries, seems at the first blush 
of the matter surprising; but it is ac- 
counted for by the fact that a female 
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relative of Cartier married a Flemish 
gentleman, of the name of Kuegeap 
who was remarkable for his literary taste 
if not for his literary ability, The 
manuscript, it is suggested, may haye 
been submitted to him for approval or 
revision, and death, or other of the jjJs 
which flesh is heir to, may have hindered 
the publication of the memoir til! Cartier 
and his relative were shut up in their 
graves. For my own part I incline to 
believe in the genuineness of the memoir, 
It is Frenchly-egotistical in its tone, and 
there are incidental allusions, not only 
to circumstances which occurred during 
the previous voyages, but to certain cele. 
brated and obscure personages of the 
time, which could only be written by a 
contemporary of those celebrated and ob. 
scure personages. If a forgery, it must 
have been committed whilst Cartier lived, 
and what motive can be assigned for 
the perpetration of such a literary for- 
gery? I merely give its substance. 

In his second voyage, Cartier was de- 
sirous of bringing to Europe living proofs 
of his remarkable discoveries. For that 
purpose he kidnapped a Canadian chief, 
named Dinnaconna, and ten other Indians, 
all of whom he brought to Europe. They 
were exhibited, wondered at, baptized. 
Not many months afterwards they were 
in their graves. This act of Cartier bore 
fruit after its kind, as most deeds do. 

The St. Lawrence and Canada were 
the localities explored for the third time 
by Cartier. He must have gone much 
further westward than on the previous 
occasion, for he speaks of vast lakes which 
poured their waters over falis of terrific 
height. Let us hear Cartier himself with 
reference to this passage in the story of 
his last adventures :— 

“ Leaving the ships at anchor below 
the Indian village Stadacone (Quebec), 
I, with two boats, one belonging to La 
Croix de Dieu (the Cross of God), my 
own ship, the other to the V7i//e de Bor- 
deaux, ascended the river. We were 10 
all fifty-seven men, and both boats carried 
in their bows a falconet. The Ville de 
Bordeaux’s boat was commanded by 
Lieutenant St. Pierre. 

“We had Jong passed Hochelaga when 
a startling circumstance befell. It was 
getting dark, and the men being much 
fatigued by rowing against the tide for 
so many hours, I determined to anchor 
for the night. I did so nearly in mid- 
stream, Lieutenant St. Pierre clese to 
the shore, which to its edge was clothed 
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simeval foresi—tall trees flashing 
with glory in the sunset whose rays 
lingered on their tips, clinging with a 
last embrace to the beautiful. 

“Night fell black, moonless, starless, 
and the brute-life of the forest, hushed 
during the day, resounded on all sides in 
savage concert. Above all was heard the 
soar of the Canadian tiger (panther ?). He 
no doubt scented prey. I knew of course 
that those fierce beasts could swim, but 
we were sixty armed Frenchmen, and a 
nateh, under such conditions, for ail the 
tigers in Canada. It was not long before 
ihe clouds which had shut out heaven 
nassed away like a scroll that is rolled 
together, and the veil withdrawn, the 
lanps kindled by the hand of God shed a 
silvery, subdued brightness around, there 
being no moon. The forest uproar (m7- 
vissement) continued, swelled into an 
infernal eoneert. Evidently there were a 
considerable number of tigers, or like 
beasts of prey, congregated very near to 
uson the edge of the forest, and chiefiy 
on the right bank, near which was 
moored the hoat commanded by Lieu- 
tenant St. Pierre. 

“No apprehension of danger to him or 
his men crossed my mind, and I was com- 
posing myself to sleep, when a tremendous 
tiger-roar rang over the water, echoed by 
plereing screams of human agony. ‘Two 
tigers (panthers) had Jeapt into the Ville 
le Rordeaua’s boat, seized two men—one 
of whom was Lieutenant St. Pierre him- 
seli—and carried them both off. Muskets 
were snatched up and fired at the raven- 
ng beasts, but it was supposed without 
elicct. ‘Ligers and victims vanished in the 
deep gloom of the savage wilderness, and 
we had only to resign ourselves to the 
deeree of destiny, 

“The Ville de Bordeaux's boat was, by 
iy order, moved to midstream, close by 
ours, aud strict watch was kept lest per- 
chance the fieree brutes might venture 
‘nother attack and in numbers. ‘The 
uight passed without any further alarm, 
and at dawn we resumed our ascent of 
de river, 

_ (Here follows a lone deseription of the 
tading of Cartier and his men, their 
“aweful concealment of the two boats, 
“nd subsequent journey inland; their sole 
“pendence for food being their guns.) 

“ ri: h, alter many days’ Journey, 
be bake 43° vast fresh-water sea Or 
en “ uron °), and afterwards the 
, erlul falls of the mighty waters. 
‘luring hy the same way, we fell in 
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with an encampment of Indians. It was 
a temporary village, the tribe being shift- 
ing or migratory—as, indeed, all Indian 
tribes are—always moving about in search 
of the best hunting-grounds for the time 
of year. A chief and several of the tribe 
recognised me as the white face who had 
carried off Dinnaconna and the ten 
Indians who afterwards died in France. 
That was done, I contend, by a_per- 
fectly lawful stratagem, the intent being 
honourable, and for their own benefit and 
advancement. ‘The savages, however, as 
l afterwards knew, believed we had mur- 
dered them. Had 1 known this, and re- 
cognised the chief and others as they did 
me, | should at once have continued our 
journey ; knowing enough, as I did, of 
Indian wiles to be sure that by some 
cunningly-planned treacherous scheme or 
other we should be entrapped in the toils, 
and suffer death by cruellest, prolonged 
torture. Sixty well-armed Frenchmen 
had nothing to fear, if not lulled into a 
fatal security, froma wilderness of savages; 
but the weakest girl can slay a sleeping 
soldier. 

“The weather was delicious; the sur- 
face of the vast lake upon the borders of 
which the Indians were encamped was 
one immense unruflled sheet of silver. 
The Indians had a number of canoes— 
huge trunks of trees, hollowed out by 
fire—very rude craft, but managed by 
them very cleverly. In these they fished 
after a primitive manner, but successfully 
sometimes. ‘They did not, however, ap- 
pear to greatly affect the taste of fish. 
We, on the contrary, greatly relished the 
change of diet; and being, moreover, 
much in need of rest for a while, gladly 
accepted the offer of the Indian chiets to 
remain for a few days on the spot, and 
becuile the time by fishing for ourselves. 
Evidently, when so engaged, we should, 
being unarmed, be at the mercy of the 
savages. ‘The thought did not cross my 
mind. I had never experienced anything 
but kindness, submissive kindness, on 
the part of the red people. Our fire-arms 
seemed to invest us in their eyes with the 
attributes of Him whose thunders and 
lightnings speak in awful tones to the 
universe. I did not reflect that familiarity 
would dispel that superstition; that see- 
ing us pour powder and shot into an Iron 
tube and explode the charge by the fire 
of a flint would show the Indians—men 
endowed by God with acute perceptions, 
astutely-reasoning intellects—that we 


were but ordinary mortals after all; our 
18 
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thunder and lightning a mechanical 
human contrivance, which they them- 
selves could put in action as well as 
ourselves had they the materials. The 
anxiety of several chiefs to be instructed 
in the art of loading the guns and firing 
them off should have taught me caution, 
but did not. Happily for us, Jean Tre- 
buchet, second of La Ville de Bordeaux, 
did not share my éasouciance—my absurd 
confidence; was not, like me, lulled to 
sleep in a fool’s paradise by soft words. 
To be sure, he could not understand the 
Indian dialect even so imperfectly as I 
did. He refused, conseqnently, to trust 
himself in an Indian canoe, and so far 
infected me with his mistrust that I 
agreed only one half or thereavout of our 
fellows should fish at one time. The 
sport was not precisely, that is to say, 
not entirely fishing. We amused ours 
selves by paddling Indian fashion about 
the lake, never venturing, however, far 
from the shore. 

“On the fifth day of our sojourn with 
the Indians, the chief who had recognised 
me as the white face who had carried off 
Dinnaconna, and by whom I could make 
myself tclerably well understood, he, the 
same with me, proposed that we should 
go to some place on the borders of the 
lake, distant, as [ understood him, about 
three hours, where fish were in wonderful 
plenty, and, as [ made out, wonderful 
objects to be seen. I agreed; but at 
almost the very moment of embarking 
was seized with stomach-spasms, to which 
| had ben long subject. 1 remained, 
therefore. in the Indian but which had 
been assigned to me, with ‘Trébuchet, and 
sevenothers. The powerful medicine which 
had been prepared by the deservedly cele- 
brated Doeteur Portalis, principal phy- 
sician to his majesty the king, soon re- 
lieved me, and in about two hours afier 
the departure of the fishing expedition— 
forty odd of our men, the unfortunates— 
had erone, | was weilas ever—not too soon, 

“Trebuchet, who had been absent some 
time, and who, when suffering in great 
agony, | could not help noticing, seemed 
to be more than usually anxious, dis- 
quieted. ‘Trebuchet rushed, as it were, 
intothe hut or ‘vig vam’ (s?e), but cheeked 
himself at the sight of my pallid face, not 
knowing that the paroxysm bad passed, 
but quite aware that sudden emotion fre- 
quently brought on those terrible spasms. 
Trébuchet checking himself — choking 
back the words which were about to 
spring from his lips—said, ‘ Monsieur le 


Commandant is better I hope, nay, I 
quite sure.’ ; 

“T said that was true, I was much 
better, but thy scared looks would bring 
on the spasms again, if a Frenchman were 
susceptible of fear. What is it? “Ag 
to ‘‘fear ”’—pure and simple, for myself? 
retorted Trébuchet, with some ‘heat 
‘that is fear for myself, I can only say 
that I also am a Frenchman; but I fear 
for our brave companions. Forty are 
gone fishing. They are unarmed; they 
are the fish that will be caught—per- 
haps eaten! Holy Blue! savages 

| ; ~ are 
usually cannibals. Well, never mind, to 
be killed is objectionable, but as to being 
eaten afterwards that is nothing—at least 
not to him who is doomed. I would not, 
as amatter of taste, supposing myself, 
which is,’ went on Trébuchet, crossing 
himself devoutly, ‘an impious sup. 
position for a baptized Christian to 
make, that to be a cannibal by habit 
and inclination I would not, word of 
honour, eat some of our fellows: Le 
vieux Bonsard, for example, now— 
‘Trébuchet,’ I interrupted, ‘Tu me 
fais mal au eceur. You make me sick, 
you will bring on the spasms again. Yon 
are an inveterate /urecur | know, in sea- 
son and out of season, or that idle bavar- 
dage would dispel the alarm—well, not 
exactly alarm—but the forebodings of 
your pale face and gleaming eyes. What 
is there to apprehend? Tell me sazs 
phrase” ‘ Sans phrase, then, Monsieur 
le Commandant, the knife is at our 
throats. Of all our gallant company, we 
only in this miserable ‘vig-vam’ are left.’ 
‘How? I exclaimed, starting up. 
‘How! Where are the others? Where 
are the others? ‘Ask the accursed 
Indians. They could tell you, I cannot; 
but this [ know, that all have disappeared 
in the forest, and as far as I can make out, 
are gone in small parties. That is the 
infernal Indian cunning. J, myself, have 
been for once off my guard. Ass that I 
am, a little spawn of Satan made me 
understand, believe, that. she could con- 
duct me to aspot where the plant grows 
which cures the bite of snakes. I believe 
the red imp, fool as I am; go with her; 
she leads me a nice dance, and I have no 
more got the real plant, it’s my beliel, 
than I have the elixir vite. 1 retum 
and discover the situation, and know that 
but for the help of God, the Holy Virgin, 
and our muskets, which all here will please 
load at once, or we are lost, and our scalps 
will be hung up in this very ‘vig-vam, 


am 








most likely as trophies of the prowess of 
their braves. There 1s one consolation, 
meagre though it be, they will find no 
nowder. 1 have taken care of that, and 
all their cunningly acquired skill in fire- 
arms will avail little, I imagine, without 
‘hat essential. Ha,’ screamed Trébuchet, 
breaking suddenly off. ‘Here come the 
accursed devils in hundreds; and with 
the scalps of our brothers dripping from 
their waists. This was true. The 
Indians had murdered our people, and 
were now intent upon immolating us. 
They came on with a frightful sereech- 
ing yell, which those who have once 
heard can never forget. We seized our 
arms, rushed out of the hut, and delivered 
avolley, every bullet of which told.” 
Captain Cartier goes on to narrate 
that the ground being favourable to the 
action of a few men armed with muskets 
against a crowd of savages whose only 
weapons were clubs and spears ; the small 
number of Frenchmen sutticed to tempo- 
rarily drive off the Indians, and enable 
him to better prepare his men _ for 
retreat or rather flight. This was ulti- 
mately accomplished, after the experience 
of much peril and suffering, with the loss 
onlyof one man. ‘The boats werereached— 
onelaunched, in which the six self-rescued 
menembarked, dropped down the St. Law- 
rence, and regained the shelter of the 
ships. ‘These immediately sailed; the 
voyage to Kurope was chequered by 
calamity. The Ville de Bordeaux ran 
foul during the night of the Francois 1st 
inthe Gulf of St. Lawrence. It was be- 
lieved, the night being very dark, that 
the Ville de Bordeaux had gone down 
bodily, but Cartier determined to remain 
till daylight about the spot. His: hu- 
mauity was rewarded by the saving of 
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some fifty poor creatures who were float- 
ing about upon fragments of the 
wreck, and expecting every moment to 
be washed off and engulphed. “ One sad 
incident,” says Cartier, “ affected us all to 
tears. Madame St. Pierre, the young 
wife, widow of the lieutenant whose 
terrible fate it was to be carried off by 
the tiger as we ascended the Saint Law- 
rence, was found upon one of the largest 
fragments of the wreck. She must have 
been lashed thereon by the friendly hands 
of some of our brave seamen, who had 
themselves been afterwards washed off 
and drowned; the night being not only 
black as a wolf’s mouth but tempestuous. 
She had two children, mere infants with 
her; these were found fast locked in 
her arms; she, a very delicate woman, 
whom the news of her husband’s dreadful 
death, had prostrated mentally and 
physically, was dead. At least the slight 
pulsation which the chirurgeon detected, 
or fancied that he did, at her heart, 
quickly ceased ; but the children, strange 
to say, though both insensible when 
brought on board the Boxne Aventure, 
recovered and are alive at this day. One, 
Mademoiselle St. Pierre is, I hear, 
about to be married to Monsieur Charles 
De Crespigny, a gentleman high in favour 
with his Majesty. Our chivalrous mon- 
arch felt much interest in the orphans so 
miraculously preserved.” 

Cartier, who had inscribed a brilliant 
chapter in the not very resplendent his- 
tory of French maritime discovery, was, 
I have before mentioned, ennobled and 
enriched by Francis the First. He en- 
joyed his honours and wealth about eleven 
years, when the once indigent sea-appren- 
tice of Saint Malo passed, we may hope, 
to his reward. 
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WEAVING OR PLAITING HAIR ORNAMENTS.—PART IL 


{Twenty or thirty-inch hair is requisite 
for this bracelet, which should be worked 





HAIR BRACELET. 


on a tube from an inch and a quarter to 
an inch and three quarters in cireum- 
ference, the size of the tube being regu- 
lated by the length of the hair which is 
to be used. 

Prepare thirty-two strands of twenty- 
four hairs each, in the manner directed at 
page 137, and arrange them on the table in 
eight groups of four. Letter each group, 
a, 6, ec, d, with chalk; make a cross to in- 
dicate the commencement of the round, 
and work as follows : 

lef Rownd.—Lift strand d, in the first 
croup to the right of the cross, over 
strand ¢, and let them change places ; lift 
strand a over 4, and into the place of e, 
moving sirand 4 into the place of w, and 
strand ¢ into that of 4; repeat this a 
second time with these four strands, and 
then proceed to the next group to the 
right. Work thus all the way round until 
the cross is reached, weaving each group 
twice, and carrying the plait up to the 
tube. 


®) ere mn} saa , } 
nd Ro j 1.—Tuke strands d@ and @ 


from the left of the eross. and strands a 


and 4 from the right of the eross, and 
> Y 1}Y° 


form with these four a group in the space 


‘ . ea » . ¢ Skt , 
DCTVCTINY bet we h the let ers 5 take cf 


and Cool the first sroUp to the richt of 


ilie cross, and @ and & of the second 
. | . 

group, and with those four form a new 

group between the original first and 


) bd ' . 
second groups on the right of the eross : 
“ . - .- > 


do the same all the way round—yiz,, 
form a new group in every intervening 
space between the lettered groups by 
taking two strands from either side. 
There will then be eight groups in the 
eight spaces, and all the letters will be 
vacant. Commence working with the 
first ou the right of the cross. 

Lift the second strand and pass it over 
the first and then under it, and back into 
its own place; lift the third strand and 
pass if over the fourth, and then under 
it and back into its own place; lift the 
second strand over the third and let them 
change places; lift the fourth strand over 
the third and second and let it become 
second, while the second becomes third 
and the third fourth; lift the first strand 
over the other three and let it become 
fourth. Weave the next group in like 
manner, and proceed tbus through the 
whole eight. 

When this round is completed, the 
original groups must be re-formed on the 
letters by taking the two next strands on 
either side, having care not to cross, or 
twist, or intermingle them. ‘These two 
rounds are to be worked alternately, 
always weaving towards the right. About 
seven inches of plait will be requisite for 
«a bracelet. When this length is com- 
pleted the weights must be detached, the 
ends of hair bound down to the tube, and 
the process of scalding and drying gone 
through; then the work must be gently 
slid off the tube and the ends cemented, 
and it will be ready for tiie snap. A 
serpent’s or bird’s head, with jeweled 
eyes, forms a pretty finish; but this is ol 
course a matter of taste. 

Another bracelet may be made with 
this pattern by substituting a flat tube ot 
about one-fourth of an inch in thickness, 
and three-fourths of an inch in width, fo: 
the round one. Where this is done, it 
will be necessary to add at least eight 
more strands, indeed sixteen additional 
ones will not be too many. As the num- 
; > ; ) 
her of groups will thus be increased, still 
cieater care and attention will be requ 
site while working, in order to keep the 
croups distinct and equidistant, and to 
alter and re-make them correctly at each 
alternate round, for the least mistake mars 
the beauty and neatness of the pattern. 











Where the bracelet is thus worked flat, 
, lat clasp or snap, consisting of a device 
or cipher worked in hair and set in gold, 
will form an appropriate finish. 

A set of ornaments, €” swi¢e, may be 
worked in this pattern—viz., the round 
praeclet we have already described, 
finished olf with a snake’s head and tail ; 
a brooch curved snake fashion, and having 
the extremities capped with a similar, 
though smaller head and tail; and hoop 
ear-rligs. oo 

Thirty-two strands, each consisting of 
about eight or ten hairs, ten or twelve 
inches in length, with a tube rather less 
than an inch in circumference, and the 
lieht weights, will be required for the 
brooch. ‘I'wenty-four strands of eight 
hairs each, and nine or ten inches in 
length, with a tube measuring nearly 
three-fourths of au inch in circumference, 
and the light weights, will be required for 
each ear-ring. 

Where a sufficient quantity of hair, not 
less than forty or fifty inches long, can 
be obtamed, a graceful ornament for the 
head, to be worn coronet fashion, may 
likewise be made with this pattern. Sixty- 
four strands, of about thirty-six hairs 
each, and a tube of two inches in circum- 
ference, will be required. It must be 
worked in two lengths, and united in the 
iront by a star or crescent, or some such 
ornament adapted for the centre of the 
head; the ends at the back may be 
linished off in any way, or fastened in with 
the hair when it is dressed. Of course it 
will be obvious that the central ornament 
should be as light as possible. 

We may as well state here, that those 
Who intend to work various patterns and 
ornaments in hair, will find it necessary 
'o have a second top to the table, measur- 
lug at least four inches more in diameter 
than the ordinary one; for it is impos- 
sible to work patterns requiring more 
than thirty-two strands on this latter. 
They will also need a circular piece of 
wood exactly fitting into the hole we de- 
seribed In page 136, as being in the centre of 
ue ordinary table; and this piece of wood 
—_ be slightly rounded to agree with 
the elevation there, and have in its middle 
‘round hole the size of a shilling ; it must 
Wh be perfectly smooth and polished. 
ne line plaits, or guards, ear-rings, 
eae are to be worked, this must be 
mat — the table, as the larger 
es 'g oes as Sufliciently steady these 
found ute fabries. Substitutes may be 

hd, however, for both the larger top 
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and the central piece; but we do not ad- 
vise the use of them, because the least 
roughness or inequality frays and damages 
the strands greatly. 
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NET FOR TOE WAIR. 


The cham of which this net is eom- 
— may be worked in several! lengths, 
mut we do not advise that it should be 
attempted with hair measuring less than 
twelve or fourteen inches. ‘l'en strands, 
of about sixteen hairs each, are to be pre- 
pared. The wire for the centre must not 
exceed the fourth of an inch in cireun- 
ference. 

Draw ten equidistant radiating lines on 
the table with chalk and letter them with 
the first ten letters of the alphabet, be- 
sinning from the central line at the top 
of the table, and proceeding towards the 
right; having done this, work as fol- 
lows :— 

1s¢ Round.—l.ift strand 7 into the place 
of 4; lift strand 6 into the place of ¢ ; 
lift strand ¢ into the place of /; lift 
strand finto the place of 4; lift strand 
h on to the vacant /. 

2nd Round. — Lift strand @ into the 
place of ¢; lift strand ¢ into the place 
of g; lift strand g into the place of e ; 
lift strand e¢ into the place of ¢; lift 
strand ¢ on to the vacant a. 

The first round is worked towards ihe 
right.; the second round is worked to- 
wards the left; these two are to be re- 
peated alternately until the hair is all 
worked up. 

When the plait has been scalded, dried, 
and slipped off the tube, instead of 
cementing the ends, let. them be tied 
very neatly and firmly with silk of the 
same colouras the hair. So many lengths 
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must be worked as will be requisite for 
making the net, and, when these are all 
completed, cut out a circular piece ol 
white cartridge paper of the size it 1s 
wished the net shall be; then with a lead 
pencil draw a circle in the centre about 
the size of a balf-erown; around this 
draw a succession of circles until the 
paper is filled up; let the first three or 
four be an inch apart, the next three or 
four an inch and a quarter, and the others 
an inch and a half apart. 

We shall now require straw-needles, or 
fine bead-needles, very fine thread for 
tacking, and very fine, or split-silk, of the 
colour of the hair, for sewing; likewise 
about half a dozen strings of Roman-pearl 
beads, or of the gold or steel-coloured 
glass beads about the size of small peas. 

With fine white thread tack the chain 
over the central pencilled cirele, and then 
proceed to form with it ten or twelve 
equal-sized loops, which shall occupy the 
space between this central circle and the 
next pencilled one, and tack these loops 
also to the paper. ‘Then take another 
needle, threaded with silk, and with it 
fasten off the ends of the cirele, and 
fasten down the extremities of each loop 
to the circle, putting on a bead at each 
place where the loop joins the cirele. ‘The 
second round of loops are to occupy the 
space vetween the second and third pen- 
cilled circles, and, like the loops in chain- 
crochet, are to rise, each one from the 
centres of the previous ones, tack these 
to the paper with thread, and then fasten 
them down to the others with silk, and 
attach a bead at cach junction. About 
every three rounds it will be necessary to 
add four extra Joops, one in each quarter 
of the circle. All the rounds are to be done 
in the way already described—namely, 
the loops first tacked to the paper, and 
then sewn into their places; a be ad is to 
be aflixed in cach extremity of every 
loop. When all is completed, renove 
the tacking threads, detach the net from 
the paper, and run a string or chain of 
beads in and out, through the outermost 
round otf loops ; Ol course these beads 
must be of the same kind as those already 
used about the net; finish off the ends 
with a tassel of beads, and the work jis 
complete, and forms a very pretty head- 
dress. _ ° 

A watch-guard may also be worked 
with this pattern, 

Prepare eight strands of twenty hairs 
each, wd eight strands of thirty hairs 
eaci, and take a wire of the same size as 


the one used for the last pattern. ejght 
or ten-inch hair will be long enough fee 
the present purpose. Arrange the Strands 
on the table thus:—At the top of the 
table, letrer a group of four, a, b, b, g 
with chalk, and have a similar eroup 
exactly opposite to them at the bottom 
of the table; let the eight strands of 
twenty hairs cach compose these two 
groups. At the centre of the right ang 
centre of the left hand sides of the table 
letter a similar group of four, and let the 
eight strands of thirty hairs each occupy 
these two groups; proceed to work as 
follows :—Lilt the two strands, aa, from 
the group at the top of the table, over on 
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toaa at the bottom of the table, taking 
those previously there back to fill the 
vacant places; then lift the two strands, 
46, trom the top of the table over into 
the place of 4 4 at the bottom of the table, 
taking those previously there back to fill 
the vacant places. 

Lilt the strands @ a from the right hand 
eroup over into the places of strands 04 
in the left hand group, taking the latter 
back to fill the vaeant places; then lift 
strands aa from the left hand group into 
the places of strands 44 in the ght 
hand group, taking these latter back to 
the vacant places. — 

Repeat until about two inches, or two 
and a half inches of the plait are worked. 

This pattern should be woven standing, 
because it is of the utmost Importance 
that the strands should be lifted clearly 
over, and not crossed or twisted, or Il 
any way misplaced; the Jength required 
should also be worked off at once. In- 
deed, in no ease do we advise that Mm 
weaving small articles they should be set 
aside when once in progress, mistakes are 
SO apt to occur. e 

The weaving of plaits for insertion 1nto 
rings, lockets, brooches, &e., is a branch 
of this art perfectly distinct from whiat 
we lave already described. We have 
instructed our readers how to weave 
various hollow plaits, we must now de- 








seribe the process of making single flat 
plats, adapted for inclosing Ina trinket. 
Short hair is available for this purpose ; 
any length not under two inches can be 
ysed. ‘he plait may consist of as many 
strands as taste or skill may dictate, and 
each strand may contain from six to 
eighteen hairs. 

‘Instead of the table used for the other 
laits, a firm, smooth, square cushion, 
elevated in the centre and depressed at 
all four sides, will be required; it should 
be nearly, or quite, two feet square, and 
must be placed on a desk or inclined 
plane. An ordinary sofa cushion, if 
covered with chintz so as to be smooth, 
will do. 

The hair must be sorted into even 
lengths, tied, cleansed, according to the 
directions given in page 136, dried, and 
divided into strands. <A piece of sewing- 
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silk or twist, four inches in length, must 
then be affixed to one end of each strand, 
and a similar piece, of double that length 
to the other; to this latter one of the 
light weights is to be attached, while the 
short end is to be tied round a-pin: When 
all the strands are ready, stick the pins 
into the cushion in an even and close row, 
about the centre of the upper side, and 
sufficiently removed from the top to 
manage that the hair shall lie on the 
elevated centre, while the silk hangs over 
the upper and lower depressed portions. 
he strands are now to be plaited in the 
way in which hair is ordinarily plaited or 
raided, and evenly, but not too tightly. 
When finished, each Otremity of the 
plait will be silk, and the centre, hair, 
and the hair part must be pulled out so 
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as to show itself well, but not sufficiently 
to produce interstices in it. The weights 
are then to be cut off, and the upper ends 
severed from the pins. 

A solution of gum-dragon must previ- 
ously have been prepared by soaking a 
piece of this gum, of about the size of a 
nut, in three parts of a wineglassful of 
cold water; the gum will take six or 
eight hours to dissolve. 

A few drops of the gum-water are to 
be dropped upon a palette, and the plaited 
hair laid down on this moistened surface. 
Then hold it firmly by the shortest silken 
end, and, with an ivory knife, smooth and 
flatten it out, moving the knife only in 
one direction, viz., from the end we have 
directed to be held, towards the other. 
This process displays the plait in its full 
width; should it appear requisite, a drop 
or two of the gum-water may be dropped 
on the surface of the hair, and then care- 
fully smoothed off. When it looks smooth, 
even, and well flattened out, leave it on 
the palette to dry. When quite dry, 
raise it carefully with the point of a 
needle, or the edge of a penknife, and 
with sharp scissors cut off the silken ends, 
and shape out the piece required for the 
ring or brooch. 

Strands of any thickness, and of any 
number that can be woven into a plait, 
may be used; but the more hairs there 
are in each strand, the thicker must be the 
gum-water used for setting 
or stiffening the whole. These 
kinds of braids are only 
adapted for inclosing in some 
trinket, as they would imme- 
diately wear rough, if ex- 
posed to any degree of friction. 

We now come to the last, the most de- 
licate, and the most difficult branch of 
our subject, namely—the working devices 
in hair. No small degree of artistic taste 
is here requisite to insure success. Land- 
scapes require as fine shading, and as de- 
licate. touches, as when drawn with the 
penci!. Patience, lightness of hand, good 
eyesight, and some knowledge of the 
principles of drawing, are the attributes 
most likely to conduce to success; but 
practice, judgment, and perseverance will 
alone produce perfection. 

It is very difficult, too, to give verbal 
instructions for this branch of hair-work, 
which is eminently artistic, and not me- 
chanical. However, we will endeavour to 
lay down some fundamental directions, 
which, we trust, the taste of our readers 
will enable them to carry into practice, 
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and which will guide them towards 
achieving skill in the art. 

Hair of any length above an inch and 
a-half mav be used for devices. 

The first article we require for this 
work is ivory, such as is used by minia- 
iure painters; this ean be obtained at 
anv ivory-turners; it must be polished, 
of a ood colour, and flat and even, not 
warped, 

Next, a clear solution of gum-dragon, 
of about the consistence of cream, must 
be prepared according to the directions 
already given, 

For implements, a fine-pointed, sharp 
pair of small scissors, a keen-edged pen- 
knife, a palette and ivory knife, one or 
two fine camel-hair pencils, another with 
fuller and firmer hair, a hard black-lead 
pencil, some thread, and a long fine- 
pointed steel pin, with a small smooth 
head, are all that will be needed. 

There are three preparations of hair 
used for devices, viz., the eurdy, the caved, 
or r/ppled, and the ribbon hair. 

For the evrled preparation, take a small 
tress, measuring not less than three 
inches in length; arrange all the hairs 
evenly at one end, and tie them. Damp 
it, curl it closely as for a “ flat-eurl,” put 
it in paper, and then set it to press under 
an iron sutlicicutly warm to thoroughly 
diy it without scorching, or rendering it, 
harsh; put it aside for use in a book. 
This preparation is chiefly used for 
feathers. 

‘Lhe erared ov +/ppled hair is prepared 
by plaiting hair not less than two inches 
in length in fine plaits, damping it, enve- 
loping it in paper, aud pressing it as we 
have just directed. When required for 
use, the plait must be carefully and pa- 
tiently picked out with a pin,'and the hair 
will be found to be rippled in the manner 
required. Or, if a larger wave is needed, 
the hair may be damped, and wound 
tightly in and out a fine hair-pin, and 
dried as before. These preparations are 
chietly adapted to trees, or to the touches 
indicating grass or turf, or the ground. 

The ridden hair is formed by taking a 
tress, not 100 thick, and measuring three 
or more inches, and having previously 
arranged all the hairs evenly, tying it at 
one end. Phe na few drops of the gun- 
water niust be let fall on the palette, so 
as to form a straight line; on this the 
hair is to be laid down, and held in its 
place by the “tied end,” and then 
smvothe d out with the ivory knife in one 
direction, namely, from the tied end, to- 
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wards the opposite extremity, until ; 
assumes the form of a flat ribbon, op 
united surface of hair, semi-transparent 
and without divisions or interstices, 
Knough of the gum-water should be use@ 
fairly to moisten the hair and unite it but 
no more. It must be left on the palette 
until quite dry, and then carefully raised 
by means of the “ tied end,” and the eder 
of a penknife. If it comes off without 
splitting, it is fit for use; should it split 
it must again be moistened with eum, 
and smoothed out as before. When not 
required for immediate use, it should be 
put into a book, for hair is so susceptible 
of the action of the atmosphere, that it 
does not do to expose it to those jn. 
fluences. 

From this preparation, leaves, petals of 
flowers, corns of a wheat-car, and such 
like, are cut out, either with the scissors 
or by laying the hair on the palette and 
using the penknife; and when the ribbon 
is brittle this latter mode is to be pre- 
ferred. At first it will be best to cut out 
the requisite portions from patterns pre- 
viously prepared; but after awhile, skill 
and practice will enable it to be done by 
the eye. 

Besides the preparations of hair which 
we have thus enumerated, it will always 
be necessary to have an unprepared tress 
of hair, tied at both ends to keep it 
smooth, as from this the hairs for stems, 
outlines, shading, tendrils, we., &c, will 
have to be drawn as they are required. 

The device which it is intended should 
be worked, must be traced on the ivory 
with a hard, fine-pointed pencil. We 
will suppose that it is the one given at 
the head of this article for a locket. For 
this the *d4on hair, the rippled hair, and 
some unprepared hair will be needed; 
also a piece of ivory, and a thickish solu- 
tion of gum-dragon. Jor the tree steu, 
or trunk, about twenty hairs must be 
drawn from the tress, and passed between 
the finger and thumb after they have been 
moistened with gum-water; the ends 
must be cut to shape on the ivory wita 
the penknife. The foliage of the tree 1s 
composed of the rippled hair. 

We will, however, commence with the 
tomb (page 267). With a fine camel-hawr 
pencil moistened in gum-water, go over 
the outlines; then take two or three hairs 
from the tress, and passing them between 
a moistened thumb and finger, lay them 
down on the outlines, cutting oif the ends 
with the point of the penkniie, arrangims 
them with the point of the pin, and pass 





‘ag the head of the pin over to smooth 
and fix them there. With these hairs 
outline and shade the tomb. ‘Then, for 
the group of trees at the back and the 
sky, gum the outlines as before, and ali 
the ivory there that is to be worked on; 
take some twenty or more hairs trom the 
tress, press their extremities Cown on the 
cloud lines, and Jet them cover that spot, 
and then shade them out with the point 
of the pin, as one would throw in pencil 
shading. ‘Then lay the tress down on the 
upright trees, and with the penknife cut 
off the short lengths requisite to form all 
those upstrokes, and afterwards arrange 
them all evenly with the pin’s point. 
Make a stem by passing four or six hairs 
between the thumb and finger, moistened 
with gum, and press it into its place with 
the head of the pin, cutting olf any super- 
iluous length. Now take the willow tree 
in front, aud having gummed all that 
portion of the ivory, lay down the trunk, 
wade as above directed, and then form 
the foliage with rippled hair, shading and 
arranging it by means of the point of the 
pin, and the larger and firmer brush we 
described. The water in front is formed 
by hairs laid on the gumined outlines, the 
long reeds are formed like the stems, and 
cut into shape with the knife, and the 
small flowers are cut out from ridbox 
hair, and laid on the gummed surface. 
Kor groups of flowers, the leaves, 
petals, &c., must first be cut out; and 
then—the ivory having been outlined— 
the spray we intend to work first must 
be gummed, and each leaf raised sepa- 
rately with the tip of a moist camel-hair 
pencil, and brought to its place, adjusted 
there with the point of the pin, and then 
pressed down with its head. When all 
the leaves are placed, the stem must be 
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made as above directed, and laid down so 
as to cover the lower extremities of the 
leaves, and make them appear to sprine 
from it. 

Kor most flowers, a 
circle of thread, varying 
in size from a pin’s-head 
to a fourpenny-piece, (g¥a 
must be gummed on, \Qa 
and the centre of it 
moistened with gum, and 
then the petals of the TAL DEVICE. 
flower made to spring 
from the centre, and rest on thai 
thread. For double tlowers, a sccoud 
and smaller circle of thread is put in alter 
the first row of petals have been fixed 1a 
their places and are dry. 

It is always advisable to wait until one 
portion of the work is dry, before a second 
portion, or one that overlaps it, is added. 

W heat-ears are composed of corns cut 
either separately, or in a single piece, 
from rzddou hair, and with single hairs 
projecting from between cacii coru. 

Feathers are made by gumming a por- 
tion ot the surface ot one side of the 
feather, and laying an end of curled haw 
down on it, and cutting olf the tress close 
to the stem of the feather; and then with 
pin and large brush, arrangiag the bit 
laid on gracetully and naturaily. ‘I'his is 
to be repeated until the whole feathery 
portion on either side is covered, ‘The 
stem is then made in the same way as 
flower stems, and laid on so as to cover 
the ends; and the baads, or ribbous, 
formed in like manner, aud adjusted to 
their places. 

Devices must, of course, always be 
protected by glass or crystal, as their 
delicate structure will admit of no rougli 
usage. 








A DARK STORY. 


Contemporary and intimate with La- 
Vater, dwelt in comfortable circumstances 
by the margin of Zurich’s fair waters, 
Madame Calas and three nieces—Marie, 
Lucille, and Henriette Delatour. ‘The 
amily, as the name implies, was French, 
and being Roman Catholics, its members 
Werenot Lavater’s spiritual children. Ma- 
dame Calas kept but one indoor servant, 


Jeanette Lacrosse, who, at the time this 
narrative opens, might beseven-and-thirty 
years of age. ‘There was a mystery about 
the family which, with the lapse of time, 
some seventeen or eighteen years, had 
almost died out of memory, though there 
were still gossips in Zurich who could tell 
you the year, the month, the day when 
Madame Calas and her nieces, travelling 
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by diligence, arrived at the ‘ Seven Can- 
tons’—the eldest of the children then 
being not certainly more than four years 
old. the voungest 2 babe at the breast, 
suckled by a wet-nurse, Jeanette La- 
CrOsse, a young widow it was said. Ma- 
dame Calas brought no introduction, ex- 
cept that most potent one—money, which 
she appeared to possess in liberal mea- 
sure. And, strangest circumstance of all, 
she had never, during those eighteen 
years, received one letter by the post! 
Alter a sojourn of several months at 
“The Seven Cantons,’ Madame Calas, 
who had deposited a large sum at interest 
with the chief banking firm of Zurich, 
purchased a small house, with a pretty, 
well-laid-ont garden, about half a mile 
from the city, where she, with her orphan 
nieces, and Jeanette Lacrosse, perma- 
nently settled. 

The acquaintance of Lavater with the 
family, dated from the time when he was 
fortunate enough to rescue Henriette 
Delatour, then about twelve years old, 
from drowning. The young ladies deeply 
interested, the aunt as profoundly puzzled, 
the anuable expositor of the science of 
tracing disposition and character by 
lines and curves of the human face. 
The following passage in a letter of 
his refers to Madame Calas and her 
nieces :— 

“One member of a family of four per- 
sons, three voung ladies and their aunt, 
much puzzled me, thongh the event 
proved that my conjectures were not very 
wide of the mark. This was Madame 
—— the aunt, one of the most pious, 
charitable persons I have ever known. 
She appeared never to weary of doing 
good, of raising the fallen, consoling the 
afflicted. ‘To her nieces, amiable ehil- 
dicen, whose beauty, though seraph-like, 
pensively radiant, was their least charm, 
so pure of heart, tender in disposition, 
Seusitive mm conscience were they, Ma- 


anxious love constantly encireled them 
with watelitulest eare. When the acei- 
dent occurred on the lake. and for a time 
it seemed doubtful that Henriette could 
be restored to life, the speechless, staring, 
shuddering agony of the aunt as she 
watched our eflorts, was really appalling 
in iis intensity, and when, at the first 
Sign of success, I exelaimed, ‘She is 
saved, blessed be God, she is saved’ the 
ligh-strung tension of her nerves rave 
Way at once, and witha hysterical scream 
of joy, Joy so poignant as to be almost 
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agony, she fell on the floor in a state of 
insensibility. : 
“ Well, this pious, charitable Christian 
this tender solicitous, loving relative— 
whose piety I did not for one momen 
doubt was perfectly sincere, nor that her 
charity was unfeigned, her affection ge. 
nuine, exalted—regarded, I could jot 
help suspecting, those works of merey 
and love as expiatory offerings, as atone. 
ments for some else imexpiable crime, 
Yes, that must be the true interpretation 
1 mentally resolved, after much medita. 
tion upon the subject, or why that deathly 
pallor, that convulsive affright, horror, 
which I have seen sweep over her when 
some, to me, unremarkable common-place 
expression has fallen in her hearing from 
either of her nieces. Especially upon 
that memorable occasion when Marie, the 
eldest, said @ propos of a painting of the 
Virgin, which I had more than once seen 
her gaze at with wistful eyes, ‘Do you 
know, dear aunt, of whom this painting 
always reminds me, or at least revives in 
my mind the fading memory of? ‘No, 
Marie; of whom?’ ‘Of the beautiful 
loving face of one I sometimes see in my 
dreams—my mother’s.’ ‘Lhe words, ‘ My 
mothers’, were echoed by just such a his 
erieal scream as that which burst from 
Madame —— when | suddenly announced 
that Henriette was saved; she clasped 
her head with both outspread hands as 1! 
smitten by a thunderbolt, and would have 
fallen but for the supporting clasp ol 
Marie. Quickly, sternly, and by a mighty 
effort, regaining self. possession, she flung 
Marie off with her violence, and hurried 
out of the apartment, not turning her 
face towards us; but as it glanced spectre- 
like athwart the surface of an opposite 
mirror, I, by that mere flash of time, 
distinctly discerned the searing ineflace- 
able impress of a terrible remorse from 
off which the veil of habitual self-command 
had for a moment fallen. 
“ The nieces looked tremblingly at each 
other,then concluding that Madame —— 
had been seized with sudden pain, hurried 
softly off to seek, console, and minister 
to her. = 
“T left the house so absorbed in painful 
reverie, that I had nearly reached my 
home before I discovered that | must 
have left a book upon the table. The 
volume was one that I had walked a long 
way to borrow from a friend, and I had 
immediate occasion for its use. re- 
traced my steps, therefore, to Ma- 
dame ——’s domicile, and entered, as l 
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frequen ly did, for we were upon friend- 
liest terms, without the ceremony of 
knocking. I had just repossessed myself 
of the book, when a light, hasty step 
approached, a door was flung impetuously 
back, aud Madame —— entered, strode 
with burning eyes fixed upon the painting 
io where it hung, not sceing me, glared 
at the face for a moment with an expres- 
sion of deadliest hate, tore down the 
painting, and hastened off as she came, 
uncouscious of my presence. A dark 
riddle, impossible to be clearly read save 
by the light of antecedent facts, but the 
lines about the firmly-set mouth had been 
thrown out in such strong relief, that 1 
could no longer doubt that, her nature 
roused to vengeful action, Madame 
would be as resolved, remorseless, in- 
flexible in will, as surely as that when the 
mastering passion having subsided, the 
gentle elements of her character would 
come into effective play. Madame 
was still a remarkably handsome woman, 
but did not in the least resemble in fea- 
ture, colour of hair, or complexion either 
of her nieces. The fancy portrait of the 
Virgin did. Our friendship continued, 
but alter the incident just described, I 
never passed such pleasant hours at Mon 
Scjour, as the cottage ornée had been 
named, as before. One reason perhaps 
was, that Madame ’s health began 
rapidly to fail, rendering her to some ex- 
tent intolerant of the presence of vi- 
sitors.”’ 

thus far, Lavater. The course of the ma- 
lady, which whilst yet in her prime of life, 
uad seized Madame Calas, could not be 
arrested. Ail that could be done was to 
retard and smooth her passage to the 
tomb. ‘The unhappy lady clung tena- 
clousiy to life; her dread of dissolution 
being tar more tense than that ordina- 
rly inspired by the approach of the king 
of terrors. ‘Lhe warning, gently as it 
was given by her physician, that the fiat 
had gone forth—the end not far off—well- 
nigh brought that end at once. Rallying 
by help of the strong will spoken of by 
Lavater, Madame Calas resolutely ad- 
dressed herself to a task, the rigorous 
lullilment of which she believed was the 
ouly chance remaining of securing the 
‘alvation of her soul. Mon Séjour was 
sold, the purchase-money deposited with 
the bankers who held the funds, the in- 
-etest of Which furnished Madame Calas’ 
‘neonic, and a will was made by which, it 
Was understood, everything was devised 
‘2 equal proportions to the three nieces. 
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Her worldly affairs settled, a paper 
finished and sealed up, the composition 
of which appeared to cause Madame 
Calas as much anguish as if it were 
written by a pen dipped in the blood of 
her own heart, the dying woman devoted 
herself exclusively to religious obser- 
vaices. A priest paid her long visits 
daily, and it was observed with surprise 
that the painting of the Virgin, which 
had been put away in a lumber closet, was 
suspended over the oratory betore which 
Madame Calas knelt in prayer. ‘The fast 
deepening shadow of death seemed but 
to brighten, render more vivid her ardent 
love for the orphan girls soon to be left 
alone, unfriended in the world. Jeanette 
Lacrosse, who slept in the same room 
with them, frequently observed Madame 
Calas softly enter the chamber when she 
was sure they slept, kiss their foreheads 
and lips passionately, vet with such gentle 
touch as not to awaken them, then kneel 
beside the bed and silently pray, silently 
weep, as if her heart was broken. 

The sealed packet of papers directed 
to Mademoiselle Eulalie Beauregard, 
Hotel Vérincourt, Faubourg Saint Ger- 
main, Paris, had been entrusted to the 
notary who drew Madame Calas’ will, 
with instructions to dispatch it by a sure 
hand to the address immediately after her 
decease. That duty was punctually 
carried out, and within a week of the 
burial of Madame Calas, the parcel was 
safely delivered to Mademoiselle Eulalie 
Beauregard. To fully appreciate the emo- 
tion with which Mademoiselle Beaure- 
gard read those papers, it will be neces- 
sary to glance at the history during the 
previous twenty years, and her actual 
position. 

The Beauregards were ‘an ancient 
Languedoc family; but when LEulalie 
opened ber brilliant dark eyes upon the 
world, sadly reduced, almost ruined in 
circumstances. Her father, soon to be a 
widower, when she, his first child, was 
born, had eaten up the remnant of pro- 
perty he had inherited by imprudent spe- 
culations, which be had hoped would 
amply retrieve his fortunes. Scarcely 
anything was left to him, and as a last 
resource, he determined to quit Langue- 
doc for ever, proceed to Paris, and endea- 
vour to obtain some honourable and 
sufficiently lucrative government post, 
through the interest of well-placed rela- 
tives, his hope chiefly resting upon the 
Count de Vérincourt, who, though but 
very distantly related to him, was a very 
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rich and influential personage. M. Beau- 
regard himself had married into the 
family of the Argensons, who were as poor 
in purse as he; the only dowry of the 
daughters of the house, Eulalie and 
Clarisse, being blood and be auty, both of 
the highest quality. Kulalie by marrying 
M. Beauregard had certainly not made 
the most of those advantages; Clarisse, 
the youngest, liandsomest, most "ambitious 
of the sisters, had quitted Languedoc 
for Paris soon alter EKuilalie’s wedding, 
thoroughly resolved not to repeat her 
sister’s mistake. Clarisse had received 
an invitation to take up her abode, her 
permanent abode if she chose, with 
Madame de Contlans, who, though cul- 
paratively poor, had the entrée of the 
highest society in Paris. Madame de 
Conflans, an aged, childless widow, took 
amazingly to her erand-niece, and struck 
by her smgular beauty, taxed her means 
to the utmost in order that she should 
make as brilliant an appearance as possi- 
ble in the fashionable eireles of the deav 
monde. The dévut of Clarisse was an 
entirely successful one; all Paris was at 
her feet, and it seemed that she could 
choose a husband at will from amongst 
the flower of the French nobility. Pos- 
sibly she might have done so, have 
espoused a duke or prince, had she, upon 
inquiry been found to be a wealthy 
heiress; but being without a shilling, 
her beauty, umillumined by des beaux 
su cassetle, lost its splendour, 
and before the close of the season, 
Mademoiselle Argenson was voted passée, 
a faded divinity trom before whose slrme 
the worshippers would soon depart. 
There was one exception, though he 
lad never in words expressed violent ad- 
miration af L’ Etoile de Langnedoc. This 
was the young, the elegant, rich, fashion- 
able Count de V érincourt. He Was i 
constant visitor at the Coutlans’ reUuniOnus, 
amongst the faithless, faithtul ouly found 
to be culminated, yet briliiant provincial 
star. Ltis not insinuated in the Mémoires 
Lnédits, from which J ; vat; er the details 
of this story, that gay, de bons ur, impul- 
sive Count de Vérmeourt paid serious 
court to Mademoiselle Argenson. No 
doubt he felt, and showed that he felt 
pleasure in her presence, and delightedly 
drank in the full, rich tones, the pene- 
trative pathos of her voice, in the 
romaunts of Languedoc, old, familiar 
inelodies that seemed to echo and bring 


buck the Joyauce of his boyhood. No 
more than that. 


No more than that. True, it may 
and if so, quite enough, strenethened by 
the comments of doting Madame de 
Confians, to engender a conviction in th 
mind of Clarisse Argenson that she was 
seriously beloved by Adolphe de Véip. 
court, and that it would not be long 
ere he would openly declare his hom: ve, 
Worse than that, or the wound inflicted 
upon her vanity by the discovery of the 
truth, would have healed quic kly enough 
the supposed devotion of ucr noble lover 
awakened a correspondent sentiment in 
the heart of Clarisse Argenson. She 
loved Adolphe de Vérincourt, though ] 
need hi: waly say, she never told her love, 
except im seerct co: mununings with her 
own soul, 

Thus it stood with the De Vérincourts, 
Argeusous, and De Conilans families, 
when ruined M. Beauregard set out b with 
his little Eulalie for Paris. They were 
kindly received by Clarisse and Madame 
de Conflans, and though the Count de 
Vérincourt had no government influence, 
he hada full purse, which M. Beauregard, 
having nothing else to do, appears to have 
made very tree with, scattering the pro- 
cecds with equal facility amongst the 
habitués of the Paris helis. Concluding 
scene—lit Morgue. 

‘Lhe child, isulalie, was the more ten- 
derly cherished by Madame de Conflans 
and Clarisse Argenson after the catas- 
trophe which made her an orphan. The 
Count de Vérincourt was especially com- 
miscrative, his mother, Madame de 
Veériucourt, the same; one incentive 
probably being, that the count feared 
that a hasty ‘relusal, which would not 
have been repeated, of a somewhat large 
loau, as M. Beauregard cailed his raids 
upon De Vérincourt’s purse, had been 
ihe immediate cause of the act ot despalt 
which terminated tle wretched man’s 
life. 

The shock caused by Beaureg rard’s 
suicide had subsided, De Vérincourt’s 
indelinite attentions, so to speak, to 
Clarisse Argenson, were as eager, COM 
Stant, perhaps more so than ever, and a 
declaration im form was expected from 
day to day, from hour to hour, by © larisse 
and her sanguine relative, Madame de 
Conflans. 

Such I make out to have been the 
state of affairs when Madame Montauban 
and her daughter, Celeste Montauvan, 
arrived from “Languedoc, where they had 
been near neighbours of the Argenson and 
Beauregard families, ‘Their errand to 
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Paris was to prosecute the claim of 
General Montauban—an ancestor possi- 
bly of the Montauban who lately com- 
manded the French forces in China—to 
a large indemnity for losses sustained by 
him whilst in, and because he was in the 
service of France, at Pondicherry, in the 
ast Indies. The men of business en- 
eared by Madame Montauban spoke 
joubtfully of the result. Madame de 
Conflans and Clarisse Argenson freely 
sympathized with their friends’ griefs, 
disappointments, melancholy forebodings. 
Especially did Clarisse sympathize with 
Celeste, the companion of her infancy, 
her school-fellow, the sweet friend with 
whom, in the rosy flush of early girlhood, 
she had exchanged confused ideas upon 
mamma-forbidden topies. So influenced, 
Clarisse took Celeste under her imme- 
diate protection, and when Madame de 
Vérizeourt annourced her intention of 
siving a ball at the Hotel Vérineourt, 
Mademoiselle Argenson, not without op- 
position from Madame de Conflans, ob- 
tained invitations for Madame and Made- 
moiselle Montauban. 

Mademoiselle Clarisse must. have been 
very sure of her hold upon the Count de 
Véerincourt, or she would seareely have 
introduced him to Celeste Montauban, a 
clever aspiring damsel, in whom were 
combined the graces, the seductions of 
the most refined manners, with the fresh 
loveliness of a country maiden; whose 
eves sparkled with a light, whose cheeks 
gloved with a roseate tinge, whose lips 
were dipped in a dew which the atmo- 
sphere of cities so soon dims, destroys, 
Withers up, 

Madame de Conflans, as I have said, 
remonstrated, and more earnestly—she 
was a shrewd old lady—after having wit- 
nessed the meeting, at her house, of the 
Count de Vérineourt and Mademoiselle 
Montauban. Clarisse persisted—Celeste 
went to the ball—and one month after- 
wards Celeste Montauban was Madame 
‘a Comtesse de Vérincourt. 


Clarisse Argenson left Paris about three 
weeks after the wedding, with the avowed 
purpose of entering a locally famous 
convent in Languedoe: wrote, some time 
uterwards, to her friend Madame de 
Conflans, stating that she had joined the 
sisterhood; and being resolved to entirely 
orate herself from the world, begged that 
cven she, her tried, faithful friend, would 
consider her as one dead, and not attempt 
to hold any communication with her, even 


by letter. Should she do so, such letters 
would be returned unopened, with an in- 
timation that no such person as Clarisse 
Argenson was known at the convent of 
Les Sceurs Ursulines at B —. 

This turned out to be quite true. Two 
letters, sent by Madame de Conflans, were 
returned unopened, with the endorsement, 
“Tl ny a pas une Mademoiselle Argenson 
ic?” (There is no Mademoiselle Argenson 
here). This was believed to be a pious 
fraud, it being a constant practice in 
Roman Catholic convents for the postu- 
lants to assume new spiritual names. In 
this case, however, there was no subter- 
fuge in the allegation of the Mother 
Superior, Clarisse Argenson never having 
passed the threshold of the convent. 
Where and how she passed the four 
or five years of her life after leaving 
Madame de Conflans, we shall know when 
we glance over the papers which Made- 
moiselic Kulalie Beauregard was reading 
when we left her, a few minutes since. 

The married life, meanwhile, of the 
Comte and Comtesse de Vérincourt. ap- 
pears to have been a very happy one: 
three children were born to them, all 
girls, Celeste, Adrienne, Julie. Madame 
de Vérineourt died about two years after 
the birth of the first, Madame Montanu- 
ban was not long behind her. Those 
were passing clouds that but temporarily 
obscured the sunshine bliss of the Comte 
and Comtesse de Vérincourt. Kulalie 
Beauregard, since the death of Madame 
de Conflans. accelerated, it was thought, 
by the desertion of Clarisse Argenson, had 
been in a sense adopted by the Vérin- 
courts. She was the companion and 
playmate of their children, and it was 
intended to give her the same advantages 
of education as they would receive, and 
assure her, as far as human prescience 
and abundant means could assure her, a 
happy future. 

Julie de Vérincourt, the youngest child, 
was but five months old when thunder 
fell from that serene, cloudless sky, crush- 
ing the De Vérincourts’ lofty rool-tree. 
Fever, of the typhoid kind, had broken 
out in the Hotel de Vérincourt. Madame 
la Comtesse herself caught the infection, 
and the children were at once hurried off 
to M. de Vérincourt’s country seat, “ Les 
Orvineaux,” distant some twelve leagues 
from Paris, in charge of an old, trust- 
worthy servitor, and of course accom- 
panied by the wet-nurse, who was suck- 
ling the little Julie. A week passed : 
Madame de Vérincourt was pronounced 
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convalescent, and the count, who appeared 
only to live, such a change lad been 
wrought in him, in the lives of his chil- 
dren. set off for Les Ormeaux. Ile ar- 
rived to find the place and the immediate 
neighbourhood in an uproar. His chil- 
dren, only the previous night, had been 
abducted, stolen out of their beds, with- 
out the knowledge of, without any noise 
having been heard by, the servants. The 
doors. moreover, had been found barred, 
the locks shot as they had been when the 
household retired to rest upon the pre- 
vious night. ‘The wet-nurse was found, 
in the bed from which her charge had 
been stolen, dead asleep, aud it was 
with the utmost difficulty she could be 
The woman must have been 
drugs d; yet how? by whom? She was 
an abstemious person; and for supper 
had taken only bread sopped in milk, 
which she had herself fetched from the 
dairy. The housekeeper, too, had slept 
much beyond ier usual hour; so had 
other servants: and the garde de chasse, 
Philippe Le Bren, an old soldier, who, 
alternately with a comrade, oflici: ited as 
night-porter, was found sound asleep in 
broad daylight onthe hall floor, Gendaries 
were already at the place when the Count 
de Vérmeourt arrived; but their prae- 
tised acuteness was completely at fault. 
No inkling of a clue could they discover 
or surmise. The count when asked if he 
knew any one that bore him a crudge, 
replied that he did not believe he hi id a 
personal enemy, or that his lady had a 
personal enemy in the world. ‘si 
proof this that his withers were un- 
wrung with regard to Clarisse Argenson 
—that madame had not supposed that, 
by marrying the count, she had mortally 
offended the friend by w hom she was in- 
trodueed to him. The count’s distraction 
of mind may be imagined not described. 
The lavish rewards whieh he ofltered 
eaused the country to be scoured in all 
directions, but without the slightest pro- 
mise of suecess. lle himself was not out 
of the saddle for seventeen or eighteen 
hours, during which time he was exposed 
to a storm that wetted him to the skin. 
The cousequence was that shortly after 
he returned to Les Ormeaux, he was 
seized with scarlet fever, under ‘which he 
speedily sank. 

Thanks to a fine constitution, Madame 
la Comtesse slowly, very slowly reco- 
vered her bodily health: her mind did 
not so soon regain its pristine tone. 
Lhe loss of her children much more 


awakened. 





affected her than that of her }y 
She knew he was at rest: thot afte 
life’s fitful fever he slept well bat 
Celeste, Adrienne, Julie—the ay. <el8 God 
had confided to her—where were | a 
To what suffering subjected—to wha; vile. 
ness of life condemned? That thon ht 
was the afflictive curse of her life. 3 


isband, 


they ° 


Mle: In 

some degree and fitfully mitigated by ha 
be ~ Gil 
unreasoning hope, almost a 1 belief even 
after many years had passed away, that 


they would one a: ay come back to her. 
It happened that ail three had peeul lar 
mole-marks. From that circuinstance the 
somewhat superstitious lady drew a fa. 
vourable augury. ‘They hi: ud been esne. 
cially so marked by the hand of God, 
that when restored their mother could not 
fail to recognise them, to be quite sure 
they were indeed her own long-lost ones. 

Eulalie Beauree ard sles l up, neonled 
with vitality, so to speak, thi else blank 
void created by the _ of Madame de 
Vérincourt’s children, by exemplifying as 
the years grew on how y Pv Adriem 1e, 
Julie, w ould have developed from infantine 
to girlish, maiden beauty. Mademoiselle 
Eulalie, by the time she reached her twen.- 
tieth birthday, was a model of youthful 
beauty in a statuary sense, and the exqul- 
site envelope was informed by a spirit as 
ambitious, daring, unserupu lous, as that 
of Celimiene, whose de lieate white hand, 
should oecasion require it, could clutch 
as unshrinkingly a dagger as a bouquet. 
She had been expensively edueated, was 
absolute controller of the De Vérincourt 
establishments in town and country, and 
should her children not be recovered, 
would, Madame la Comtesse had more 
than once declared, inherit all the De 
Vérincourt property. The notion of re- 
covering the children after the lapse of 
sO many yeurs was, every one said, a silly 
fantasy; and Mademoiselle Beauregard 
Inieht therefore confid sntly calculate upon 
contracting a splendid alliance. In faet, 
at the very time Eulalie Beauregard hed 
the sealed pareel from Zurich placed in 
her hands, negotiations were on foot for 
her marriage with the heir to a ducal title 
and large estates. 

One can now understand with what 
feelings ek a young lady would read a 
communication which announced her in- 
stantaneous descent to a comparatively 
low social level from the lofty eminence 
where she had believed herself securely 
seated. 

The substance of that communication 
may be given inafew words. ‘Lhe writer, 











Mademoiselle Beauregard’s aunt, 2ée Cla- 
vigse Argenson, betrayed, outraged, mad- 
Jened by the marriage of Celeste Montau- 
han with the Count de Vérincourt, had 
abandoned herself to the demon of re- 
venge, who for a time possessed her whole 
being, inspired her every thought. Whilst 
shut up In her chamber at Madame de 
Conflans’, under pretence ol bodily indis- 
position, and meditating the means ol 
rengeance upon her perfidious rival, a 
letter was brought to her from a M. 
Alexis Féval, a ventleman whom she had 
several times met in society, and whom 
she had inspired with a sincere preference. 
He offered his hand, candidly avowing 
that his fortune did not much exceed two 
hundred thousand franes (3000/.), a capi- 
tal which he admitted would not suflice 
to place Mademoiselle Argenson in the 
position to which she was entitled. He 
had, however, good expectations that 
might or might not be realized. Clarisse 
Argenson reflected. One of her keenest 
incentives to what after all appeared to 
be an unattainable revenge, was the gall- 
ing thought that she would be exposed to 
the jeers and sneers of the Paris salons, 
the Avbitués of which knew perfectly well 
how contidently she had angled for the 
prize which, at the last moment, had 
eluded her outstretched hand. That 
humiliation she might now avoid; her 
better nature—she had always felt as if 
possessed by a dual spirituality—her bet- 
ter nature gained ascendaney, and she 
wrote appointing an interview with M. 
Alexis Féval. They met. He, a devoted 
lover, at onee closed with her offer to 
narry him, provided the marriage was a 
secret one, and that they should at once 
quit Paris for his place near Amiens, P1- 
cardy. What excuses she made for in- 
sisting upon such conditions is not stated. 
It, however, sufficed for M. Alexis 
Féval. M. and Madame Féval lived hap- 
pily enough together—the husband, at all 
events, deemed himself to be one of the 
most fortunate of men for about three 
years, during which period Madame Féval 
gave birth to two children, a boy and girl. 
An accident, the bursting of a fowling- 
piece, suddenly terminated the life of M. 
Péval, two of his fingers were blown 
ol, and he died of ¢e¢anus. All he pos- 
sessed liad been secured to his wife, and 
Madame Féval, though grieved at losing 
him, would have found consolation and 
tappiness in the lives of her children. 
She was denied that consolation, that re- 
Compense, The boy and girl sickened 
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and died within three or four weeks of 
each other. Again her evil nature gained 
the upper hand. The demon of revenge 
repossessed her. She had heard that the 
Count and Countess de Vérincourt were 
blessed with beauteous healthy children. 
Why should theirs live and hers die? 
Madame de Féval realized the property 
bequeathed by her deceased husband, went 
to Paris, to Les Ormeaux—takine strict 
care not to be recognised, and fed her 
hungry hate by the sight of the De Vé- 
rincourt children when out for an airine 
in the gardens of the Tuileries, or the 
grounds of Les Ormeaux, accompanied 
often by their detested, triumphant 
mother, At last the opportunity for 
carrying off the children presented itself, 
and was eagerly seized. The Garde de 
Chasse, Le Brun, who pretended to be 
faust asleep in broad day, managed the 
business fora heavy bribe. He contrived 
to administer sleeping draughts to the 
children themselves. There had been 
some difficulty with the eldest child 
Céleste, who was told that her mother 
and father had died of fever, and that she 
and her sisters, whose names would in 
future be Marie, Lucille, and Henrietta 
Delatour, had been consigned to her, their 
aunt’s eare. ‘The child-brain of Céleste 
soon received the new impressions forced 
upon it, and all danger from that quarter 
was over. The innocence, the beauty of 
the children, kindled in the breast of 
Madame de Feéval, otherwise Calas, the 
most fervent love. Part with them she 
could not—to their ever-hated mother 
especially—and she strove to blunt the 
keen arrows of remorse by watching for 
their welfare, with eveu more than a 
mother’s assiduity and care. It would 
be some amends, however inadequate, 
for the long and cruel bereavement 
Madame de Veérincourt had suffered, 
that her children would be restored as 
pure in mind, as cultivated in intellect, 
as they could have been had the crime 
of carrying them off never been com- 
mitted—a crime for which the repentant 
siuner, upon whom the portals of the 
unseen were about to open, (would have 
opened and closed behind her, ere those 
lines met the eye of the deeply-injured 
mother), hunbly begged forgivencss—if 
human forgiveness were in such a case 
possible. 

A significant addendum stated that if 
Madame de Vérincourt did not com- 
municate with the notary without loss of 
time, he himself, being in possession of 
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all the facts, verified under the hand of 
Madame Féval, otherwise Calas, would 
wait personally upon that lady. Madame 
Féval had wished to give the daughter 
of her sister Eulalie an opportunity of 
making the best of her necessarily altered 
position with Madame de Vérincourt : 
nothing more: Enlalie, having read, could 
eut off and burn the addendum. 

A lone time must, one would think, 
have passed before Mademoiselle Beaure- 
ard could, after receiving such a cruel 
stroke of fate. have dressed her face in 
smiles, constrained her voice and manner 
to express unbounded joy, as she, with 
delicate eagerness, informed Madame de 
Vérincourt that the children were found 
—were waiting to be clasped in her em- 
brace. One eannot know how manv times 
that pretty piece of acting was rehearsed ; 
but if was certainly so well done at last 
that Mademoiselle Eulalie rose higher 
than ever in the esteem of Madame la 
Comtesse. Everybody pronounced such 
disinterestedness to be positively sub- 
lime: notwithstanding which the contem- 
plated ducal marriage ceased to be spoken 
of, 

Madame de Vérineourt, accompanied 
by Eulalie Beauregard, set off, post, early 
the next day for Zurich. The daughters 
had heen prepared for the meeting by the 
priest and notary. It must have been a 
blissful one, compensating for all past 
sorrows. 


The tender friendship evineed by 
Mademoiselle Beauregard for the three 
sisters de Vérincourt was an example for 
society, and a eaution to Jeannette 
Lacrosse, a shrewd Picardaise, devotedly 
tached to the young ladies, who eould 
not for the life of her understand it. The 
toilets of the sisters, and their toilet- 
tables, Eulale took under her especial 
charge. The fashionable perfumes, cos- 
meties, scented waters, were all provided 

| r—t{] Nes de Vérineourt 
heing of course novices in such matters. 
The scented water chiefly patronized by 


’ ° 
aemoise 


Madcmo’selle Eulalie was evvd’or (golden 
vater). Nv ‘ly had just then greal vorue 
ui Paris, sud was oceasionally taken as 

Culogne is in the present dav. 
'Toere were always five or SIX small 
bottles of e¢e “or upon cach of the 
syste rs’ t let-tables, as well as upon that 
of Eulaue, There was surely nothing in 


that to excite distrust. It did neverthe- 
less excite Jeannette’s suspicion; the 


ason being that Mademoiselle Eulalie 
. 3 
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she observed, carefully perused the lable: 
on the tiny bottles before distributing 
them, though all were apparently alike 
What might that mean? Jeannette 
Lacrosse would keep close watch to as. 
certain. 

_'There was a grand ball at the Hotel de 
Vérincourt. The heir to the ducal title 
and estates, who once aspired to the 
hand of Eulalie Beauregard, had trans. 
ferred his admiration to Celeste de Vér. 
incourt, with whom he danced as often 
as the etiquette of ball-rooms permitted. 
and Mademoiselle de Vérincourt appeared 
to be gratified by his attentions. 

‘The company broke up at a late hour; 
and it was past noon the next day before 
the ladies of the family appeared at 
breakfast. Celeste was absent, and 
Madame Ja Comtesse sent for her: a few 
minutes passed and a great cry, a ery of 
women, rang through the mansion, 
Mademoiselle Celeste had been found 
dead on the floor of her chamber, attired 
as her maid left her, in her night dress, 
She had not been in bed; and on the floor 
near where she lay was one empty eay 
d’or bottle. Jeannette Lacrosseremarked, 
and laid the circumstance to heart, that 
there was no other eax d’or bottle to be 
seen, though usually there were about a 
dozen upon the toilet-table. The physi- 
cians, immediately summoned, were of 
opinion that the young lady must have 
died of unsuspected organic disease of 
the heart, and certified accordingly. 

From that time a rumour spread that 
all three of the demoiselles de Vérincourt 
had really been for years afflicted by or- 
ganic disease of the heart, though they 
ereatly disliked to hear it spoken of. No 
one, not even her mother and sisters, 
were so painfully affected by the sudden 
death of Mademoiselle Celeste as was 
Eulalie Beauregard. Ter solicitude em- 
braced the two living sisters, and she 
was coustant, in season and out of sea: 
son, in urging Madame Ja Comtesse to 
consult one eminent physician after 
another as to the precautions necessary 
to be observed by persons supposed to 
have organic disease of the heart. If the 
sisters danced with spirit, abandon, ran 
quickly up stairs, the watchful Hulalie 
would rebuke thei with quite motherly 
eravity. Why would they so play with 
their precious lives ? 

Jeannette Lacrosse was watchful as 4 
Iynx, and especially over the safety 0! 
her foster-child, Julie, whom she had for 
so many years known as Henriette. She 
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was also greatly, if not so greatly, con- 
~orned for the safety of Mademoiselle 
\drienne. The worst of it was she 
jared not hint her suspicions—eau dor 
being a perfectly innocent, much-used, 
fragrant —— Jeannette could only 
‘atch and pray. 

y or rolled on ; disease of the heart 
had not carried off either of the other 
Jemoiselles de Vérincourt, and Jeannette 
negan to accuse herself of harbouring un- 
just suspicions. She nevertheless relaxed 
nothing of her vigilance, nor of her pre- 
cautions, the most notable of which was 
10 systematically transfer, when she had 
an opportunity of doing so unobserved, 
the eau d’or bottles on Mademoiselle 
Eulalie’s toilet-table to that of Julie, 
those on hers to Eulalie’s. 

Nothing came of that; and as Made- 
moiselle Julie was soon going to be 
married to a rich and titled gentleman, 
Jeannette would have only one life to 
euard, that of Mademoiselle Adrienne. 
And hers, shrewd Jeannette opined, would 
uot be in much danger then, since as long 
as one daughter survived, Kulalie Beau- 
regard would be as completely shut out 
from the succession as if all three lived. 
But Mademoiselle Julie was not yet 
married; had not left her mother’s domi- 
cile for one whither it was quite certain 
that Beauregard would not be permitted 
to follow her. Madame la Comtesse 
greatly respected Eulaltie; whilst the 
sisters instinctively disliked, and as much 
as possible shunned her. 

The eve of the day when the civil 
marriage would be celebrated had arrived, 
and a distinguished party, after being 
present at the signing of the contracts, 
partook of a splendid supper at the 
{iotel Vérincourt. Jeannette Lacrosse 
was especially vigilant during that even- 
ing about the ladies’ dressing-rooms and 
bed-chambers, It thus happened, as she 
swosequently declared, that she saw 
Mademoiselle Beauregard place a boitle 
ol ev d’or on the front of Mademoiselle 
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Julie’s toilet-table. Jeannette, when 
Mademoiselle Eulalie had departed, took 
the liberty of changing that particular 
bottle for oue that stood upon the plat- 
form of the toilet-glass in Mademoiselle 
Beauregard’s bedroom, substituting the 
one for the other. 

The De Vérincourt ladies and Made- 
moiselle Beauregard retired together at 
about two in the morning. In less than 
five minutes after Mademoiselle Beaure- 
gard had entered her chamber with her 
personal attendant, a heavy fall was heard 
simultaneously with a loud scream from 
the femme de chambre. Kulalic Beauregard 
was lying apparently dead upon thie floor. 
Medical aid was quickly obtained, but 
proved unavailing. LEulalie was dead; 
and in her clutched fingers was an empty 
bottle, Jabelled eau d’or. It was smelt at 
by the medical savants. Luu d'or, they 
all agreed; notling deleterious—nothing. 
Disease of the heart, no doubt ; and their 
opinion was not shaken when Jeannette 
Lacrosse, in a state of great. excitemeut, 
caused by the belief that she had been, 
in some sort, instrumental in causing the 
death of Hulalie Beauregard, spoke of 
the change of the bottles, vehemently 
lamenting that she had not destroyed the 
poison-bottle instead of placing it on 
Mademoiselle Beauregard’s toilet-glass. 
Sows tranquille, boune femme,” said the 
medical chief, ‘‘ Mademoiselle Beaure- 
gard’s death has been occasioned by 
natural causes, not by poison. The odour 
of eau dor cannot be mistaken.” 

Opposed to the physician’s confident 
dictuin is the judicially established fact, 
that less than one year atter Hulalie Beau- 
regard’s death, Jean Mourticr, a druggist 
of Paris, was convicted of having in his 
possession nine bottles labelled exw du, 
but which was, in reality, a deadly poison 
of the essential nature, 1t would seem, of 
prussic acid, the odour of which was, by 
some means, so disguised that no one by 
that test would pronounce it to be any- 
thing else than pure, genuine cu 
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CHAPTER IIL. 


THE CAPITOL—ITS PAINTINGS AND 
STATUARY—ALICE AND CLAVERS. 


Tue prevailing idea of the public, of this 
grand structure, is of what it is to be, as 
seen in the engravings of the day, rather 
than what it really is. The effect of the 
building is more ane at. a distance. 
For something like a bird’s-eye view, 
Arlington heights is a peer point, and for 
a nearer inspection, the sight from the 
avenue, and also that from the Mall about 
the Smithsonian grounds, are excellent. 
An extended view of the Capitol gives it 
a finished appearance, which is not the 
least senutaviaide enchantment which 
distance lends in this case. A near ap- 
proach exposes objects anything but 
agreeable for the eye to rest upon, such 
as the scaffolding about the dome, blocks 
of marble, cornices, columns, &c., in 
rough, lying around in every direction, 
except about the park in front. 

The dome, which is nearly completed, 
is of a symmetrical shape and lofty, risin 
from the basement floor of the Capito 
two hundred and fifteen feet, and the 


height of the portion yet to be con- 


structed, the ‘hous and statue, will add 
to itseventy-one feet, making two hundred 
and eighty-six feet. The advantage of 
situation which the building possesses— 
standing upon a hill, lends greatly to its 
height. The entire length of the Capitol 
is seven hundred and fifty feet and the 
greatest depth, including porticoes and 
steps, three hundred and twenty-four 
feet. The ground actually covered by 
the building, exclusive of the courtyards, 
is over three and a half acres, or 153,112 
square feet. The grounds comprise 
thirty-five acres, tastefully laid out in two 
parks. 

In pursuance of an engagement which 
had for its object the inspection of the 
art features of the Capitol, Clavers and 
Alice sauntered along by the eastern 
front, which presents a grand colonnaded 
portico in the centre, composed of a double 
row of leviathan columns, where the 
portico rises, elevated on a lofty rustic 
basement, surmounted by an enriched 
entablature and pediment, over which 
rises the attic story crowned by the im- 
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mense dome, forming the grand surmount. 
ing feature of the building, 

As they stood before the grand flight 
of steps flanked on each side by massive 
buttresses, Alice’s attention was turned 
to the colossal sculpture subjects which 
surmount the buttresses, andshe inquired 

— her parasol to the one on the 
elt— 

“Who is the individual who looksas 
if he were rolling ten pins with all the 
vim of a ten-striker? And the maiden, 
crouching away from him as if she were 
afraid he might make a mistake, and take 
her for one of the pins ?”’ 

“Try again,” said Clavers. 

“TY should never guess,” responded 
Alice, ‘‘so you will please not stand upon 
the order of your explanation, but explain 
at once.” 

“That, then, is the discovery of America 
eternized in marble. Your ten-striker 
is Christopher Columbus raising aloft 
yonder ball, which is the earth, on the sum- 
mit of which, if you wereina position tosee 
it, you would perceive inscribed the word 
America. The shrinking Indian maiden 
regards for the first time a white man. 
You see her face depicts awe and sur- 
prise, which is rather flattering to Mr. 
Columbus, for it is gratifying, if we can- 
not make the young women love us, to at 
least inspire them with a little awe or 
fright—anything is better than indiffer- 
ence.” 

“The antideluvian notion of lovers,” 
added Alice. Turning to the subject on 
the other buttress she asked— 

* Pray, what may that be—the naughty 
Choctaw with upraised tomahawk about 
to strike down the woman and child, 
while the athlete from behind stays the 
hand of the interesting savage ?” 

“It is one of the scenes of border life,” 
answered Clavers, “representing the 
early settlement of our country, by 
Greenough. Before ascending this flight 
of marble steps, Miss Alice, look up at 
the colossal group in the tympanum of the 
pediment of this portico, and tell me what 
you see.”’ 

“T see,” said Alice, “a figure im the 
centre in becoming drapery, standing 02 
a broad plinth, holding ia her hand aD 
oval shield, on which is written ‘U. 8. 4. 
in the middle, and surrounded by a glory: 
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The shield rests on a pedestal, ornamented 
on the front with an oaken wreath in bas- 
relief encircling the words July 4th, 1776. 
There is a spear behind the figure and 
an eagle at. her feet. Her head is crowned 
witha star, and she seems to be listening 
to the figure on the left. What are 
they?” 

«The centre figure,” answered Clavers, 
“ts the ‘Genius of America,’ who is 
listening to ‘ Hope.’ ” . 

“ And the figure on the right, with the 
partly-unrolled scroll bearing the title 
‘Constitution of the United States,’ her 
left hand holding the scales ?”’ 

“If she had a bandage and sword I 
would say ‘Justice,’ ” queried Alice. 

“Tt is a new conception of ‘ Justice,’ ” 
said Clavers. ‘Its author, I believe, 
explains that, in our free and happy 
country, ‘Justice’ is clear-sighted, and 
stands with open countenance, respecting 
and weighing equally the rights of all; 
and it isin this, rather than in her puni- 
tive energies, that she is the admired 
object of freemen. You will observe 
‘Hope’ looks eager and smiling toward 
‘Genius,’ who, instead of catching her 
enthusiasm, points with cold dignity to 
the icy countenance of ‘ Justice’ which is 
turned heavenward.” 

“ Ah,” said Alice, “‘ it is intended for a 
storyin marble. It takes too long, how- 
~~ to read it—the design is too com- 
plex.” 

“There is a moral to it,’? resumed 
Clavers. ‘‘ However ‘ Hope’ may flatter, 
the American people will regard only that 
Prosperity which is founded on public 
right, and the preservation of the Consti- 
tution.” 

“It sounds like one of Ruggles’s pero- 
rations from the stump,” remarked Alice. 
“But who fecit ?? referring to the group 
in question. 

“Signor Persico; but there is a tradition 
around the Capitol which attributes the 
design to the ‘old man eloquent,’” 
answered he. ‘If you~ please, we will 
now mount the steps, and take a view of 
this front,” said Clavers. 

From this portico the eastern park is 
Well seen, laid out in spacious gravel 
walks, and thick verdant enclosures of 
clumps of trees and shrubs, the whole 
encircled by an iron palisade. In the 
park, facing the Capitol, is seated in a 
curule chair, upon a plain granite block, 
4 colossal statue of Washington, in 
marble, by Greenough. He is represented 


naked to _ waist, with the right arm 


and lower limbs draped. He is in the 
act of delivering up his sword with his 
left hand, while with his right he points 
to heaven. ‘George Washington, First 
in War, First in Peace, and First in the 
Heart of his Countrymen,” is inscribed 
upon the granite base. 

“The sculptor,” observed Clavers, 
‘has endeavoured to rob him of his birth- 
right by taking away the mark of his 
nationality—his costume, and putting him 
into the rig of a Roman. [f it were 
possible to make this noble character 
ridiculous, these sculptors in their infatua- 
tion for the ancients, would certainly do 
it.” 

“To say the least of it,” said Alice, 
“his clothing seems scarcely sufficient 
to protect him from the inclemeucy of 
winter, however agreeable it may be in 
summer.” 

“ He looks as if he might be saying,” 
continued Clavers in the same spirit, “ as 
he delivers up the weapon with the left 
hand, and with the right stretched in the 
direction of the Patent Office, ‘ Here, 
take my sword, my clothes you will find 
over there.’ ”? 

“With regard to the groups on the 
buttresses at which we have been look- 
ing,” resumed Clavers, “many think 
they would appear to greater advantage 
on the blocks immediately below where 
they stand, which are finished without 
cornice, as if prepared for their reception ; 
but the wags say Persico selected the 
present higher position of his Columbus, 
in order that he might better toss his 
ball to Washington in the park, who is 
seated in athlete costume, as if waiting 
to catch it.” 

Greenough says, “ the position of the 
group of Columbus and the Indian girl, 
is anomalous and absurd—anomalous, 
because it invades the front view of the 
portico, crowds the facade, and hides 
another statue by the same artist; 
absurd, because it treats the building as 
somewhat on which to mount into con- 
spicuous view, not as a noble and impor- 
tant vase, which it is called humbly to 
adorn and illustrate.’ The same artist 
says, in reference to fencing in objects of 
art, that “the railings which have been 
placed around the statues of the Capitol 
accuse a want of respect for the public 
property. They accuse it without remedy- 
ing it; for, in spite of their protection, 
perhaps because of it, the statues of 
Columbus and of Washington have re- 
ceived more injury in the few years that 
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they have been so guarded, than many 
figures wrought before the birth of Christ 
have suffered, in coming to us through 
the so-called dark ages.” 

To the right of the principal grand 
walk in the park, a few rods from where 
the statue of Washington rests, is placed 
temporarily Crawford’s gigantic and 
imposing statue of Freedom, which is_to 
crown the dome. It is nineteen and a 
half feet high, and weighs about fifteen 
thousand pounds, is made entirely of 
bronze, and composed of five sections, 
the weight of the heaviest of which is 
about five thousand pounds. The screw- 
bolts which now blemish it will be re- 
moved when it is put in place, and a 
rich and uniform bronze tint will be im- 
parted to it. The entire cost of the 
statue was about twenty-five thousand 
dollars. It is the most colossal repre- 
sentation of the female figure in the 
country. 

Alice, pointing to this statue re- 
marked, “ How much prettier that cos- 
tume is than ours. ‘The Grecian mode 
is certainly handsome, and I think, by 
the way, would become me admirably. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“ You, Miss Alice,” responded Clavers, 
gallantly, ‘Sand the Grecian costume 
were created for each other.” 

‘‘Ollapodically, sir, I owe you one,” 
replied that young lady. 

“If you will be good enough to face 
the building now,’ continued Clavers, 
“Miss Alice, you will see two more sub- 
jects in marble, in niches, one on each 
side of the entrance leading into the 
grand rotunda, ‘That on the right repre- 
sents the fiery Mars, who is at present 
presiding over the destinies of the 
American people. With a frown on his 
face, and a sword in his hand, he repre- 
sents at this moment the attitude of the 
nation in its determination to proceed to 
the last extremity in crushing the rebel- 
lion. The other niche contains a beautiful 
statue of Ceres, the Goddess of Peace, by 
Persico, who has been unusually happy 
in this creation. The goddess looks very 
beautiful, but until violated honour and 
re are vindicated we must steel our 
learts against her charms. ‘The statue 
of Mars is also by Persico. These two 
subjects are regarded by some of the 


dilettanti as the most artistic conceptions. 


in marble about the Capitol.” 

A bronze door for the eastern front, 
before which the young people stood, was 
cast In Munich before the war broke out, 
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where it now remains ready for shipment 
whenever the government chooses to 
send for it. This piece of Workmanship 
is altogether unique, entirely of bronze 
and weighs twenty thousand pounds, 
Its panels are embellished with scenes 
from the life of Columbus, representiye 
him before the Council of Salainanea, hic 
leaving the Convent of La Rabida, his 
audience before Ferdinand and Isabella 
his departure from Palos, his first Jandino 
at San Salvador, his first encounter wit) 
the Indians on the Island of Hispaniola, 
his triumphal entry into Barcelona, and 
in chains about to be sent back to Spain, 
and, lastly, his death. The door wij} 
cost by the time it is transported and 
put up over 30,000 dollars, and will 
serve as a fine basis for many a theme on 
the extravagance of the government. 

If they go on at that rate,” said Miss 
Alice, “the capitol will be an appendage 
to the door.” 

“Or,” added Clavers, “the Capitol 
will be like yourseli—something to 
adore.” 

“ Really, Mr. Clavers, you deserve to 
be encouraged.” 

Passing through the doorway, they 
stood in the grand rotunda, of which the 
dome is enriched with cuissons or deep 
sunken panels, similar to those of the 
Pantheon at Rome, pierced at the apex 
with a circular opening through which 
the light descends. The sides of this 
spacious rotunda are divided in its whole 
circuit into panels, separated by massive 
Roman pilasters, which support a bold 
entablature, ornamented with wreaths of 
olive. The upper parts of the panels are 
decorated with festoons of flowers, scrolls 
and wreaths, four of them encircling the 
busts of Columbus, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
La Salle, and Cabot. The small panels 
over the door of the entrance and the 
large lower panels are filled wilh subjects 
of a historical character. ‘The four on 
the west half of the rotunda were 
painted by Colonel John Trumbull, and 
are valued more for the portraits they 
contain than as objects of art. ‘The 
governnient paid for each of Mr. Trum- 
bull’s four pictures eight thousand dollars, 
and the first one painted was tie 
“ Declaration of Independence,” which 3s 
interesting rather for the act if commie- 
morates than for any merit 1t possesses 
as a picture. Col. Trumbull was a pallis- 
taking artist, and endeavoured, as far és 
he was capable, to record faithfully the 
portraits of the actors in this memorable 














scene with all the accessories of time and 
lace. 

As Alice looked at the order in the 
rows of the celebrated signers, she ob- 
served— 

“ Prim is the word—too prim.” 

“Yes,” said Clavers, “the colonel 
seemed to carry his military notions of 
precision and regularity into his pic- 
tures.” 

“The Surrender of Burgoyne,” the 
next picture of Trumbull’s, represents 
the act of surrender, where the English 
genera! with his attendant officers, in- 
eluding General Phillips, appears on the 
left, near the marquee of General Gates 
—the latter with a number of prominent 
American officers appears on the right. 

‘Trumbull’s third picture is the “ Sur- 
render of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown,” 
of which the following paragraph from a 
historian forms the subject :— 

“The American troops were drawn up 
on the right of the road leading into 
York ; General Washington and the Ame- 
rican General officers on the right; the 
French troops on the opposite side of the 
road, facing them; General Rochambeau 
and the principal oflicers of the French 
army and navy on the left. The British 
troops marched out of town ‘with 
shouldered arms, colours cased and drums 
beating a British and German march,’ 
passed between the two lines of victorious 
troops to a place appointed, where they 
grounded their arms, left them, and re- 
turned unarmed to their quarters in the 
town.” 

The portraits of the French officers in 

this picture were obtained from Paris, 
and were painted from life in the house 
ot Thomas Jefferson, who was at that 
ume minister to France. 
_ The “ Resignation of General Wash- 
iugton at Annapolis, Dec. 23, 1783, is 
the fourth and last of ‘Trumbull’s series. 
This oilicial paragraph forms the sub- 
ject :— - — 

General Washington having taken an 
allectionate leave of the army at New 
York, proceeded to Annapolis, accom- 
panied by his officers, and there resigned 
lls commission into the hands of the re- 
Presentatives of the people, thereby di- 
vesting himself of all authority, and re- 
lured to private life.” 

Mr. Randolph said in the House on 
one occasion, that “he disclaimed any 
disposition to wound the feelings of any 
One—ot an artist particularly—because 
atlists are probably yenus irritabile, be- 
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cause genius is easily excited—but he 
said he hardly ever passed through that 
avenue (the Rotunda) to this Hall (which 
was almost every day, the other avenues 
to it being nearly impassable,) without 
feeling ashamed of the state of the arts 
in this country; and as the pieces of the 
great masters of the art have, among thie 
cognoscenti, acquired a sort of nom de 
guerre, so ought, in his opinion, tne 
“Declaration of Independence” to be 
called the “ Shin piece,” for surely never 
was there before such a collection of legs 
submitted to the eyes of man.” 

“An admiration for well turned legs 
was said to be a mania with the Rounoke 
centlemen,” said Clavers, “and that fea- 
ture of this picture did not meet with his 
approbation.” 

“Well,” said Alice, as they turned 
away from Trumbull’s pictures, “the 
colonel may have been a good warrior, 
but he was certainly an indifferent 
painter.” 

The remaining four panel pictures are 
much better than those of ‘l'rumbull. 
“The Baptism of Pocahontas” is by John 
G. Chapman. The scene is laid in Vir- 
ginia, at Jamestown; the intended hus- 
band, Rolfe, is looking with great inte- 
rest on the baptismal scene; the brother, 
sister, and uncle are present to witness 
what they deem the self-sacrifice of their 
relative—the uncle with averted, sullen 
face. 

The “ Landing of Columbus,” by Jolin 
Vanderlyn, is familiar to the public 
through wood-cuts and engravings. 

The “ Embarkation of the Pilgrims in 
the Speedwell at Deft Haven,” by Robert 
W. Weir, through engravings circulated 
about the country, is also tolerably well 
known to the people. 

The last picture put up, in the only re- 
maining vacant panel, was “ De Soto’s Dis- 
covery of the Mississippi,” by William H. 
Powell, which tells its story very well. 
The four last-named paintings cost the 

overnment from ten to twenty thousand 
em each. 

In alto-relievo, over the four doors of 
the Rotunda, in stone, are, “ Penn's 
Treaty with the indians,” by M. Gevelot ; 
the “Rescue of Captain John Smith by 
Pocahontas,” by Capellano; the “ Landing 
of the Pilgrims at Plymouth,” by Causict ; 
and the “Conflict of Daniel Boone with 
the Indians,” also by Causici. 

“It is to be hoped,” said Clavers, 
“some movement will be made in Con- 
gress to have these alto-relievos taken 
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down and presented as a free gift to their 
authors, or some Hottentot who may be 
able to find something in them. Who- 
ever ordered or received these carica- 
tures deserves the anathemas of all true 
lovers of art.” 

Passing through the corridor leading 
from the rotunda, they found themselves 
in the old Hall of Representatives, which 
seems at present to be used for various 
purposes, such as the seiling of apples 
and cakes, storing lumber, and the exhi- 
bition of statuary. Just above one of 
the doors of the old Hall still remains 
the old clock, apparently unimpaired. 
The design is superb—a winged car, the 
face of the clock forming a wheel, which 
rests upon the globe; on one side of the 
face is the front of the car, and on the 
other, the gracefully spread wing, and 
immediately above the time-piece rises a 
loosely draped female figure, which stands 
in the car, holding in one hand an open 
book, and in the other a pen, with which 
she seems about to write’in the volume 
before her. The face has a listening ex- 
pression, and the pose is very graceful. 

“The flight of time and the record of 
something. What is it?” asked Alice. 

“History,” answered Clavers—“ calm, 
impartial, and undeviating. 

“That old clock,” resumed Clavers, 
“has marked the limits of speech for 
many a great man in its day. With un- 
erring justice it has cut short the flights 
of genius and the garrulity of stupidity. 
In its exact proportionment of time, it 
has been the guillotine of much thought, 
which possibly the world would have been 
much wiser for knowing. If it could 
speak of something else beside the march 
of time, what stories it could tell of the 
scenes that have passed in this old Hall ; 
how great little men have been on some 
occasions, and again, how little great men 
have been; of the noble words that have 
been uttered, the witty sayings, the flying 
repartee, and what not. But the old clock 
discourses of nought but time, and we 
must hunt for these things through the 
musty tomes of the Congressional Globe.” 

In a semicircle on each side of the 
clock, upon a platform about four feet 
from the floor, are placed Crawford’s 
several groups of statuary, forming to- 
gether the subject—** March of Civiliza- 
tion,” intended for the northern pediment 
—the present position being only tem- 
porary. ‘The centre piece of the whole, a 
colossal figure of America in the blaze of 
& rising sun, does not stand with the 
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others, but occupies a place'in th 

Hall up under the abel where it ene 
scarcely be seen at all. Of the other 
pieces of this subject, on the left of the 
clock, are placed the “ Soldier,” “Com. 
merce,” “Youth and Education,” the 
“ Mechanic and a Sheaf of Wheat.” Op 
the right, the ‘‘ Pioneer Backwoodsman” 
the “ Hunter,” the “ Indian and his Squaw 
with an infant in her arms, sitting bya 
grave.” The most interesting figure inthe 
series is the Indian seated upon a rock 
beside the newly-made grave, with head 
bowed down, the picture of deep dejection, 
This is probably Crawford’s master-piece. 

There is another group of two reclining 
figures in this Hall of indifferent merit 
as works of art, also by Crawford. 

Returning by the way in which they 
came, Alice and Clavers crossed the 
Rotunda, proceeded through the long 
corridor, and were soon in the lobby in 
front of the Senate Chamber, in each end 
of which is placed a bust—one of Chief 
Justice Taney, the other of Thomas H. 
Benton. They are both done in the 
same style, with loose drapery thrown 
around the neck, and stand in a very 
good light. 

Passing on into the corridor or lobby 
on the right, which forms a right angle 
with the one in which they stood, the 
sight-seers beheld at the foot of the 
stairway leading to the gallery, the chef 
d’wuvre of everything in the way of 
sculpture about the capital—a statue of 
Benjamin Franklin, by Hiram Powers. 
The genial old philosopher is in the old 
continental costume, cocked hat, knee 
breeches, shoe buckles and all. The 
elbow rests upon the trunk of a tree, and 
the hand supports the chin. The shrewd, 
igen ge expression is drawn to the 
ife, and, in short, as a portrait and a 
work of art it is faultless. After gazing 
at this admirable statue for some tume, 
Alice observed— 

“It is a pity that a gem like this 
should be placed in such a bad light. I 
hope some senator, who has the love of 
these things in his heart, will have ire 
moved to a better place. It is a real 
pleasure to see art like this. The artist 
has given us a duplicate of nature.” 

“Or,” added Clavers, “a second edi- 
tion of the old doctor.” 

Ascending the stairway, a good view 
is obtained of a canvass picture by 
Walker, of New York, representing the 
battle of Ciepultepec, in Mexico, ongl 
nally intended for one of the committee 









rooms, but proving too large was hung 
in its present position. Upon an isolated 
hill in the back-ground rises a fortress 
from which the smoke of discharged can- 
non fringes the entire fortifications. ‘The 
American forces making the siege, occupy 
the foreground to the base of the hull. 
A cannon ball or shell has just fallen 
among the troops in the foreground, 
many of whom are represented as wounded 
and dying. A little to the left is an in- 
teresting group of an Indian wife sup- 

rting on her knee a fallen warrior, her 
ead turned upward as if in invocation, 
and swung in a shawl across her back 
hangs her infant child. 

At the foot of the corresponding stair- 
way, on the other side of the chamber, 
in the same imperfect light as Power’s 
Franklin, is another statue, by Horatio 
Stone, of John Hancock, holding in his 
right hand a seroll of the Declaration of 
Independence, to which he points with 
his left. 

Passing on they entered the President’s 
room, the most richly decorated chamber 
in the Capitol. Immense mirrors, reach- 
ing from the floor to the lofty arched 
ceiling, occupy a portion of the walls, 
and the remaining spaces are filled up 
with portraits of Washington and the 
members of his cabinet, ‘Thomas Jefferson, 
Henry Knox, Alexander Hamilton, S. 
Osgood, and Ii. Randolph, painted by 
Brumidi. At each corner of the ceiling 
are full lengths of Franklin, Columbus, 
William Brewster, and Amerigo Ves- 
pucci, in painted niches. Between each 
of these are figures representing Legisla- 
ion, Liberty, Religion, and the Execu- 
live, and above the chandelier, three 
lying cherubs, all by the same artist. 

The famous marble room adjoins the 
President’s, and is accessible, during the 
hours Congress is in session, only to 
senators and certain other dignitaries. 
None of the niches in the walls of this 
room are occupied but two, and they 
Contain each a bust portrait of an 
Indian, much soiled-by the incessant 
lingering of some vandals, who seem to 
take delight in breaking the nose of every 
statue they can lay hands on. ‘This room 
s = desceated with large mirrors set 

1e walls, 

“While the light is yet good,” sug- 
gested Clavers, “if it i hated A 
you, let us go over to the House and do 
Lentze’s picture, which L have reserved 
lor Jou till the last, as le grand coup.” 

J am agreeable,” said Alice. 
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** Particularly so, I think,” remarked 


Clavers. 

‘No trifling, Mr. Chaperon, but lead 
me at once to this feast of art of which 
you speak so highly.” 

In a few minutes the two sight-seers 
stood in the corridor, or gallery, from 
which the best view of the picture can 
be had. 

The title, “ Westward the course of 
Empire takes its way,” is in gilt letters 
on a scroll at the top, forming part of a 
border which surrounds the picture. 
The scene is laid in the land of sunset— 
the artist having spent some time in 
studying nature as she appears on the 
confines of civilization. A train of im- 
migrants is moving onward over an 
almost impassable road toward the un- 
discovered country which lies beyond. 
There is in the whole movement of man 
and beast an é/an characteristic of the 
go-ahead pioneer. On the left is stretched 
out as far as the eye can reach, a widen- 
ing plain, golden tinted by the sun, and 
a horizon of the same gorgeous colouring. 
The effect is beautiful, and cannot be 
seen in nature this side of the western 
plains. In the foreground of the left, 
are two stalwart figures hewing a fallen 
tree out of the way of the advancing 
train, at the head of which is sitting on 
horseback what appears to be an old 
trapper and the leader of the expedition. 
The horse is foreshortened, and the trap- 
per’s back is presented to the spectator, 
but the face is turned in profile towards 
his followers, gaunt and Roman-nosed. 
In advance of the rest, and leaning 
forward with an eager gaze in she direc- 
tion to which the leader points, is a sandy 
complexioned figure on horseback, in the 
bizarre costume of a frontier-man, with 
gun, pistol, cooking utensils, blanket, 
knife sheathed in the leg of his boot, and 
all the accoutrements which belong to 
the man of the plains, Alongside of 
him, on foot, a wild-looking fellow is 
running his hand through his unkempt 
locks, while his face expresses a sort of 
pleased wonderment at what the old 
trapper is saying in front. A conspicu- 
ous black-bearded character follows close 
behind, mounted ona dappled grey; half 
turned in his saddle, he beckons to those 
who follow to hasten their speed to get 
a view of the scene which opens out 
before them ; the swarthy face is in fine 
keeping witha black slouch hat, inthe band 
of which a pipe is stuck, and his accoutre- 
ments the same as those of the horse- 
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man infront of him. An African follows, 
leading a mule mounted by a brunette 
matron with an infant swung in a shawl 
over her shoulder, her face turned toward 
the child with motherly tenderness, and 
a tear trickling down her cheek. This 
croup is one of the finest in the picture. 
Near these figures, on foot, a stout, grey- 
bearded father supports his pale, sick 
son in marching, one arm encircling the 
waist of the youth, and the other bearing 
the guns of both. The pale face of the 
boy contrasts strongly with the red 
bandage tied round his head. Next 
comes a fine study of four cattle attached 
to a covered waggon. A fine chubby boy 
sits astride of one of the front cattle, with 
bow and arrows in one hand, and over 
his shoulder in the other a dead rabbit— 
one of the trophies of the young Nimrod’s 
skill. With his hand upon the horn of 
one of the oxen behind, another pilgrim 
of the plains leans forward to catch a 
glimpse of the eureka lying beyond. With 
the same eager expression to see the un- 
known country, a blonde mother with an 
infant, on her lap, sits in the forepart of 
the waggon. The child is playfully endea- 
vouring to attract. the mother’s attention, 
who is too much absorbed in what is going 
forward to notice it. Behind this waggon, 
a horse and an ox harnessed together are 
dragging their load with difficulty up a 
steep ascent. Across a ravine, from the 
bottom of which, extending away out 
over a hill to the right, the rest of the 
train is seen. In middle distance, near 
the centre of the picture, stands upon a 
lofty pinnacle of rock the most striking 
figure of the whole—a man in red shirt, 
relieved against the sky, waving his hat. 
Another figure climbing up the rocks is 
handing him the American flag. Below 
them, on a projecting cliff near the old 
trapper, a thoughtful lad of thirteen or 
fourteen years, gun in hand, is taking in 
the prospect. Behind the boy, ona ledge 
of rocks, is a group of four—a golden 
haired girl, a woman with an infant in 
her arms, aud a trapper in coon-skin cap 
tenderly supporting the woman. Climb- 
ing up to the same ledge, an active young 
fellow,with a violin swung across his back, 
ls assisting a bare-footed maiden to mount, 
In the background to the right, the 
mountais rise golden-topped in the set- 
tingsun. ‘The blue misty effect, peculiar 
to evening, around the base of the moun- 
tains and through the pine trees, is carried 
out with great truthfulness. The bril- 
liancy of the painting is remarkable. 


The representation of a long lake of 
blue water in the border, is in fine eop. 
trast with the masterpiece above jt, Ou 
the side wall to the right, in the border 
there is a bust portrait of Daniel Boone. 
and underneath this inscription, 


‘‘ The spirit grows with its allotted spaces, 
The mind is narrow’d in a narrow sphere.” 


In the same position on the left wal] 

. ‘ . “ai. 18 
there is a bust portrait of Capt. Willian 
Clark in light fur cap and coat, and 
beneath is inscribed the following seuti- 
ment :-— 


‘“ No pent-up Utica eontracts our powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is ours.” 


After looking long and silently on this 
magnificent picture, Alice and Clavers 
returned to Willard’s, well pleased with 
their visit and each other. 





CHAPTER IV. 
A HOP AT WILLARD’S. 


ProrusE and brilliant jets of gaslight 
sparkled down upon a throng in the 
paraphernalia in which all civilized people 
have agreed to invest themselves on 
occasions of this kind. For a really fine 
description of a Terpsichorean entertain- 
ment, probably nothing better can be 
found than that of Byron, commencing 
with, “There was a sound of revelry by 
night,” dispensing, of course, with the 
booming of the cannon at Waterloo, 
which every one familiar with the verses 
will remember entirely disturbed the 
hilarity of the gay cavaliers and beautiful 
dames who met to “chase the glowing 
hours with flying feet.” The description 
of this vividly portrayed scene at Brus- 
sels will convey a very good idea of the 
hop at Willard’s, by changing somewhat 
the toilette of the dancers, and leaving 
out the booming of the cannon already 
referred to, and also the “car rattling 
o’er the stony street,” seeing that the 
streets of the capital are not paved with 
“boulders” as those of Brussels are, but 
covered with dirt and mud enough for 
the car of Juggernaut to traverse them 
without making any particular noise. | 
The dance of nowadays, at hotels m 
large cities, and at the watering places m 
vogue, or rather the hop, as the pap#!/o# 
of the ball room eall it, for negroes have 
dances with banjo accompaniments, which 
every one knows is not the genteel thing, 
the hop, then, is not unlike a battle. 
First, the reconnaissance made by the 














“ opposing and enduring” SeXes, as they 
stand apart in groups to see who 1s 
who,” and make observations as to the 
best point of attack. Next, feelers are 
‘hrown out in the way of a little prome- 
nading close to each other, followed by 
ceneral skirmishing in the shape of that 
itelleetual conversation peculiar to the 
ball-room before completely breaking the 
ice, to wit, “It’s quite warm this even- 
ing,” “A very pleasant affair, this,” 
“Were you at so and so’s?” and a few 
other observations of like import and 
calibre, for it is the time for banalities, 
and remarks of a different kind would be 
out of place. Then the squares are 
formed for the quadrilles, the music 
sounds, and the action begins, and after 
an hour or so becomes so general that the 
reserves, that is to say the wall-fiowers, 
are also brought forward and engaged. 
“In the wee sma’ hours ayant the twal,”’ 
the dancing is at its height. The musi- 
clans, with a reckless regard as to con- 
sequences, inflate their cheeks to the 
utmost, and blow more blatantly than 
ever. The chief standing in close proxi- 
mity to the muzzles of the brass instru- 
ments, which almost shake the building 
with the volume of sound they emit, 
calmly and with undaunted front calls out 
the figures. The effects of the engage- 
nent begin to be felt. Some of the gen- 
tlemen by a flank movement steal a march 
up or down stairs to refresh their ex- 
hausted forces with a little liquid stimu- 
lant. It is seareely necessary to add that 
many of these flankers fall victims to 
their own temerity in thus leaving the 
main body, from which their communi- 
cation is cut off, by some one calling a 
carnage and bearing them off in a helpless 
condition. Soon there is a change of 
base, the hollow squares of the quadrilles 
ae broken up, and the action is renewed 
by two and two in the waltz, the polka, 
etcetera, ‘I'he gentlemen rush upon the 
ladies, seize and bear them away bodily, 
but the latter seem to stand the shock 
admirably, and are in nowise disconcerted. 
the generous supper and sparkling 
champagne are employed as important 
wxiliaries in sustaining and increasing 
the élav, Amid the general clash and 
ang, pleces of gauze fly hither and 
thither as they are caught in the currents 
of air made by these modern dervishes as 
they glide rapidly past. Elaborately 
Prepared head-dresses become awry, and 
a unused to this fashionable atmo- 
‘phere droop and die after accomplishing 
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their destiny, in decorating female love- 
liness for one brief night. Robes of such 
magnificence are torn as to send a pang 
to the heart of him who pays for them ; 
bracelets and pins are unclasped in the 
clasping of hands and forms, the like of 
which can be seen only among the tempt- 
ing treasures of Tiffany or Ball and 
Black. Wandering ringlets fall uncon- 
strained around the palpitating busts of 
laisser-aller maidens, who worship only 
at the shrine of Terpsichore for the time. 
When the redowa couples flash here and 
there in all the abandon of flushed cheeks 
and sparkling eyes, and reckless gaiety 
rules the hour, prudeidt mothers and 
aunts appear as cautious generals, and 
sound a retreat by informing the devotees 
of the dance, who are very loath to retire 
and leave the field in the possession of 
the gentlemen, that “John has been 
waiting with the carriage for the last two 
hours,” or, “that they must come right 
away to bed,” under pain of not being 
allowed to attend “ Mrs. so-and-so’s next 
party,” if they do not obey. ‘The threat 
of such punishment generally proves 
effectual. These mammas, doubtless, 
agree with the poet, when he commands 
Terpsichore to— 
“Cease, playful goddess! From thine airy 
bound 
Drop like a feather softly to the ground ; 
This light bolero grows a ticklish dance, 
And there is mischief in thy kindling glance. 
To-morrow bids thee, with rebuking frown, 
Change thy gauze tunic for a home-made 
gown, 
Too blest by fortune, if the passing day 
Adorn thy bosom with its frail bouquet, 
But, oh! still happier if the next forgets 
Thy daring steps and dangerous pirouettes!” 


“Can you tell me how many such 
campaigns a young woman can sustain 
without detriment to her maidenly mo- 
desty ?” asked Clavers, as he promenaded 
with Alice on his arm, in the large cor- 
ridor into which the parlours open. 

“You have the scruples of a prude of 
an uncertain age, Mr. Clavers. You 
don’t see any harm in a little innocent 
dancing ?” 

“Not in the dancing per se, but the 
concomitants—the manner in which it is 
done.” 

Then,” said Alice, “the old fashioned, 
formal minuet, with its coupee, high step, 
and balance, I imagine, would not offend 
your extreme sense of propriety. I re- 
eret on your account it is no longer in 


vogue.” 
“{ will not discuss the matter with 
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you, Miss Alice,” answered he; “for 
this night I shall see in dancing only 
what you see, and think of it only what 
you think. But does this jumping 
around the floor to the sound of music 
afford you much pleasure ?” 

“It certainly does.” 

‘You think you could not substitute 
for it some other more rational amuse- 
ment ?” continued Clavers. 

“To me there is nothing more rational 
than dancing. I think it should form 
part of the regular course of instruction 
in every educational establishment in the 
country. If you want to see how much 
I enjoy it, come in and see me dance the 
next galop with Count Cronier.” 

** Dum vivimus vivanus,” said Clavers ; 
“life is short and art is long. Your 

jleasure shall be my pleasure. I should 
like to dance this ga/op with you myself, 
if you will accord to me that honour.” 

“But I am engaged to the Count for 
this one.” 

** Ladies who are in demand are always 
engaged ; it is to be expected,” returned 
Clavers. 

“‘A few moments ago you had scru- 
ples.” 

“Eve tempted Adam, and he did eat,” 
was the reply. 

“But you were not tempted until I 
told you I was engaged to Cronier. Don’t 
you like to see me dance with him ?” 

“tT cannot say it affords me any 
pleasure.” 

“Is he not a gentleman in the true 
sense ” pursued Alice. 

‘“‘T know nothing to the contrary.” 

“Then you must be——” 

“ Jealous,” added Clavers, “ that is the 
word to finish the sentence.” 

“And pray what ground have you for 
jealousy? ‘This privilege comes by right 
of conquest only, aud I do not remember 
ever having surrendered my affections 
to your keeping. I am, perhaps, not as 
susceptible as I should have been,” she 
added, in a tone of raillery; ‘“ besides, I 
am of the earth earthy, and you are a 
saint, you know, of steadfast purposes 
and unshakeable convictions,” said she 
half in jest and half in earnest. 

Clavers, who, to use the expression of 
Ruggles, was much given to chafling and 
playing at high jinks, replied in mock- 
sentimental style— 

“Must I do the heroic to secure a 
place in your affections? Shall 1 throw 
myself at your feet in most approved 
rose-water style, and swear by the moon 
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and the stars that I adore thee? Shall | 
wake you from your slumbers some night 
by singing with a hoarse voice, « mn 
thinking of thee, love,’ or some othe: 
equally delectable verses, accompanyin 
myself on the light guitar? Or jf 
should prefer the Italian, shall I do my 
best with a bit of Ernani, singing dolce. 
mente— 
** Vieni meco, sol di rose 

Intrecciar ti vo’ la vita, 

Meco vieni, ore penose 

Per te il tempo non ayri.” 

Alice, somewhat piqued, interrupted 

him with— 

**T have not time to listen to any more 
of your badinage, for here comes my 
partner for the galop. Come, Count,” 
said she, taking the arm of the new. 
comer, “ we will not lose any more.of the 
music.” 

As they disappeared from the corridor, 
the bristly-headed irrepressible Ruggles 
entered in festive attire, with a lady on 
each armn—Mrs. Dobbs and her younger 
daughter, who observed— 

‘‘ Ma, there is Mr. Clavers. How sad 
he looks.” 

““Sad in the midst of such a gay and 
festive scene?” said Ruggles; ‘ but:heis 
always doing and saying odd things.” 

As they approached, the editor of the 
Trumpet inquired, with his usual  bon- 
homie— 

“ What’s up, Clavers? By Jove, you 
look as melancholy as Hamlet over the 
skull of Yorick!” 

“On the contrary, I am as blithesome 
as a spring songster,” answered Clavers, 
his face changing to an expression ol 
gaiety, sham or real, “and eager for 
the fray. Come, Mary, Solomon said 
there was a time to dance, and I think 
the time has come. I want to bea 
quadruped this evening, and galop. Let 
us join the gallopers.” ~* 

And Mary, nothing loath, was whisked 
off to the ball-room. Crash, crash went 
the music, and away flew the dancers. 
Cheeks flushed and eyes swunming Wl 
pleasure, Mary was swung round al 
round the room, her form quivering with 
sensibility as she was almost lifted from 
the floor. ! 

“Ah! whispered she, “this is happ 
ness. I wish it could last for ever.” 

Clavers stopped. Mary, still keeping 
time to the music, asked the cause ol 
the interruption, with some impatience. 
Clavers, looking into the blue eyes of the 
young blonde, replied— 
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«Because, my little Teuton, if you 
were to continue, you would likely swoon 
away in my arms and make a scene, 
which would very much grieve your good 
me Why do you speak to me as if I were 
a child, Mr. Clavers ?” asked Mary, and 
added, in her xaeve manner, “ I am SIX- 
teen, and ov/, and have been wearing 
long dresses for nearly two years, and | 
have gone through music, French, draw- 
ing, embroidery work, and all that sort of 
thing. Why don’t you say pretty things 
to me, and pay me compliments, like the 
other ane ag ? “" _— -~ — 

ronier wit ce. Ma has asked him 
: talk French to me occasionally for 
practice. He has the real Parisian accent, 
you know. Isn't she beautiful to-night, 
Mr. Clavers ?” 

“Asa dream,” said Clavers. 

“She is quite a belle this evening,” 
continued Mary. ‘ Mr. Ruggles says she 
isan honour as well as an ornament to 
Dobbstown. But they are forming for 
the Lancers, and here comes my partner— 
au recow.” 

As Clavers looked over to the other 
side of the room he saw Alice taking her 
place, and still with the same partner, 
Cronier ; and mane her silvery laugh - 
the pause before the music commenced, 
as a gaily talked with the laughing 
cavaliers around her. Again the crash of 
the music and the cadenced sliding and 
shuffling of feet, and again the variegated 
mass set in graceful motion. 

After a while, when the dancing was 
reaching its culminating point, Crounier, 
hurling and whirling, serpentined through 
- — with Mary clinging to his 
shoulder. 

“La danse, c’est le ciel,” whispered 
the _— goose, as they swept by at pos 
speed as to see things in strings an 
streaks, as she afterwards ex lela. 

“Quelle danseuse! une véritable fée,” 
said the Count, referring to Mary. 

“Ne blaguez-vous pas?” questioned 
Mary. 

_ ‘Pardon, mais ou avez-vous appris ce 
Vilain mot, mademoiselle?” asked the 
an instead of replying to the interro- 
gation, 

“La femme de chambre que nous 
avions chez nous pour m’apprendre les 
élégances de la langue, elle m’a donné ce 
not-la,” answered Mary. “ N’est-ce pas 
gentil, Comte >”? . 


“ . . . 
sd Un ne dit jamais ce mot, mon 
le, 
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“ Fichtre !” exclaimed Mary, “j'ai cru 
qu'il était joli.” 

“ Fichtre ? voila encore un autre !”’ said 
the Count, a little impatiently. ‘ Vous 
avez attrapé aussi fichtre 4 cette dame 
sans doute. Elle était Parisienne, cela 
Va sans dire ?” 

“Qui,” answered Mary. 

““C’est. toujours comme cela,”’ he re- 
marked. 

“ La musique va toujours en pure perte. 
Profitons-en. Etes-vous prét ?” demanded 
Mary, patting time to the measure, pre- 
paratory to making a start. ‘The Count 
nodding an assent, Mary gave the word. 

““A cheval!” and they were off; the 
Count making a slight grimace at Mary’s 
last expression as he remarked— 

“Encore une autre élégance de la 
langue francaise.” 

‘* There she goes, the little innocent,” 
said Clavers to Ruggles, “ who believes 
there is nothing to live for but dancing, 
dressing, flowers, etcetera; that every 
smile is true, every friendship real, every 
allection sincere ; and eyes closed against 
even the suspicion of evil. Life for her 
is a book written in a strange tongue, but 
ornamented with beautiful-pictures. The 
world for the present drops a veil over 
its deformities, which time will only too 
soon remove. ‘Thus the pleasures of six- 
teen are the illusions of thirty.” 

“That depends altogether upon the 
way you look at it,” said the editor of the 
Trumpet. ‘ As for me, I usually look at 
the bright side of a thing, if 1 can pos- 
sibly find one, don’t ery over spilt milk, 
nor puzzle my brains about future con- 
tingencies, but am satisfied to do with the 
present. Besides, my liver and stomach 
are in good condition, and I am pretty 
generally well pleased with myself. On 
the whole, 1 am somewhat like that poet 
who was in such perplexity about choosmg 
au appropriate season to die in, he con- 
cluded he would rather not die at all. 
But Lam not going to make a wallflower 
of myself by such dry talk. Come, let us 
go in. Charge, Chester, charge,” said 
Ruggles, enthusiastically, as he appro- 
priated to himself a partner, and whirled 
off to the erash, crash of the music. 

Again Clavers and Alice find them- 
selves together at the table prepared for 
the refreshment of the guests ; the former 
quiet and the latter gay. 

“Let us bury the hatchet and take a 
glass of wine together, my Plato. You 
hesitate. Still afflicted with scruples, I 
suppose. It is becoming a mania with 
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Cronier—— 





you. Yet, I am convivial, and cannot 
wine alone: L must ask Ruggles or 


“Say no more,” said Clavers quickly. 


Then endeavouring to put himself in 
accord with the humour of his exigeant 
conipanion, he made an oriental salaam, 
and added— 


“Behold your slave!” 

As the handsome girl held up her 
brimming glass of champagne between 
her eyes and the light, she said— 

“T think it is Boswell who tells that 
an enthusiastie youth, wishing to profit 
by the experience and wisdom of Doctor 


Johnson, approached the sage ina stilted 


style, suitable, as he thought, to the 
occasion, with— 

“Sir, which is the way, the life, the 
truth ?’ 

“'l'o which the old philosopher replied, 
in good English— 

«Come, my lad, and take a glass of 


wine.’ 


“JT believe,’ she continued, “the 
Doctor’s advice was good. Let it serve, 
at least, as one argument against your 
scruples. 

“Ts it not beautiful?” said she, still 
holding up her glass as it sparkled in the 
light. “Typical of life, as it foams upward 
with its diamond beads, and ends in froth 
—slower and slower the shining chain 


mounts to the surface, and as its y 
departs, gradually it dies. But come my 
ascetic friend, we will break the simile 
by drinking the wine while it has life 
Drink, and make yourself as agreeable as 
you can— 


itality 


“Tf one bright drop is like the gem 
That decks a monarch’s crown 
One goblet holds a diadem 
Of rubies melted down.” 


And amid the popping of corks, the 
buzz of conversation, and the continued 
crash of the music, the wit of Clavers 
sparkled in raillery and lively sallies, like 
the champagne which he had just drank. 

The next morning, the waking thoughts 
of the young gentleman who had spent 
the previous night. so gaily were anything 
but agreeable. Thus, in a few hours he 
had shipped trom that moral eminence to 
which he had climbed through years of 
trial and patience. He had disregarded 
the rules which had been his faithfal 
cuides through life. And the cause? 
To think that the cause—such a beauti- 
ful creature—could do wrong. But was 
she wrong? Was fe not rather over. 
scrupulous, or uncharitable im his judg- 
ment through his prejudices? At all 
events, she was frank and honourable, 
and practised only what she believed, 
while he professed much which he did 
not perform. 


(To be coniinued.) 


PRUE INDEPENDENCE. 


Wiuiat is true independence? Ask the 
hermit, and he will take you to lis rocky 
cave or lonely hut in the solitude of some 
vast wilderness where the foot of man 
seldom treads, and no sound is heard, 
save the moaning voice of the wind, the 
drumming of the pheasant, or the mourn- 
ful plaint of the whip-poor-will. Here, far 
away from human society, receiving from 
nature alone his sustenance, he will tell 
you he has become truly independent. 
Ask the worldly man, and he will take 
you to lis counting-room, show you his 
Stocks, notes, mortgages, bank-books, 
then to the street, and point out block 
after block of splendid editices which he 
calls his own, then introduce you into 


his palace-like home, furnished with all 
the comforts and luxuries which wealth 
can provide, and then tell you that this 
is what he calls true independence. 

To the superticial observer these may 
both seem truly independent. Agall, 
what is ¢rwe independence? The lexico- 
grapher will tell you—freedom {rom con- 
trol. We may express it more fully by 
saying: It is that quality of the mind bj 
which its possessor is enabled to ex's 
depending alone on his own resources (0 
those which he may call his own, give 
him from above) uninfluenced by outward 
circumstances. (1 do not mean imfluences 
by outward circumstances in an absolute 
sense, for no one can exist wholly unintlu- 
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enced by them, but not iaiemenne as some 
are, their whole lives swayed by them.) 

This is the standard by which we may 
judge of all pretensions to true indepen- 
jence. By this standard can we consider 
‘he hermit truly independent? Is he 
free from control? Does he exist un- 
ewaved by outward circumstances ? Why 
does he choose the wilderness as_ his 
abode? Is it because he possesses an 
‘uate dislike of human society ? No, 
the love of society is natural to all. It 
's this love of companionship which forms 
the basis of the structure of society. It 
may be that some act of man has dead- 
ened this love of society ; may have driven 
him into the wilderness with a hatred of 
mankind rapkling within his breast, and 
there he may consider himself free from 
coutrol, truly independent. But as long 
as his independence rests upon remaining 
insolitude; as long as heis able to mingle 
with his kind uninfluenced; he cannot 
lay claim to trae independence. He has 
but a baser metal which will not endure 
the fiery proving which the pure gold 
endures untarnished. 

By this standard is the worldly man’s 
idea of true independence correct. Surely 
he does not depend upon his own re- 
sources; he is not exempt from control. 
Indeed, when by his standard he consi- 
ders himself most independent, does he 
depend most on outward circumstances. 
The riedh man—rich in a worldly point of 
view—is a creature of outward circum- 
stances. After he becomes rich he is 
dependent upon others for the preserva- 
tion of his riches. Stocks must be kept 
at par; banks must havea good surplus ; 
usurance companies must be honest, and 
declare good dividends ; his houses must 
be preserved from conflagration; and 
then if all circumstances may exist, then 
he is in one sense rich; and, according 
to his standard, independent ; but if not, 
le loses his independence. 

Upon whom does the existence of all 
these circumstances depend ? Surely not 
on himself. Corporations, companies, 
hold him up. It is not the man himself. 
Remove all these, and he feels as if all 
hadgone. He surely cannot truly claim 
that he is independent. 

It is not in any worldly condition or 
rank in life that we find true indepen- 
dence. Its possessor may be as rich as 
Dives, or poor as Lazarus. He may be 
a wilderness, or he may be in a crowded 
‘ity, ‘True independence exists in the 
nnd which is uninfluenced by riches, or 
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poverty, solitude, or companionship. The 
independent man is guided by a principle 
of right. His whole action, his whole 
being is founded upon that; knowing that 
he has done right, he neither fears the con- 
sequences nor strives to escape them. In 
his business he is open, honest, doing no- 
thing the Spothact s of which would 
lower him in the estimation of the world, 
thus calling no man master, by giving 
none an advantage over him. 
ag tll 

Lhe little trials and vexations incident 
to a business life pass over him, not in- 
fluencing him in the least, and the greater 
trials he meets with firm and steadfast 
front giving them battle, coming off vic- 
torious by the strength of an Almighty 
Arm. He is ready to rebuke crime even 
in a palace, and to encourage virtue in 
the meanest hovel. He is not afraid of 
frowns or railings, but steadily carries out 
the purposes of his strong will, looking 
to none for approval, save to God and his 
own intuitions of justice and right. Va- 
nity does not enter into his composition. 
He cares nothing for flattery. It is not 
his meat and drink as it is of many 
weaker brethren. He is not even boast- 
ful of his independence, but walks on in 
the “even tenor of his way,” showing by 
his every walk that independence is a 
part of his being. His firm step, his 
steady eye, his calm smile, all evidence 
the justice of his claim to true indepen- 
dence. ‘This is a brief sketch of an in- 
dependent man, 

Let us now analyse somewhat more at 
length some of the qualities which go to 
make up such a character; and, taking 
our faint pen-picture as the model, we 
see that true independence must be 
founded upon the principle of Right. If it 
is not built upon this, it will be as unstable 
as the shifting sands of the seashore. If 
the true principle of rectitude is not fully 
developed in the man, he cannot hope to 
be independent. He will be continually 
performing actions, not in themselves 
legally criminal, but which he would 
earnestly desire should be concealed from 
the knowledge of the world; thus forging 
a chain which binds firm, not only to 
trickery and artful cunning, but also to a 
fear of popular opinion, all of which are 
in their very natures antagonistic to true 
independence. But, guided by the prin- 
ciple of Right, he fears no man; he can 
brave the world. His heart, his life, lics 
open to the gaze of the world which he 
endures unflinchingly. Slander recoils 
from him upon its creator, leaving no 
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stain on his spotless character. He 


stands firm within the fortress of Right. 


“ What fadeless splendour his 

That lie, nor hate, nor myriad evil tongues 

Can ever mar! while, with a quiet smile, 

He walks straight on, and simply says, 

I'm right !” 

Patience is another quality of our ideal. 
No one can be truly independent who 
goes fretting and snarling through life ; 
who is continually in a turmoil, lashed to 
a fury by the little vexations of daily ex- 
perience. No one is less exempt from 
control. Such an one is continually say- 
ing to the petty trials of life by his ac- 
tions, if not by words, ‘‘ You have con- 
quered me.” He acknowledges that he 
is controlled by them. The greater trials 
and adversities of life completely break 
him down; he bends to them like a broken 
reed, instead of rooting himself in truth, 
stretching his mind far and wide to re- 
ceive aid from the Infinite Spirit which 
dwells around him, and gaining strength 
from each blast of affliction. Patience in 
us must have her perfect work, if we 
would be truly independent. 

Another quality of true independence 
do we find in self-forgetfulness. He who 
is continually looking to others for com- 
mendation and flattery cannot lay claim 
to true independence. ‘The world is full 
of men who weigh every resolution they 
are about tu form, not in the scales of 
justice, but in the balances of popular 
opinions; who blush and quail at every 
word of disapproval from those who are 
no better fitted (if as well) to judge of 
the justice of their acts. , 

Every deed done by one who would lay 
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claim to independence must 

the good it will do in itself. Gon 
must be practised for its sake, Nothin, 
enhances the real value of a benevolent 
act more than a forgetfulness of self 
Nothing can be more conducive to trye 
independence than an implicit obedience 
to that great command, “Let not th 
left hand know what thy right hand 
doeth.” . 

Some mortals seem to depend wholl 
upon the praise and flattery of others for 
their happiness, and every good deed the 
perform is a price paid by them for the 
applause of the world. Their whole lives 
seem to be made up of a love of praise 
Their whole being shows it; and how 
truly it is said that “he whose ruling 
passion is the love of praise is a slave to 
every one who has a tongue for flattery 
or calumny.” 

Thus have we sketched some of the 
characteristics of our ideal of a truly in- 
dependent man. The subject is not 
exhausted by the three characteristics I 
have described, but I can safely say that 
he who plants himself firmly and squarely 
upon the principle of Right, unmoved by 
the vexatious trials or afflictions of life, 
unswayed by popular praise or popular 
disapproval, is justly entitled to be consi- 
dered truly independent, whether he in- 
habit a “lodge in some vast wilderness,” 
far away from the busy haunts of men, or 
lives and acts in the crowded, busy city, 
moving among, and swayed by, the busy 
throng of busy men. He may as justl 
be considered independent there, thoug 
he earns but his daily bread, as if he 
counted his wealth by thousands. 





THE BIRD AND 


A FABLE FOR 


In acertain fashionable mansion a spaniel, 
the mother of four young puppies, had 
been suffering for several days past with 
ear-ache, and was obliged to keep her 
room. Ilence she was unable to accom- 
pany her children as usual in their walk 
round the yard. So when they returned 
in the evening they were expected to tell 
their fond parent all the news of the 
neighbourhood. 

One evening the four puppies had a 
good deal to report, “ Lady,” the eldest, 


THE SPANIELS. 
THE YOUNG. 


had a game with a neighbour's terrier; 
‘“Prinny ” had been terribly teazed by 
passing shoemaker’s apprentice, but re- 
ceived asa present a charming piece of 
cheese rind; “Fanny” had been much 
annoyed by the creaking wheels of 4 
perambulator; while ‘ Pompey,” the 
youngest of the family, had been so ter- 
rified by the yard cock that he crept be- 
hind the rain-water tub and was unable 
to play. 

“You simple dog,” the old mother 











scolded him, “ what did the cock to 
an P? 

; = Ab: mamma !’’ Pompey said, “ I wanted 
at first to play with hin, but he is such a 
haughty gentleman. He did not look at 
me once: 1 fancy he must have been out 
for a ride with some of his friends, for his 
spurs_were still on. Besides he was 
splendidly dressed, better than even men 
The old spaniel shook her head laugh- 
ingly, but Pompey eagerly continued his 
story. 

“Only listen to what he had on! His 
coat was of green silk, and covered all 
over with gold; he had a red cap set on 
the side of his head, and, only think! he 
had fastened on behind the plume, which 
the volunteer officers, who so frequently 
visit our mistress, wear in their hats. He 
did look a sight !” 

“So I suppose you had a hearty laugh 
at him in the end.” 

“No, mamma; indeed I did not laugh,” 
Pompey replied, “but was annoyed at 
him, and began to growl a little. Well! 
you ought to have seen how angry he 
grew. He stretched out his neck, twisted 
his head in all directions, and scolded in 
such a way as I never heard in my whole 
life: even our mistress’s old green parrot 
is not so ill-tempered. Did I do wrong in 
creeping under the rain-tub ?” 

“lf he annoyed you, why did you not 
have a good bark at him ?”’ 

“T did so once, dear mamma; but that 
made him come more angry. With a 
terrific bound he mounted the wall, 
lapped his wings furiously against his 
sides, and. gave a signal to all the cocks 
around who answered him at once.” 

“And did they come to him ?” 

“Well, I really cannot tell you; for I 
was too afraid to remain any longer be- 
hind the butt, so I put my tail between 
ny legs, and ran into the house as quickly 
a 1 could. Do not be angry, mamma, but 
I fancy I yelped in my fear.” 

The old dog laughed at the little timid 
chatterer, and said— 

“In a week my ear will probably be 
better, and you have grown more sensible, 
then L will take you nearer the haughty 
gentleman.” 

Said and done. In a week the old 
spaniel went down with her four children 
into the yard, when the cock was pay- 
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ing polite attention to the hens, but then 
stood on one leg and looked around with 
a most aristocratic air. 

“ Now come, you children,” the mother 
said, “as I am with you, you have no 
cause for fear. The one of you that has 
the most courage will walk boldly up to 
the cock and bark at him. The one who 
does so shall receive as reward the beau- 
tiful lamb’s trotter which I hid yesterday 
under the mat.” 

‘Only think, the lamb’s trotter,” the 
three eldest dogs cried, the thought im- 
parting to them heroic courage and very 
wet noses. 

They played round their mother very 
boldly, and began a gentle growl, as if to 
keep up their courage, but little Pompey 
si kept his tail tucked between his 
egs. 

Fanny was the first to display her 
courage. She cautiously put out her 
front paws on the ground, with her head 
on them, and thus crawled towards the 
cock, on whom she kept an attentive 
eye. 

He was going to begin his old abuse, 
but the active puppy bounded boldly 
toward him, and barked in her shrill, 
sharp voice as loudly as she could. 

Dear me! how startled the great gen- 
tleman was, and what a change came 
over him! His long neck grew shorter 
and shorter, his long feathers trailed on 
the ground, and he ran off with tre- 
mendous faces. Round and round he 
went in a circle, the puppy continually 
after him, until the old coward at length 
slipped through a hole in the hen-house. 

A noisy burst of laughter was raised 
in the yard. The dogs yelped, the ducks 
waddled, the turkeys set up their tails, 
and the boys, who were looking out of an 
upstair window, clapped their hands. 

When Pompey saw this, he forgot all 
his fears, ran with the rest to the hen- 
house, and all barked for a long time at 
the hole through which the cock had 
escaped. 

Since then, Pompey has grown so brave 
that he is afraid of nothing, and even 
barks at horses and men. The cock, 
however, remained the same puffed-up 
jackanapes as before, and is just as timid 
whenever the time arrives for him to 
show his mettle.” 

L. W. 
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THE SPECTRE FATHER. 


Ir is now about twenty years ago that, 
in my daily medical peregrinations through 
the streets and suburbs I was attracted 
by a young man of tall and gentlemanly 
appearance, the pale, anxious, and ever- 
restless movement of whose features, as 
he passed me on my visiting walks, fixed 
itself on my observation, and ultimately 
excited my curiosity. The person I speak 
of might, at this time, have been about 
five-and-twenty: in height he was some- 
what over the ordinary standard, though 
his extreme emaciation and delicacy of 
form made him appear taller than he 
really was; and L should have considered 
him, but for the vigour with which he 
walked, and the nervous energy with 
which he performed every action, to have 
been in the last stage of consumption, so 
hollow and cadaverous were his visage 
and the whole contour of his figure. His 
eyes, when they were for a moment sta- 
tionary, and you could observe them, 
were of that dark hazel that almost ap- 
proaches to black, and, being large and 
open, seemed full of natural intelligence 
and vivacity, though quelled by some 
deep mystery that perpetually over- 
shadowed them; for the longer you 
gazed at them, and the more familiar 
you became with their lue and structure, 
the more singular and chilling was the 
power they exerted over you. It wasa 
glance that you could not read: you 
could only interpret. It seemed as if it 
looked through and beyond all present 
obstacles, and rested on an_ invisible 
future with which it held knowledge and 
commune, and made you feel restless and 
uneasy under its glances; for, whatever 
the theme of conversation or remark, the 
eve itself had nothing to do with the 
aflairs of the tongue, it was passionless 
to the subject, and no matter what the 
context, neither betrayed vivacity nor 
emotion. You felt—at least I did when 
1 afterwards knew him better—as if the 
eve was divorced from the heart, and that 
the organs of speech and sight had, by 
some strange perversion, been rifled from 
different bodies, and planted in antagon- 
ism in one human form. ‘The eyebrows 
were well defined, but, rising in an arch 
over the orbits, gave an expression of 
weakness to the in other respects well- 


yroportioned features, though afterwards 
when I knew his history, I was inclined 
to attribute this position of the eyebrows 
to the retraction of the occipito-froatalis 
muscle; for he could draw his brows 
down in almost horizontal lines, and re. 
tain them so for many minutes. At such 
times the etlect produced on the coun. 
tenance was extraordinary, and all the 
features then seemed in harmony, and 
the whole effect was massive, manly, and 
highly pleasmg. His nose, long and ex. 
panding at the nostrils, gave a cogitative 
stamp to the face, which the well-cut and 
duly-proportioned mouth and protruding 
chin fully bore out. - 

The temples were hollow, and the 
cheeks gaunt; while his hair, which was 
long, dark, and undulating, was already 
profusely sprinkled with grey, and though 
at so early an age, becoming bald on the 
crown. His costume was always black, 
and his clothes and the etceteras of his 
dress were ever in the fashion of the 
day, and fitted with the nicest taste and 
precision. 

I had probably passed him every morn- 
ing for a week after the day on which I 
first noticed him in the streets before | 
became aware of a very singular peculia- 
rity in his manner: this was a nervous 
motion of his neck that would seize him 
every few minutes, when the head, bya 
sudden jerk, would be thrown quickly 
over the left shoulder, the countenance 
at the same time assuming a terrified 
look of inquiry, and the eyes a ghastly 
intensity of expression that was both 
distressing and painful in a degree to 
witness, 

A slight service which I rendered toa 
lady in the street, in extricating her from 
a disorderly mob, was the means, a few 
weeks subsequently, of introducing me 
to the individual I'am referring to. The 
lady, grateful for the trifling service 
had rendered her, requested me to see 
her home, where, after expressing 4 
acquaintance with my name and occupa 
tion, and giving me a history of her own 
impaired health, she requested me to 
undertake the professionai management 
ot her case. ais 

For the half-hour that my first visit 
lasted I found it difficult to take my ob- 
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cervation from off a portrait that, sus- 
vended over the chimney, seemed to fix 
ts eyes full upon me. At first I thought 
t was a stray pencil of light that, falling 
on the canvas, gave the glinting expres- 
sion to the features ; and, under the sub- 
rerfuge of feeling the lady’s pulse, I twice 
noved my chair to get, as I hoped, out of 
‘he direction of the annoying glance, but 
1 vain; for in whatever position I placed 
uvself, and afterwards when crossing the 
‘oom when about to take my departure, 
the eyes seemed always full in front of 
me, with a cold, intense stare, that neither 
expressed curiosity, wonder, nor any 
touch of speculation that could be inter- 
preted into feeling ; and at length, when 
{ bade my patient good morning, the 
eyes of the portrait were the last object 
that fixed my attention, till the door 
closing finally shut them from my sight ; 
nor, indeed, could I then, nor when in the 
bustle of the street, banish the effect they 
had produced from my mind. 

Every day for a fortnight, while my 
visits continued consecutively, was I ex- 
posed to the uncomfortable influence that 
this picture exerted over me; aud, in- 
deed, so powerful was the effect, that it 
required all my vigilance to prevent my 
falling into solecisms of neglect and ill 
manners before my patient, who, either 
insensible to its influence or familiar with 
the singularity of the painting, neither 
observed it herself, nor noticed in me 
the wonder aud inquietude it produced. 

From being merely a casual annoyance 
that the commotion of a busy town or 
the bustle of occupation generally dissi- 
pated when once removed from the pre- 
sence of the object that excited it, the 
portrait began to haunt me through the 
whole day, and in every avocation was 
always before me, till at last it invaded 
the repose of my nights, and whether 
sleeping or waking, the cold, senseless 
stare of those eyes was for ever looking 
down upon me with freezing pertinacity. 
{t seemed as if the daily contemplation 
of the obnoxious portrait had indelibly 
ixed its image on my mind. Apart from 
the simple want of expression and the 
isity of the look, there was nothing 
cither supernatural or ghastly in this 
phantasmagoria that haunted me; and it 
ouly troubled and irritated me because I 
Could not dispel the image from my fancy, 
‘' DY any course of reasoning account 
‘atisfactorily for the manner in which the 


elect Was produced either on the canvas 
oriny Imagination. 
N) 
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On my next visit Mrs. Hazlewood— 
such was the name of my new patient— 
was engaged, but requested I would have 
the kindness to amuse myself with the 
magazines on the table for the few minutes 
she trespassed on my time. 

I accordingly entered the reception- 
room, and, closing the door, was alone 
with the mysterious portrait. ‘ Now, 
then,” I said, unconsciously buttoning 
up the breast of my coat, “I will solve 
this enigma. At my time, and in my 
profession, to be made the dupe of a pic- 
ture, a piece of primed and painted can- 
vas, is really to——’” At this moment 
[ directed my attention to the portrait, 
and the effect. was sufficient instantly to 
check my soliloquy. The gaze appeared 
to my fancy more direct, more icy and 
penetrating than ever; and, in despite of 
all my boasting, I felt perfectly quelled 
before it. However, I was determined 
to master the 1mystery, and shaking off 
the torpidity 1 felt creeping over me, 
crossed and recrossed the room in al! 
directions, trying the annoying eyes in 
every line of axis, in the hope of escaping 
their personal pertinacity; but from 
whatever position I looked at them, they 
seemed, not, indeed, to follow me, but as 
if that point was their natural direction. 
Kven when I stood sideways to the por- 
trait they appeared to be full upon me. 
“Qh! this is some mneretricious trick— 
some artifice. I see it all;” and placing 
a hassock before the fire, and elevating 
myself to a level with the picture, L 
rudely seized the frame, and at once re- 
versed the canvas. But, to my surprise, 
and infinitely to my chagrin, I found 
neither artifice nor imposture ; there was 
nothing but the simple back of coarse 
cloth, with an inscription painted in black 
letters, setting forth the name and age of 
the original. 

Half ashamed of my rudeness, and 
still a little sceptical, 1 passed my hand 
over the canvas and along the wall behind 
the frame, but could discover nothing to 
explain the mystery: The portrait pur- 
ported to be the likeness of “ Edmund 
Forrester, Ksq., who was drowned in the 
Lake of Maracaybo, New Granada, on 
the Spanish Main, at half-past twelve on 
the night of the Ist of January, 1508, 
aged twenty-six years.” “ Very precise 
and formal, at all events,” I thought, re- 
adjusting the picture. “ Whether the 
eyes are gilt,” [ continued, passing my 
fingers over them, “ or it is the consum- 
mation of art, or simply the or light 
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of the room, 1 cannot decide, or conceive 
how this singular effect is produced.” 

“ Nor will mortal man, sir, ever acquire 
that knowledge,” said a deep, almost 
sepulchral voice behind me. 

Startled more than I could have be- 
lieved it possible for me to be under such 
ordinary circumstances, and in the glare 
of daytime, I sprang in a moment from 
the hassock, and turning round, beheld 
the living counterpart of the portrait I 
had been so unceremoniously surveying. 
Nor was my surprise in any way dimi- 
nished by discovering that the person 
before me was the stranger, whose sin- 
gular deportment and emaciated form had 
so powerfully attracted my attention in 
the streets. 

Before L had time to frame an apology, 
or even reply to tiie gentleman who ad- 
dressed me, the door opened, and Mrs. 
Hazlewood entered the room. After ex- 
pressing some surprise at the presence of 
my companion, and a regret at having 
detained me so long, she at once intro- 
duced me to the gentleman as Mr. 
Kdmund Forrester, her nephew, and the 
only child, as she said, of an only brother. 

The name, after the extraordinary like- 
ness to the portrait, did not so much 
surprise me as the singular effect of the 
eyes startled me. ‘There was the same 
vague, cold expression in both, and, with 
the exception of the grey tone of the 
hair, and the hollowness of the cheeks, 
the portrait might in every respect have 
suited the individual himself, instead of 
being as Mrs. Hazlewood informed me, 
merely the son. 

My visit on this occasion was unusually 
prolonged, and on my side purposely so, 
for I felt a growing curiosity, almost a 

yearning, to know more of the history 
both of the picture and the singular in- 
dividual who had excited my inquisitive- 
ness. Our conversation was discursive 
and various, and whenever Mr. Forester 
joined in it—which, in consequence of 
the nervous motion of his head and the 
inquietude of his features, was only occa- 
sionally—his remarks had all the fascina- 
tion of a refined and educated man, and 
the charm of a highly-cultivated taste. 
But it was only by tits and starts that I 
eould induce liim to enter into a diseus- 
sion at all, and on many subjects he re- 
fused entirely to speak. 1 was particu- 
larly struck by the repugnance and almost 
dread which lie evinced when the con- 
versation turned on themes of a meta- 
physical character, or those occult 
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speculations of the middle age 
such men as Albertus Magnus and 
Thomas Aquinas devoted their time and 
intellects. 

After a few visits his reserve gradually 
wore off, and he became, as far as his 
extremely nervous temperament would 
allow, very communicative, and particu- 
larly so as regarded himself and the 
strange idiosyncrasy of his nature : but it 
was not till I had attended the family 
some months that he pointed at the 
mystery that formed so startling a trai 
in his character, and it was still some 
time further before he completely yp. 
bosomed himself, and imparted to me the 
remarkable delusion that had so long 
preyed upon his mind, and was so rapidly 
undermining his constitution. From the 
general facts cominunicated by himself. 
and the more elaborate account supplied 
me by his aunt, I have been enabled to 
condense and arrange the whole history 
in the following brief narrative:— =~ 
wi Kdmund Forrester, the father of my 
patient, and the original of the portrait, 
was the only son of a gentleman of large 
landed property in Westmoreland, to 
which, and a very ample fortune, he suc- 
ceeded, by the death of his father, at the 
age of twenty-three. Having about the 
same time completed his education at 
Oxford, he went home, and taking pos- 
session of the family estate, sialiod to 
spend the rest of his life in the paternal 
mansion, and, in the society of his mother 
and sister, devote his time to the develop- 
ment of agriculture, and the invigorating 
enjoyment of rural sports and country 
pastimes. 

At the age of eighteen, when he first 
went to college, Edmund had been be- 
trothed to the youngest daughter of 
Squire Hazlewood, a gentleman of ancient 
family and easy fortune, who resided 10 
the adjoining parish; the only stipula- 
tion being one on the side of Mr. Hazle- 
wood, that the young people should not 
be married till each had attained the age 
of twenty-five years. Mr. Hazlewood 
had two objects in this restriction on the 
lovers’ impatience : the first to gratily 4 
very laudable prejudice le entertained 
against early marriages; and secondly, 
that the highly imaginative and romantic 
temperament of his daughter might, bs 
his watchful supervision and a rigid 
educational treatment, be diverted frow 
its present relaxing influence, and trained 
into a more sober and rational system © 
moral energy and self-reliance. 
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But unfortunately this extremely sen- 
jtive and enervating state of the mind, 
‘astead of yielding to the influence of 
wholesome precept and instruction, be- 
name more morbidly developed with her 
sears, till at length she sank into the 
‘nere slave of an over-heated imagination. 
Her love, however, was a trait apart, 
and for its depth, we ged of faith, and 
nerfect abnegation of self, became the 
nost beautiful feature of her life. Nor, 
an the side of her husband—for they 
were married at the appointed time— 
was his affection less sincere or ardent 
than her own. They seemed, indeed, 
only to live for each other; and in the 
mutual exchange of those tender ameni- 
ties of love and reciprocal courtesies of 
affection, made the nuptial bond a para- 
dise of social happiness. 

But unfortunately these haleyon days 
were fated to be as brief as they were 
joyful. About three months subsequently 
to their marriage Mr. Forrester received 
intelligence of the death of his uncle, an 
opulent planter in one of our West India 
‘iad and as he had made Edmund 
his heir, it was necessary that he should 
at once visit Trinidad, and either take 
possession of the estate or dispose of the 
plantation. Mrs. Forrester’s distress, 
when apprised of the intended separation, 
was of so poignant and despairing a nature 
that nothing but the absolute necessity 
of the measure could have given her 
husband strength and resolution to resist 
her tears and entreaties. She firmly be- 
lieved she should never see him again, 
and that their separation was for ever. 
Nor could all his assurances of a speedy 
return and his unalterable affection in 
aay degree soften the bitterness of her 
grief, or move the despair that settled on 
ier heart ; and when at length compelled 
‘o submit to the necessity, she hung upon 
his neck with the tenacity of a drowning 
‘winter; and, with a pertinacity only 
equalled by the intensity of her love, 
made him repeatedly promise, by every- 
thing sacred and binding, that he would 
return by the birth of her child; and if 
—and the supposition sent a thrill of un- 
itterable anguish through her heart—if 
¢ should die, that he would in the spirit 
visit her, and watch over the advent of 
‘er child. With every assurance that 
fection could dictate, Forrester strove 
he Loves her apprehensions and reassure 
me arr ; but not till he had once more 
ne 7 y promised that, dead or alive, he 

dhe by her bed in the hour of her 
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confinement, would she relinquish her 
hold, or allow him to tear himself from 
her convulsive embrace. 

For the remaining six months of her 
pregnancy she confined herself to her 
suite of rooms, hardly admitting her 
mother-in-law or sister to disturb her 
reveries, and totally excluding all ordinary 
visitors from her presence; her whole 
time occupied in scien: musings on her 
husband’s journey, or reading his frequent 
letters, and by every post returning long 
and endearing replies, ending every letter 
with a recapitulation of his parting oath. 
At last he wrote stating the probable 
period of his return, but that previous to 
his taking ship for England he was 
obliged to visit a small estate in New 
Granada, upon which his uncle had held 
«. mortgage; and as soon as that duty 
was performed he should cross to the 
Havannah, and finally take the first 
packet from Port au Prince for Bristol 
or London. Fromthe moment of receiv- 
ing this letter Mrs. Forrester relinquished 
every hope of seeing her husband again 
in life, and gave uncontrolled sway to 
her anguish and despair. It was in 
vain that his mother represented to her 
that Edmund incurred no greater hazard 
in going to New Granada than to Trini- 
dad, and that her fears were unreasonable 
and void. No argument, no assurances 
could comfort or rouse her from the 
apathy into which she had fallen. For 
days and weeks she sat wringing her 
hands, and calling upon her absent hus- 
band to fulfil his plighted promise, to 
bless her with his presence once again, 
and be with her at the appointed time. 
That time now rapidly approached, and 
on the last day of December she was 
seized with the pains of maternity. Her 
sufferings for many hours were long and 
acute, but towards night she fell into a 
sound sleep, from which, however, she 
awoke abruptly a little after twelve, and 
with a loud scream exclaimed, “ Ie is 
drowned! I saw him sink! I saw it in 
my dream! He is drowned !” 

Her shricks and perturbation repro- 
duced in all their intensity her maternal 
pains, and at half-past twelve she was 
delivered of a son. At the same moment, 
springing up in bed, and clasping her 
hands wildly, she cried, “ He comes! he 
comes!” and, with outstretched arms and 
protruding cyes, gazed fixedly on the 
opposite wall, and for a few moments re- 
mained motionless, with every sense Ccon- 
centrated upon the -_" ! hearing ; 
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then faintly murmuring a reply to some 
imaginary question, she whispered indis- 
tinctly, “ O yes! willingly—now, at once;” 
and again all her faculties seemed ab- 
sorbed in listening. After a brief in- 
terval her lips moved as if in rapid arti- 
culation; but so faint was the breathing, 
that though they bent their ears to catch 
the import, the only sounds they could 
distinguish were, “ Every year—promise 
—birthday.” A few more indistinct syl- 
lables followed, and then the motion of 
the lips ceased, a faint smile like a stray 
sunbeam broke over her white face, and 
was immediately succeeded by a shadow 
that first mist-like and purple, then 
deepening into a livid gloom, settled 
down upon the eyes and lips with the 
hue of death. Her extended arms dropped 
heavily on the bed, the jaw fell, and with 
the eves still widely open, the body sank 
back lifeless on the pillow. 

Whatever effect the highly-wrought 
condition of the mind might remotely 
have on the body, there seems to be no 
doubt, from the inquiries I made of Mrs. 
Hazlewood, who was present, that the 
immediate cause of the mournful result 
was sudden hemorrhage. 

It is not surprising that the child of 
such a mother, bred under such circum- 
stances, should share largely in its parent’s 
morbid state of mind, It is true that till 
fourteen years of age, though always a 
reflective and solitary boy, there was no- 
thing peculiarly noticeable in his de- 
meanour; but after that period a marked 
change took place, not only in his bodily, 
but in his mental health, which affected 
his entire character. From this time for- 
ward he relinquished all those pursuits 
which he had previously followed with so 
much zest and pleasure ; avoided all so- 
ciety but that of his grandmother; and 
shrank entirely into himself, devoting all 
his leisure to abstruse studies and the 
wcquisition of ancient literature. It was 
uscless to question him as to the cause of 
his altered habits: he either avoided the 
subject entirely, or preserved a rigid 
silence as regarded it. All that could be 
gained was from external observation, and 
that spoke too plainly of wasting health 
and rapid emaciation; but though he 
never a it was evident there 
were periods when he suffered intensely. 
At such times it was remarked that for 
the whole month of December, and till 
after his birthday, the disease, whether in 
the mind or body, was always greatly 
accelerated ; and though he never rallied 
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after these attacks, it was found tha: j,. 
suffered less after that epoch than imme. 
diately preceding it. But yet it wa 
painfully evident that every succeedins 
year increased the mysterious malady 
and left his frame more attenuated and 
gaunt than before. 

At the age of twenty-two his grand. 
mother died; and his aunt—who many 
years previously had married one of Squire 
Hazlewood’s sons, and was now a widoy 
—took up her residence at the paternal 
mansion, and having no family ties to en. 
gage her, devoted all her time to soothe. 
and if possible conquer, the melancholy 
that had settled on her unhappy nephew. 
Mrs. Hazlewood had lived with her bus. 
band so long abroad, and had left Eng. 
land when Edmund was so young a boy, 
that now, on her return, she was inex- 
pressibly shocked at beholding the ema- 
ciated form and broken constitution of 
her beloved relative. By constant assi- 
duity and attention to his wants and com- 
forts, and by all those nameless regards 
and watchful solicitations that women 
only can minister, she gradually broke 
down his reserve, and ultimately drew 
from him the secret that was preying s0 
terribly on his life. 

It seems that from his earliest recol- 
lection he had always been impressed, 
upon his birthday, with an indefinable 
dread, which used to creep over him likea 
cold horror about midnight ; that he could 
never sleep at such times till the clock had 
struck one; that between twelve and one 
he became conscious of the presence o! 
a visitor in his room ; but that, for some 
moments after his consciousness of Its 
arrival, he could define no visual object. 
Very soon, however, he was aware of a 
human face gazing on him from the 
wall. Gradually the features grew more 
distinct, and shone with a faint trans- 
parent light, that lit up the whole coun- 
tenance with a phosphorescent halo, dim|s 
defining, through the gloom, the shadowy 
outline of a human figure. After gazing 
for a few seconds, the phantom slowly 
advanced, and crossing the room, sto0u 
motionless at the foot of the bed, and 
then, without any perceptible motion, 
slowly receded, and passed out, as it hat 
entered, through the wall, the eyes beis 
the last part of the figure to fade away. 
As he grew older the spectre remalut 
longer, and began to take the gliding ll 
cuit of the bed, but always, and eve 
when behind him, keeping the eyes fixed 
upon his face. He had very early a co 
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vietion in his mind that this apparition 
was the spirit of his father—a belief con- 
éemed when subsequently his grandmother 
told him the circumstances 0 his father’s 
eath, which were supplied to the family 
hy a friend who narrowly escaped drown- 
‘ng at the same time, and which, by a sin- 
oylar coincidence, occurred in the manner, 
and at the hour, foretold by his mother 
at his birth, and a few minutes before her 
own death. 

Fach year the terror excited by the 
birthday visitor increased, and for many 
months of the year he suffered intolerable 
perturbation from anticipating its coming, 
till at last he began to feel the constant 
presence of the phantom, as if it followed 
his footsteps in every pursuit of life; and 
though invisible to the eye, he was in 
constant dread of beholding the cause of 
his terror, and always entertained an in- 
yincible horror lest the spectre should get 
behind him; for, however repellent the 
ocular presence might be, it was nothing 
to the paralysing fear that possessed him 
when it glided behind kis back, and out 
of the reach of sight. Hence arose that 
nervous jerking round of the head that 
had so early attracted my attention. As 
he approached the age of manhood he 
entertained a settled conviction that his 
vears were numbered, and that he should 
die on his twenty-sixth birthday ; and this 
conviction had long settled into a con- 
firmed belief, and at the time when I 
was made acquainted with his history, 
he looked upon his term of life as almost 
expired, and awaited, with indescribable 
read, the completion of the few months 
that would bring for the last time his un- 
earthly visitor. 

_ In the hope of diverting his thoughts 
rom this fantasy of a diseased imagina- 
tion, his aunt, Mrs. Hazlewood, had re- 
moved him from place to place, in the 
anticipation that the change of scene and 
bustle—for he avoided all society—might 
amuse his mind, and rouse his thoughts 
rom the one pervading subject; but, as 
We have seen, with no success. 

Treating his disease as an hallucination 
tthe mind, superinduced by a physically 
‘redisposed state of the nervous system, 
‘ud encouraged by the knowledge of the 
“arcumstances of his birth, and the debi- 
itating influence of solitude and secrecy, 
‘advised him to let me make known his 
digg several friends ; for, as remarked, 
‘ts the seerecy of your sufferings which 
ongs them, and gives importance to 
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‘ec's whieh, if known, would cease to 
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be entertained with dread. Shake these 
horrors from your mind by disseminating 
them among your friends, and I doubi. 
not but that frequent conversation on the 
theme will not only rob it of its terrors, 
but in time induce you to look upon your 
affliction as it really is—a delusion of the 
over-excited imagination.” 

Ife shook his head mournfully when | 
had concluded, and replied, sadly, “1 will 
adopt your suggestion; but I iecl before- 
hand how utterly useless any course must 
be. Into theatres, where I have rushed; 
into crowds where I have thrown myself 
to escape this pursuing fear—there, even 
in discord and mirth, has the spectre 
found me. It is vain, vain' Reason 
cannot grasp, philosophy cannot fathom, 
the mystery that comes from God. | 
am patient. Adopt what course you 
will,” he concluded, faintly, as he sank 
heavily back in his chair. 

I accordingly introduced him to Dr. 
Thornton and several other friends of 
sense and education, and appointed fre- 
quent parties, where, in his presence, we 
might freely discuss his case. Among 
other introductions was that of a lady of 
singularly powerful mind and strong rea- 
soning faculties, a Mrs. Renaud, a retired 
actress, whom I had known all my life, and 
who, forty years before, under her first hus- 
band’s name, had divided the metropolitan 
honours with Mrs. Siddons—a woman 
whose fund of anecdote and experience 
of life were as varied as her powers of 
description were graphic and fascinating. 
To Mrs. Renaud he at once attached 
himself, and she became a daily visitor, 
and to her conversation and flow of wit 
and sarcasm he would listen with pleased 
attention ; and she alone of all our friends 
possessed the power to draw him from 
himself, or for a few minutes divert his 
mind from its ever-recurring fear. 

I was beginning, with Dr. Thornton, 
to entertain flattering promises of success 
from our plan, when the setting in of win- 
ter brought on with all its intensity his 
unhappy delusion. He made his will, ar- 
ranged his property, and resigned him- 
self, though with intolerable dread, for, 
as he asserted, his approaching death ; 
for on the 1st of January he would attain 
his twenty-sixth year. 

As the long-dreaded day approached, 
his perturbation became excessive to a 
degree of intensity I had never before 
encountered, and extremely painful to 
witness ; the nervous motion of his head 
was incessant; his appetite failed; he 
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never slepi, but waiked the room with 
restless steps all day, aud at night rested 
in a chair, with his back firmly pressed to 
the wall. Complying with his earnest 
request to be with him on the fatal night, 
{ had arranged with Mrs. Hazlewood to 
invite a party of friends to spend the 
evening at her house, and see in the new 
year. For this purpose Mrs. Renaud, 
Dr. Thoruton, two or three gentlemen 
and some ladies, with his aunt and my- 
self, net in the drawing-room on the 
even ng of the 31st of December, 1854. 
Mr. Forrester sat in an arm-chair on one 
side of the grate, perfectly calm to all 
outward appearance, and without that 
motion of the head that usually attended 
him, and beside him Mrs. Renaud; the 
rest of the company being arranged at in- 
intervals in a large cirele round the fire, 
Dr. Thornton in the centre, and Ll oppo- 
site my patient, but more in the shadow, 
where [might better observe the state of 
lis features. After some music and a 
tew ballads from the ladies and the 


younger members of the party, we all 


arranged ourselves in the manner I have 
already described, and a general conver- 
sation was commenced, which was rapidly 
becoming cheerful and animated, when 
Mr. Forrester’s agitation attracted all 
our attention. His anxiety and nervous- 
uess had sprung up almost in a moment, 
and were so remarkable as to fix every 
one’s observation on him, and immediately 
to cheek the flow of our hilarity. 

“Tt is alinost the time!’ he gasped in 
u suffocating voice, while his features 
worked with tle intensity of his appre- 
hension, as if they were distorted with 
pain. Making an excuse to look fora 
book I had left in my coat below, I left 
the room, and, agreeably with a plan I 
had arranged with Mrs. Renaud, upoi 
whose discretion I could depend, de- 
scended to the lobby, and opening the 
old-fashioned clock, removed the striking 
weight, and put back the minute hand 
half an hour. Having accomplished this 
object, I returned to the room, and, 
quictly taking my place began to observe 
narrowly the countenance of my unhappy 
patient. As 1 have already remarked, 
the nervous action of the head had en- 
tirely left him; he no longer appeared to 
have any apprehension from behind, all 
lis faculties being, as it seemed, concen- 
trated on the wall before him, his eyes 
for ever wandering along the opposite 
side of the room, in front of which two 
iadics and myself were seated. Each 
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moment his agitation became visibly more 
ungovernable, his eyes rolling rapid], 
from angle to angle of the wall, sae his 
restless hitching about on his chair more 
distressing to witness. 

“Vl look at my watch!” he said in g 
hollow whisper, that seemed to issue from 
the deepest region of his chest, at the 
same time drawing from his waistcoat a 
vold chronometer, but without for an in- 
stant ceasing the sidelong motion of his 
body, or the prying scrutiny of his eyes. 

** Allow me to hold your watch,” cried 
Mrs. Renaud quickly, as she closed her 
hand over the dial, and gave me a rapid 
elance of intelligence. ‘ You know you 
can depend upon me,” she said, removing 
the chain from his neck, and hiding the 
watch and guard in the lap of her dress, 
“J will tell you exactly the minute when 
it is half-past twelve. Bunt I feel per- 
iectly sure this is but an illusion of the 
fancy, depending more upon your know- 
ledge of the time than i 

“You deceive me! It is coming!” he 
easped, 11 the same terrified whisper, 
while a sort of purple shadow spread 
over his brow and lips, and large drops 
of perspiration stood like collected dew 
ull over his face. “ You deceive me!” 

“Nonsense!” she replied, with the 
most indifferent calmness. “It wants 
just a quarter of an hour to the time,” 
she added, glancing guardedly at the 
watch in her lap. At the same time 
I drew out my repeater to back, if neces- 
sary, her assertion: it was exactly the 
half hour. ‘Iwas sure,” Mrs, Renaud 
resumed, in a tone of badinage, “ certaim 
that it was all a delu ” ‘The sentence 
was uncompleted, for I want words to ex- 
press the fearful horror which at that m- 
stant distorted the patient’s face. It at 
once appalled even Mrs. Renaud, who, 
unable to endure the terror of his counte- 
nance, and almost paralysed with fear, hid 
her face in her hands, and bowed her head 
to her lap. Of all the company present 
there was not one who did not seem con- 
verted into stone. So aghast and breath- 
less every one remained, that not te 
faintest tremor of a sound was heard; the 
silence was audible and thrilling. For 
rayself, I did not hear even the beating 
of my heart, so engrossed was evels 
faculty on the distorted features of the 
face before me. The livid blush, that @ 
minute before had suffused his face, ! 
passed away ; the beaded sweat had ree 
off or evaporated, and, instead of ' : 
humid skin, the cuticle had become drs 











sad stiff as parchment; and the whole 
sountenance assumed a pallor so deadly, 
that the features seemed as if cut out of 
chalk. The mouth was nearly closed, 
but the lips were drawn so far apart as 
to display all the teeth ; the nostrils were 
expanded, and stood up as if inflated; the 
upper eyelid was rolled over, and the eyes 
themselves, dilated till the iris seemed to 
cover the whole ball, were shot out from 
the lids, and appeared ready to fall from 
their sockets; the eyebrows had receded, 
and formed a rough arch on the forehead ; 
at the same time the scalp was contracted 
into furrows, and lifted the shorter hairs 
straight up from the head like dwart 
rushes, while the longer locks stood 
hovering and rising far out over the 
ears and neck, each filament seeming 
endowed with life. With both hands he 
clutched the seat of his chair, and, half- 
lifting his stiffened body from the cushion, 
remained rigid, while his bursting eyes 
seemed to devour the wall behind where 
I was sitting. The room, though abun- 
dantly lighted, looked gloomy, as if the 
candles were overgrown with wick, and I 
felt a cold chill pervade my spine and 
back, as though a door had been opened 
from behind. 

It is impossible under such circum- 
stances to calculate tine correctly; but, 
as near as | can conceive, for two minutes 
he remained fixed as I have described him, 
gazing over my shoulders ; then slowly, 
but with the same intensity of expression, 
bis head and body moved towards the left, 
as if following some progressing object. 
By the time his eve had traversed one 
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half of the room he had so far risen from 
his seat as to be almost erect ; then, sud- 
denly pushing aside his chair, he stood 
upright, his whole frame dilating to its 
utmost altitude, and with his arms ex- 
tended, and the palms of his hands held 
flat before him, he backed himself slowly 
against the wall, moving as his eyes 
seemed to follow some spectral fantasy, 
till at last, wedged in an angle of the 
room, and drawing in his arms till the 
backs of his hands almost touched his 
face, he exclaimed in a cracked and im- 
ploring voice, “Keep it back!” Then, 
with a hoarse gurgling ery of agony, he 
shrieked, ‘It is behind me!” The next 
instant a violent convulsion passed 
through his frame, shaking every muscle 
and fibre of his body, which directly after 
became locked and motionless in the at- 
titude it had the moment previously as- 
sumed. 

At this instant, as if suspense had 
reached its utmost limit of endurance, a 
general shriek burst from the females of 
the company, while all the men, as if 
roused from an uneasy sleep, sprang to 
their feet. 
rushed forward to the side of our patient. 
I laid my hand upon his arm : the touch 
was like that of iron. I felt the heart: it 
had ceased to beat. I attempted to put 
back the eyes, and close the lies, and to 
depress the arms: they were already stiff. 
I only touched a human cast! Death 
had made rigid every feature; and with 
the last exclamation of fear, the soul of 
Edmund Forrester had fled for ever. 








Dr. Thornton and myself 
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IN EARNEST. 


Here and there was a rift of greyish 
light ; tossed midway near the zenith low 
ranges of cloud-hills, not with snowy base 
and glowing tops, but sullen inky forms ; 
all the remaining sky wears a leaden de- 
sert stretch, water running with tiny foam 
crests, wind moaning; all the landscape 
hushed and sad, as if waiting in silent 
consternation for the mischief that air and 
wave were brewing. 

It was not cold, yet everybody at Grant 
Baracole’s left the drawing-room because 
there was a fire in the library, and as some 
one said, “it was such a comfort to have 
ocular demonstration that all bright things 
were not dead.” They were gossiping 
and lounging in such idle fashionas people 
careless in purpose and vacant in heart 
will, while apart in the window, half be- 
hind the curtains, Mabel Winthrop read 
slowly to herself— 

“No danger shall affright, no difficul- 
ties intimidate us; and if in support of 
our rights we are called to encounter 
even death, we are yet undaunted, sen- 
sible that he cannot die too soon who 
lays down his life in support of the laws 
and liberties of his country.” 

That was what the American David 
said in 1774 to the English Goliah, the 
assured words of men who have the truth 
and are in earnest about it. 

“Are any of us in such solemn ear- 
nest?” thought Mabel, sighing, as she 
looked around her. 

There was Del Cameron and her brother 
Regmald in the shadow of one of the book- 
cases. Ata low spoken word she had 
turned her head half away, her colour 
rising slightly; he was watching the 
slight quiver of the full lips, the gleam in 
the downcast eyes ; it was only another 
flirtation on the list of Del’s follies that 
season ; and as for Reginald, for what or 
whom did he care? Mabel, his sister, 
could hardly have told. As inthe Eastern 
story, he had angled for gold and silver 
fish that turned black in the frying, and 
died uttering dismal voices of prophecy ; 
he had plucked apples of Sodom and fed 
on ashes; he had ridden enchanted horses 
of theory to dizzy heights of speculation, 
and returned to earth with the eye of 
Faith put out; at last coldly resigned 
himself to exist. 

There was Vivia Baracole and Allan 


earnest enough about each other ; sucer. 
ing Mayne Warren certainly in earnest 
about Lottie or Ethel’s fortune, it hardly 
seemed to matter which; Hesperia, wife 
of Grant Baracole, and other cadet ma. 
trons, enthusiastic over their babies and 
their braiding patterns ; ina corner Grant 
Baracole and Jack Delaunay dissecting a 
military reputation after approved tea. 
table canons, and having it well down at 
last, everybody closed in at the death with 
his or her particular thrust. 

Mabel listened with eyes growing sus- 
piciously soft and dark, like the summer 
sky before rain; and at last— 

‘Do you think people talked like that 
in 1775?” came out from the window in 
a voice a little indignant and tremulous. 

Everybody stared blankly, trying to 
piece the question and the conversation 
together. Reginald found the clue first 
in the book still lying open on her lap. 

“Oh! you have been reading up; but 
your history knows nothing of the tea- 
table gossip and about-the-fire chat. 
Hearts were made of very much the same 
stuff then as now.” 

“Yes; but there 7s a difference. I 
ean’t explain, but I can feel it.” 

Reginald was about to dismiss the sub- 
ject with a careless jest, but Mabel turned 
toward him such a distressed and quiver- 
ing face that he stopped short ; and as he 
looked thrilled through him suddenly the 
infection of her pain, waking feelings tor- 
gotten under the ice-crust of his selfish 
unbelief, followed by words crisp and 
stinging. 

“You are riclt. ‘Those queer, prim- 
powdered people were in desperate, deadly 
earnest, and we are not. That is just the 
difference.” 

Half a dozen voices broke out in full 
ery, “Not in earnest !—the very thing 
that everybody is talking about, that the 
papers are urging.” ; 

“ Exactly ; ‘ urging’—everybody urging 
somebody else. ‘The Government—the 
army—themasses—our neighbours—any- 
one but ourselves. It is high time for 
somebody to look alive, and be very muc® 
in earnest indeed. The handwriting 
already on the wall. If some one doest ' 
bestir himself, who knows how soon tle 
foe will come crushing in among Us: 
One man or woman’s effort is bat a ro) 
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-oward the wave, therefore valueless ; but 
{ enterprise could only infect us in the 
iump—say by thirties and forties—be- 
cause there is such desperate necessity 
chat somebody should do something to 
shten that mischievous screw that is 
-urned ‘loose’ in every one’s mouth, and 
3 33 

near no one’s grasp. 

People sat achast—partly at the heresy, 
partly at the source. Speech could have 
yeen expected from the marble-lipped 
Plato over their heads with as much rea- 
con as anything serious from Reginald 
Winthrop. 

Mabel left her seat to go over to him 
and take his hand in both of hers. 

“Why not be in earnest, then? You 
who, if you would r 

He placed a finger on her lips. 

“Have I ever announced myself as a 
candidate for martyrdom ?—and besides, 
though I call out vanity of vanities loudly 
as any Solomon, am [ not a shareholder 
in the stock, drawing my dividends with 
tolerable complacency? I kindle some- 
times at noble possibilities, just as I like 
a ballad, with metre all awry, because our 
mother sung it. We have all had our 
dreams, and perhaps it is true that for 
the child-world patriotism and honour 
ved; but facts or dreams, they are dead 
enough now, make our phylacteries as 
broad as we will, talk we ever so virtu- 
ously.” 

_“T "don’t believe it—I wont believe 
‘t.” burst out Mabel, indignantly. 

“You need not,” said a quiet voice, as 
a gentleman who had entered during the 
discussion now came forward. “ Life is 
not false, and if we are, it is not of neces- 


aif 33 
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Mabel tuned joyous and excited. 
“Oh! Dr. Philips. Now you will help 
me” 

(Reginald, cool and half displeased). 

: But we were not discussing truth.” 

; That, however, is your creed.” 

If you mean that I believe that each 

nan and woman is guided simply by re- 
ference to his or her interest, the only 
difference lying between base and lofty 
“onceptions of interest, yes.” 
_ “There is, then, neither virtue nor 
ruth, Let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
‘ow we die. We may have hoped for 
“onething better—may have even started 
- pilgrimage, but the road was hard, or 
ve lost the way, and forbid it, Pride, that 
‘thers should succeed where we have 
‘aed! The men and women who have 
~ Purpose are self-deceived or liars, so let 


us all glide gently down the stream to- 
gether. Out on this soft, sneering devil 
that has possession of the age!” answered 
the doctor, warmly. ‘ We are so many 
spoiled children newly come to an estate 
contested and in confusion; we have yet 
to learn that we each have something to 
do, and we are slow in coming to know- 
ledge of the truth; but the estate is a 
fact, not a fiction, and we will ,not sell 
our birthright of liberty for a mess of 
pottage. God gave it us, and by his 
grace we will preserve it.” 

“From which I infer that Dr. Philips 
has volunteered by way of performing 
lis share of the work,’ said Reginald, 
smoothly sneering. 

“T have. I am here to spend my last 
day with you all.” 

The answer was most unexpected. 
Everyone started a little, but still Re- 
ginald was incredulous. 

“Do you go as surgeon, or have you a 
commission ?”—which, translated by the 
air of eye and lip, meant in the original 
vulgar, “It is not so very heroic in a 
country doctor to accept an opening to 
distinction.” 

“No, as a private.” 

This time people gasped, as after a 
shower-bath, and Grant said in an under- 
tone 

“Thornton, I believe that you are in 
the incipient stages of brain fever, and 
that I should be justified in detaining 
you for the opinion of a physician.” 

A smile sweet but how unutterably 
sad, shone out in the clear blue eyes. 

“Et tu Brute! don’t you see that any 
gentleman will go as an ollicer, scarce one 
as a private.” 

“But the degradation! the associa- 
tion!” said two or three voices together ; 
“and what can you do as one of a mass, 
and such a mass ?” 

“Just the work, I trust (unless I am 
too vain), of the leaven in the dough. | 
shall be one man fighting with a purpose, 
and bringing trained moral and intellec- 
tual perceptions into contact with un- 
taught instincts. Good against evil— 
knowledge against ignorance. Sacrifice 
is all 1 have to offer, and I give it as 
others do money or military skill.” 

Plucky that,” muttered Jack Delau- 
nay to Reginald, but that gentleman was 
silent, busy with an uncomfortable ghost 
of a former self that was thoroughly 
roused and would not be laid. Kose 
about the doctor a feminine buzzing, all 
the ladies anxious to make the most 0! 
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their new-fledged lero, and talking all 
together, excepting Me abel, who had gone 
back to her window, sitting quiet “and 
watching them disd: ainfully. 

How intolerable they all were. Why 

aust people be so absurd, as if there were 
any use in talking, unless one man were 
io say, “1 wall go hl > Girls, poor 
weak things! could do nothing but stay 
at home and suffer, though why should 
she suffer * She had no interest in this 
country doctor, who had neither money 
ior position, and though he talked well, 
could pss to flirt with Del Cameron. 
Le had just picked up a little knot of gay 

ibbon that she had worn at her collar, 
and refused to give it back. He would 
wear it as a badge, he said. That! 
ufter Here the sentence stopped i i 
Mabel’s brain. Prudent sentence! and 
to mend matters, Reginald, catching sight 
of her face, which I am afraid was a dis- 
ial one indeed, put his head in between 
ihe curtains and quoted— 





Then her cheek was pale, and thinner than 
should be for one so young, 

And her eyes on all his motions with a mute 
observance hung.” 

“The monster!’ She was so glad when 
ile dressing-bell rang. In her little airy, 
violet-scented chamber there was quiet at 
Ci ist ‘ 

She sat down before her dressing-table, 
ier long hair falling all about her ‘slender 
waist, her chin supported in her hands, 
taring fixedly into the glass, and Hes- 
veria, who had follow ed, w: atehing her 

inder pretence of playing with her fat 
volden- haired baby, and chattering some- 
iting after this fashion. 

“When are you going to town, Mabel’ 
{fam ma Lurry for Le dlonifevr. Some 

one told me they mean nee wear short 
cloaks. Wont it be dreadful *” 

as i 

“Or do you like the m i 

“Yes, L suppose so. 

“Very dreadful, and you suppose that 
‘ou like them; which do you mean, 

Geller” 

“ I—don’i—what were you saying ?” 

“That it is such a pity ‘that Thornton 

Vhilips is going.” 

Mabel jumpe d up and began to do up 
her hair with great energy. 

‘ po ond ood physician.’ 

| now ‘nt on nl as 

{ entirely absorbed a in her own specula- 
‘ions, “ that I think we are going—Ella, 
stop, was there ever such a “mischief !— 
coing to develope a romance? Del 
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Cameron, I think, really likes Thoniton, 
—Don’t touch the bottles, Ella !—She 
lias some germs of nobility, and the love 
of a man like him might make of her 
true-hearted woman,’ 

“% am sure I hope it is so with all my 
heart,” answers Mabel with unusual dis. 
tinctness, very rosy, and putting the little 

sparkling back- comb into her hair very 

hard indeed, at which deep-scheming 
Hesperia put down her head to indulge 
in a little giggle behind the baby. 

“Only Ll must say,” went on ‘this con- 
sistent Mabel, from under the floating 
white skirt just then going over her head 
“that there is a certain “degree of 
priety to be expected even from Del 
Cameron, and I should have thought 
(buttoning up her dress vigorously) that 
Thornton Phi lips had too much sense to 
make himself so ridiculous.” 

**Oli! men in love are never sensible, 
my dear;” with which axiom the two 
ladies go down the broad staircase 
together. 

Hitherto I have said nothing of Mabel’s 
beauty, because I hardly knew how to 
translate into words what is almost too 
subtle for thought to seize and locate. | 
might, like Olivia, give an inventory of 
ch arms—item two gray cyes, item two 
lips indifferent red, ‘and still you would 
not see Mabel. It was a certain morning 
—seeming as if she had just daw ned from 
somew here, such a look as a child wears 
when just waked, and with the sweet 
solemnity of the sleep-world still upon it, 
that was the subtle seeret of her attrac- 
tion, and made the people in the drawing- 
room below start a little, as though they 
had not seen her enter fifty times before. 

DelCameron with one glance (feminine) 
took in everything, from ‘the soft rolls of 
hair and mist-like dress to the perfect 
calm enthroned on her forehead, and her 
face lengthened visibly, but blind Thorn- 
ton Philips saw nothing. He was too 
busy looking into Del’s blue eyes and 
Singing, “ How can I leave thee!” with 
an emphasis. 

Reginald, to whom the flirtation, viewed 
in the lig At of the conversation near the 
book-case, was interesting, took a flower 
from a vase and handed it with a meaning 
smile to Thornton, who nothing daunted 
turned to Del with 


“Ah! lay it on thy heart 
And think of me.” 


“ Brava!” cried Reginald, as Del took 
the flower, at which that young lady h 
the grace to blush. 
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“No, eleven, isn’t this?” asked Jack 
Delaunay, who had always admired Mabel, 
coming to sit by her on the sofa. 

“What do you mean?” 

“Simply that this 1s Del's eleventh 
‘irtation. I have been keeping count. 
There was Charlie Spence, and Ku- 
vene—— 

“Spare the list! 
word.” 

“T think, though, this is serious. Dei 
has been angling for the Doctor all sum- 
mer, simply because he fought shy of 
her; and now, if he is in love, I suspect 
that she is.” 

“You call that lave >” 

“Why not? There are half a dozen 
diferent kinds of love. It has its varie- 
ties, like the scarlet fever, or any other 
epidemic. ‘There is the mushroom growth 
—see present example—the champagne 
sort, the slow product of years, the fierce 
passion that lives cycles in a week, the 
deep self-unconscious affection, part of 
life and soul, and then——'There is the 
dimer-bell. Permit me to escort 
you.” 

That was a lamentable dinner, indeed. 
They sat opposite Thornton and Del. If 
Mabel turned away people would think 
ihat she cared. If she looked she was 
araid that she should care. She could 
10t keep her wandering attention on Jack 
Delaunay, who at last grew piqued and 
sullen; but it was hardly over when the 
Doctor came to look for her. 

“Miss Winthrop, you will not refuse 
ine a game of chess—our last, perhaps,” 
at the same time commencing to arrange 
ihe pieces as if refusal was impossible. 

The table stood a little apart in the 
recess of a window opening directly on 
ihe grounds. The light curtains, filling 
ind swaying with little puffs of wind, 
‘wut out the rest of the drawing-room in 
«measure. Jack Delaunay and Del 
walked away, feeling themselves de frup ; 
‘0 they were quite alone; and having 
ueated nature, though ever so little, felt 
‘uher truthful presence the utter paltri- 
des of the lie they had been enacting. 
‘uvoluntarily Mabel had thrown aside her 
smile and careless look like a mask, and 
“at sober and silent, looking down at the 
‘oad; while the keen, cold speculation 
a pa in the Doctor’s eyes all 
2 ve ted away into soft depths of feel- 
1g, and his voice trembled slightly when 
“ Commenced to speak. ; 

hes ss Mabel, suppose we try and add 
Test to the game by putting up stakes. 


I will take vour 
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Say, for instance, that if [ win vou will 
wear this ring for ever.” ; 

Mabel looked and crimsoned on the 
instant. It was the betrothal ring of the 
Thorntons—diamonds in an antique set- 
ting, with their motto, “ Fidelis,” graved 
on the gold. His eyes were fixed full on 
her, questioning, yet combating also re- 
sistance on her part. Impossible now to 
assume coldness; her first look had be- 
trayed her; more impossible to meet his 
eyes, He had made the first move, and 
was waiting for her. 

“And how if vou lose 2” she asked, 
with a faint hope of turning the affair 
into a jest. 

1 shall not lose.” 

Now, if the floor would but have had 
bowels of compassion, and opened to re- 
ceive her, or if an accommodating fairy 
godmother had only been on hand to whisk 
her up the chimney, for he was pitiless. 
He would smile his triumph into her very 
eyes, the eyes that had kept him at such 
cool distance all summer. Not Zenobia 
chained to the Roman’s wheels chafed 
more fiercely. With heart and soul sh: 
vowed to herself that he should not win. 
She was no contemptible player, and she 
bent all her energies on the game, but 
she was flurried, and her opponent coo! 
and determined : and so at last her heart 
eave a sudden quivermg throb and was 
still, and even ‘Thornton’s steady face 
cleamed and quivered as he said under his 
breath, “ Checkmate.” 

Some one parted the curtains, and 
bright golden hair and pink cheeks showed 
themselves in the opening. Del Cameron 
come to look after them. 

“Who wins? What an age you have 
been !” 

Mabel looked in dismay, but thie tell- 
tale ring was gone, and the next moment 
half the chessmen were swept off by a 
carcless move of the Doctor's. On one 
knee he bent to recover them, and Mabe’ 
felt her hand seized under the table and 
pressed to a mustached lip, as the cold 
circle slipped on her finger, emblem ot 
what ? She dared not think of it, but 
slipped away, and left the window to 
Del and Thornton. 

The twilight was almost over, the 
drawing-room already lighted ; and eatch- 
ing a gleam from one of the lamps, the 
thing on her finger sparkled as if flash- 
. ” 7) - 
ing out alaugh at her. Ethel, talking 
with Jack Delaunay and Hesperia, saw 4 
at once. 

“How odd, and how pretty! Have 
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you ever worn that ring betore, Belle ? 


I have never seen it.” 


Mabel’s cheeks grew warm again. Hes- 
peria smiled benevolently. Jack Delau- 
nav caught both blush and smile, and his 


face grew dark. 


‘My memory is better than yours, 
Miss Ethel,” he said, with a world of 
It is 


meaning. ‘I have seen it before. 
not easily forgotten.” 


“It is an antique,” returned Mabel, 
‘indifferently, passing on into the hall 
‘ighted only by dim flame, and cool with 
the damp night-breeze. Out on the wide 
piazza the still night seemed hushing and 
prooding low over the earth like a tender 
nother leaning over the cradle of her 
youngest born. ‘The vines hardly rustled 
on the trellis, and one could scarce have 
suessed at the neighbouring of the water 
put for the lights mirrored in its dark 


surface ; but as she jooked through the 
branches of a larch pierced a fine quiver- 
ing gleam, and streamed from behind a 
jagged boulder of cloud up 


ug up in golden waves about black 
promontory and vapour islet, and throb- 
hing in glancing ripples over the still 
water. At the moment ‘Thornton’s 
voice sounded behind her: ‘‘1 have 
been looking for you. Here is your 
shaw].” 

“Oh, itis you! Tam glad you came. 
| wanted to give you ‘ this.’ ” 


mich —— 
a & LtINa 


We nave of late years been so much exer- 
cised in the two very different processes 
of building up and pulling down that our 
handiness in each is ever itching to show 
tself. In one quarter of the town mas- 
sive edilices—bridges, rows of palaces, 
iotels as big as castles, and viaduets, 
rainbow-like in span, though in nothing 
cise—spring up with a vigour of growth 
Which nothmg ean check ; whilst in an- 
other the hard, ruthless fist of the knocker- 
down is equally quick and busy in cudgel- 
Jug and shaking to atoms those venerable 
out sturdy fabrics of our forefathers, 
which uo onslaughts of time or accident 
lave been vel able to harm. 


A 


Ls We Journey towards the City, pro- 


into 
the dark heavens a sudden glory, flow- 


DOWN AND 
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“This” was the ring. 
it gravely back. 

“One moment, Mabel, till I say what 
I came here determined should out, 4) 
this summer you have halted between two 
opinions. You did not hate me abso. 
lutely, 1 think, but always sounded jy 
your ears that dread ‘Only « doctor 
Philips ;’ and if ever at any time cheek 
began to glow and eye to kindle, yo 
stiffened at once again into propriety, 
Now it is even worse. It will be ‘a pn. 
vate in the army,’ or at best ‘a romantic 
madman ;’ yet L love you, Mabel; you are 
in my heart to live and die for you. If 
you will trust me, with God’s help I will 
make your happiness. Choose noy. 
Keep or give back the ring. I shall know 
how to interpret it.” 

The little hand that had been extended 
was withdrawn, slowly, tremblingly, to 
eover a bowed and averted face, and then 
followed a hush, broken at last by Thorv- 
ton: ‘I had forgotten in iny selfishness, 
I have news for you.” 

“For me !” 

“Yes. Reginald is goimg with ine.” 

“ As what ?” 

‘* \ private.” 

}t was too stupendous. Mabel received 
it by faith; take it understandingly she 
could not; not even when she rea the 
two beloved names in a corner of a daily 
paper, on the unpretending list of a few 
men who are in earnest. 


Thornton put 


YOu 


BUILDING UP. 

ceeding down Flect-street to the bottom 
of Ludgate-hill, we behold before us, 1 
the sweeping dilapidations which have 
been going on, a striking proof that Na- 
ture has made us Englishmen at least with 
well-developed organs of destructiveness. 
Merciless workmen, in profound contemp' 
for the superstitious veneration of ar- 
chological sentimentalists, have cleared 
away buildings upon which the brunt of 
many a storm, and the wear and tear of 
many a pregnant eventful year, have 
fallen powerless. A way for the inexor- 
able march of that passion for specula- 
tion, which we call modern improvement, 
must be prepared: the iron horse wants 
a passage towards the Old Compter ™ 










































farringdon-street, and he must ure it. 
(What nothing else could accomplish is 
jone remorselessly and at ouce at his 
hidding. He fights a bit, tis true, for his 
dct of Parliament, but the battle being 
1, his Act of Parliament takes direful 
effect. Though time consecrates all 
‘hings with associations to which we are 
naturally loath to do violence, the giant re- 
gnects no weakness of this kind. Down 
~9 the bricks and mortar, the blocks of 
croue, and huge beams of wood, despite 
their sermons about the past, and the 
useful purposes they serve for the present 
—for a way must be opened to the site 
of the Old Compter in Farringdon-street 
—and the yews loci, no matter how many 
or sacred, are let loose upon the neigh- 
bourhood, in the condition of homeless 
wanderers, to make the best of their fate 
among the strange haunts with which 
for the future they must content them- 
selves. 

The history of a comparatively small 
area of ground and blosk of houses, such 
as we have before us here, is full of 
wonderful vicissitudes. Low many times 
it has assumed new faces—old friend as 
we deem it—and been converted to new 
uses, Ludgate-street was, for many ge- 
uerations, famous for its mercers and 
linendrapers, before which makers of bows 
aud arrows were its chief and almost exclu- 
sive occupants, when it was styled from 
their trade Bowyer-street. The mercers 
and drapers still linger in unusual number, 
wid wait complete ejectment either from 
some future and more sweeping project 
lor facilitating locomotion, or the yet 
more imperative behests of ever-chang- 
ing fashion. 

Once upon aftime there was a gate 
lereabouts—nearly at the summit of the 
uill—with a broad archway for carriages, 
aud two tiny ones for foot passengers. 
Un the top of the archway was a prison 
ior debtors, and on the top of the prison 
‘clock, for the information of all on their 
way to and fro. This Ludgate was _ pro- 
vably so called from the Saxon “ Flod,” 
ot which L/ seems to be a corruption ; 
‘flod” meaning a small watercourse, such 
as the River Fleet, of which we have all 
heard often enough. The gate, which 
was strongly fortified, and stood a little 
above Belle Sauvage-yard, and hard by 
St. Martin’s Church, was built in 1215, 
by the refractory barons, who, having 
‘orcibly entered the City and destroyed 
the dwellings of the Jews, repaired the 
Cty walls and built the structure in 
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question with the unhallowed déhris. It 
was pulled down —or rather the gate, 
which various later improvements had 
placed upon its foundations—in 1760, 
when the prisoners were removed to the 
London Workhouse, 

This handsome accommodation for the 
spendthrifts and unfortunate debtors of 
tliose days—I am speaking of the middle 
of the sixteenth century—was constructed 
by Sir Stephen Foster, mayor of London, 
upon the site of a very inferior prison, 
which, together with many “spe 
houses, was cleared away to afford more 
space and greater convenience to those 
whom fortune, or if you will, misfortune, 
might send here. The story goes that 
Sir Stephen was himself, at one sad pe- 
riod of his life, a victim to his debts, 
and was liberated from the trouble they 
got him into by the generosity of a rich 
widow, who, touched by his appearance 
and piaints, whilst he was begging at the 
gate, paid the twenty pounds he owed, 
and took him into her service, whence by 
diligence and energy he rose—first, to 
comparative wealth and distinction, and 
then into the parlour. Finally, the mis- 
tress accepting him as her husband, he 
mounted up another storey, and from that 
elevated position displayed the gratitude 
which was due to his destiny, by making the 
improvements aforesaid. ‘lo complete the 
good work, he funded property to defray 
the necessary expenses of poor prisoners, 
and thus render their incarceration if not 
luxurious, at least comfortable and cheap. 
It was in 1586 that this new gate was 
erected, and the fabulous King Lud—to 
whom Geoffrey of Monmouth ascribes the 
original one, built, according to this 
veracious authority, sixty-six years before 
the Nativity—stood there in stone, as hi 
never had stood in flesh and blood any- 
where, whilst the more authentic Queen 
Elizabeth occupied another alcove. 

‘The master-keeper and officers of this 
prison contrived to maintain a discipline 
very perfect of its kind, and highly salu- 
tary to those who chose to devote their 
retirement to the amendment of their 
lives. There was a reader and a chap- 
lain, both constantly at work in their re- 
spective vocations. ‘The beggars at the 
gate, to ask public contributions—a prac- 
tice, till within a very recent date, com- 
mon in debtors’ prisons—were limited to 
six in number ; and these were not regu- 
lar prisoners, but a set of men termed 
Cries, who, in begging alms in a good 
professional style for others, enriched 
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themselves out of the handsome propor- 
iion—sometimes, doubtless, out of more 
‘han the handsome proportion—to which 
they were legitimately entitled. A run- 
ning post was kept; not, however, to 
afford facilities for the delivery of letters, 
put to fetch and carry broken meat, given 
u charity, by private families, passengers 
inthe street, or the clerks of the sur- 
rounding markets. And what is most re- 
narkable of all, is the election of these 
oflicers by the sufirages of the prisoners ; 
a rule in force anciently with respect to 
nearly all of this class of prisons. This 
election took place every month, and, 
‘rom what is said of it, it must have been 
considerably freer from bribery and cor- 
ruption than many others with prouder 
constituencies of our own times. If the 
prisoners found in their ollicers that pro- 
bity which was wanting in themselves, 
they invariably re-elected them; thus 
testifying, to their own confusion, the 
value of qualities, the loss or absence of 
which in one another had taught them 
iheir due appreciation ; and such a lesson 
might serve them in good stead, as it did 
Sir Stephen, when let out of their cap- 
tivity. 

However, 1 am not going to confine my 
reader within the walls of a gaol, or L 
might divert him by an introduction into 
the Fleet prison hard by, where a multi- 
iude of interesting recollections of queer 
characters and strange customs would en- 
vage our attention with better chance of 
amusement, This locality is associated 
uot only with these godless abodes and 
their demoralized inmates, but with con- 
cerns and reminiscences of quite another 
and a holier kind. ‘Lhe pious ecclesiastic, 
whose belongings are all preserved down 
to the present day, in the names borne 
vy the streets and lanes hereabout, had 
much to do among them in looking after, 
if not his own true spiritual welfare, and 
the true spiritual welfare of others, at 
‘east his church and the duties she im- 
posed. ‘The neighbourhood so soon to 
echo back the shrill whistle of the me- 
chanical horse—the dreadful snorting and 
rumbling which ever accompany his pro- 
eress—in those “dim religious times” 
was wont to resound to the low solemn 
strains of old ecclesiastical chants. as the 
long procession of priests, monks, and 
church officers wended their way, every 
Holy ‘Thursday, from Paternoster-row, 
through Ave Maria-lane, to Ludgate-hill; 
whence they continzed to Creed-lane, and 
arriving at Amen-corner, the music and 
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the march came together to an end. The 


name of each street through which they 
passed, is taken from the part of ed 


chant which the singers there 
menced. In no other district of 4), 
City was the swarm of friars, monks na 
clerics so numerous as here in Faring, 
ward. Their day of glory is. stg 

- 27 ~*~ oMey 49, NOWever 
vanished; but, m justice to the spirit 
which animates our own age, we should 
remember that the rude breakine Up of 
their nests and haunts was consequent 
upon ideas for which the sixteenth ang 
not the nineteenth century, with all its 
startling innovations and unceremonioys. 
ness, 18 wholly responsible. ; 

The fire of 1666, which broke out at a 
baker's shop in Pudding-lane, attacked 
this quarter of the City with creat fury. 
The flames were driven hither by the 
easterly wind, which, blowing with stormy 
violence, fanned them into madness jn 
their rapid passage to the westward, 
Wooden houses, then so general, were of 
course just the fuel which burned most 
unquenchably. Along the banks of the 
Thames one continuous conflagration 
raged with an air of defiance at the im- 
potency of that natural enemy which 
floated by so close and yet so idly. After 
the flames had diverged from their point 
of separation, the one linc travelling 
along the river-banks and the other into 
Cheapside, they again united somewhere 
near the spot we are now contemplating; 
and, besetting old St. Paul’s Chureb, 
which was unfortunately much covered 
with timber scaffolding, from both front 
and rear, they soon reduced it to ashes, 
and consumed nearly the whole of the 
surrounding streets, Ludgate-hill among 
the rest. ‘The shores of the river were 
then built over with warehouses, in which 
were stored oil, tallow, pitch, brandy, and 
other highly inflammable matters, and the 
inhabitants of the adjoining dwelling- 
houses, paralysed with fear at the awful 
catastrophe they were in the midst of, 
were unable to make even those exertions 
which more collectedness and presence 0! 
mind would have dictated. Evelyn has 
noticed the preservation of the heraldic 
devices and effigies of Queen Elizabeth, 
which ornamented the gate-louse, though 
he goes on to say the heat was so intense 
that the chains, door-hinges, bolts, and 
bars of the prisons were reduced to a state 
of fusion. 

Sir Christopher Wren’s plan for te: 
building the city, had it been carried out, 
would have completely changed the aspec' 
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of Ludgate-hill. | Ludgate was to have 
been the apex of an acutc triangle, the 
sdes of which would have formed one 
rect, running up on the north to St. 
Paul’s, and beyond to Cheapside and 
Leadenhall-street; and another on the 
south, in the direction of our present 
Cannon-street, onward to the Lower. 
The prison was to have been on the left 
hand, as you go up the hill, and the exact 
site of the old gate to have been occupied 
by a triumphal arch in honour o! Charles 
II, the founder of the restored city. 
This scheme, however, failed, on account 
of the turbulent spirit of the citizens, 
who, having recently learnt under a re- 
yolutionary Government the blessings of 
liberty of choice and action, insisted upon 
their rights not only to rebuild their own 
habitations in their own way—the ex- 
pression has, as a pun, a true significance 
—but upon the very spots on which they 
had stood before. And as the king was 
not particularly popular just then, the 
reconstruction of the old town was suf- 
fered to proceed without any further in- 
terference on the part of the state than 
such as involved regulations calculated 
to provide against a repetition of the 
sume amount of loss in ease of a future 
similar calamity. ‘The consequence of all 
which is, that modern London, with all 
its riches, greatness, sclence, and import- 
ance in the world, is worse laid out and 
more devoid of architectural symmetry 
and convenience than any city in Europe 
of the same class. 

Now, suppose we are landed at London 
Bridge (as the tickets of the penny steam- 
boats call it) for the transaction of busi- 
ness which has brought us into the City ; 
or, if we have no business of the kind, it 
is quite worth while to make the voyage 
on purpose to inspect the mighty work of 
desolation which another grand conception 
of the age has produced. Another rail- 
way giant has been here industriously 
engaged in sweeping away a little town 
¢ stone and brick. he like desolation 
uas never been seen since the days of that 
memorable fire which has just taken up 
our attention, and which here likewise 
blazed away so horribly. Truc we have 
“omparatively but little of antiquarian 
vaue to lament in the pulling down which 

“eates the waste and confusion round 
“out us; store-rooms, commercial ware- 
a things of that sort being the 
heh jects Conspicuous in any sense 
ich are sacrificed. Tradesmen and 
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merchants make wry faces at the invasion, 
but the spectator whose tastes run ex- 
clusively upon the consecrations of his- 
tory, can bear the spoliation with philo- 
sophy. Calvert’s, the mighty brewers, is 
saved, and as pious monks, or peniten*, 
nuns, or historical notoricties of any kind, 
never lived there, even if it had endured 
the lot of its more insignificant neigh- 
bours, we might have sympathized with 
the loss of property, and wondered at the 
vast sums of money which would have 
been paid as compensation; but we should 
have escaped those painful regrets so dis- 
tinct from the utilitarian calculations of 
trading. 

And it is worthy of note, and pleasant 
to feel that few districts of our good old 
metropolis are so disconnected from the 
church and the cloister, the leading per- 
souages of our past history, and all that 
gives sentiment to the peculiar light in 
which material objects may be at times 
very advantageously contemplated, as the 
one now. undergoing these exterminating 
changes. This part of Dowgate, even in 
the nostrils of the archeologist, is redo- 
lent with no better odour than malt and 
hops. ‘The snorts of the engine may 
therefore break forth as ferociously as 
they list, without raising fears of their 
clashing inbarmoniously with the ghosts 
of those holy echoes of song still lingering 
among the nooks and recesses of Ludgate- 
hill. 

Much future work remains to be done. 
The buiiding of the new Law Courts in 
the vicinity of St. Clement-le-Dane, is to 
be inaugurated by the demolition of 162 
houses, whilst the bridge to span Holborn 
valley will sweep away 154 more. The 
Parliamentary Committee on the sub- 
ject of metropolitan railways have pro- 
nounced against every railway scheme 
which dares to show itself above ground ; 
but this will hardly serve as an effective 
remedy. The interference with the opera- 
tions of trade and business of every sort 
produced in the streets by what is going 
on below, would be so detrimental, the 
the houses might as well come down at 
once, and then their foundations could 
be rendered more conformable with the 
requirements of the age. This means, o1 
course, the vibration of trains; and no 
doubt the engineer aud contractors would 
set about the laborious task of restora- 
tion and reconstruction with exemplary 
patience. 
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BARRY O’BYRNE. 


Choice,” ‘ Lady Lorine,” &c, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


ADVICE IS OFFERED WHICH POSSESSES 
THE EXTRAORDINARY QUALITY OF 
GEING MORE PLEASANT TO TIE ONE 
WHO LISTENS THAN TO THE ONE WHO 
GIVES IT. 

Mr. BuaGpEN was a truly excellent man 
—kind, honourable, honest, and gentle- 
manly in a quiet, unassuming way that 
never put other people’s lights out. He 
was also a thoroughly “ well-informed ” 
man, and this last thing was a huge draw- 
back to felicity being experienced in his 
presence by so much of the world as 
didu’t care to be deluged with good 
information. 

lioratia Bray had become his wile, 
liking him very much, and she now lived 
with him as his wife loving him very 
much. Ile was excellent, generous, de- 
voted to her, and excessively kind to all 
her relations and friends, and she was 
grateful and happy and fond of him. She 
listened when he spoke with genuine 
interest in her fair, frank face, and very 
often with immense admiration in her 
honest, loving blue eyes. She was never 
bored and never impatient when he cour- 
teously interrupted her, or anybody else, 
in order to pour fortlh—in smooth accents 
that came calmly rolling on, rolling on, 
void of all excitement and agitation—the 
family history of some casually-mentioned 
person, or the discovery, rise, and progress 
of some equally casually-mentioned place. 
Some of his information was very pon- 
derous, but it never erushed out the 
happy, pleased placidity with which 
Horatia received it. “It’s so nice,” she 
said amiably to Laura, on the occasion of 
that young lady going to pay her sister a 
visit, “Mr. Blagden knows everything, 
and is never at a loss for conversation, 
Ile is so well informed, that he can tell 
you something new about everything. 
[sn’t it mice?” 

“Oh, delightful!” Laura answered, 
kissing her sister as she spoke, in order 
that the gratified wife might not see in 
her visitor’s face an expression of senti- 
ments at variance with her own. “I 
feel,” Laura thought, ‘that I have con- 
fidingly placed myself at the merey of a 
live encyclopedia, with a power of fol- 


lowing me about and obliging me { 
receive instruction.” oe 

Mr. Blagden had taken a house a 
Brighton for the autumn months, ang 
Laura had come to be a ruest there 
when the heat of August (and somethino 
else) was making Theynham tell upon her 
bloom. 

“Thear from mamma that Laura looks 
pale and ill,’ Mrs. Blagden said dejec- 
tedly one morning to her husband; “she 
wants change of air and_sea-bathine. 
I fancy.” ile had replied at once, 
“Well, my dear, suppose we take a house 
at Brighton, and get her to come to us 
there ; in many cases sea-bathing is COu- 
ducive to a complete and speedy restora- 
tion to the most perfect health, when a 
person is suffering from a degree of las. 
situde even greater than I understand 
Laura is. If she will come to us at 
Brighton, I have no doubt we shail re- 
turn her to your mamma in the winter 
quite well again.” 

“Dear old man!—the very thing. 
We'll do it !” . 

So the house was taken, and Laura 
persuaded to go and stay with them in it. 
She had known very little of Mr. Blagden 
before. During the term of his courtship 
he had devoted himself solely to the task 
of enlarging Horatia’s mind; but now he 
was the model host, bent upon amusing 
and instructing his young guest and 
sister-in-law. 

Edinund Yates has laid it down as a 
rule that we never are instructed anc 
amused at the same time, and Laura was 
quite ready to give in her unqualified 
adhesion to this axiom before she hae 
been two days under the hospitable roo: 
of her exemplary brother-in-law. Hb 
anecdotal powers were colossal, so was 
his talent for seeing an affinity that didn‘ 
exist between subjects, such as, for 
stance, making a remark on the excellence 
of the soup at Mutton’s an excuse lor 
an elaborate treatise on the Calmucs 
Tartars. It came to such a pass thai 
Laura feared to glance towards the ses 
in dread of his instantly offering her 2 
explanation of the fact of its being bue 
in one place or yellowish-green in another. 
She abstained ‘from touching one of the 
many seductive books he got down reg’ 











































larly from Mudie’s for her special delec- 


tation, in terror of the stream of verbal 
criticism he would come and sit down by 
her side and affably pour forth. He 
favoured her with innumerable recollec- 
tions that his father had handed down to 
him, and that the Pavilion was always 
«iyst reminding” him of about George 
the Fourth, all carefully denuded of their 
naughtiness and piquancy, and trimmed 
with diffuse propriety for the feminine 
mind. He was acutely interested in 
everything In a large, bland manner; 
politics, police-reports, theological dis- 
cussions, the contemplated matrimonial 
alliance between an obscure Austrian 
princess and a still more obscure North 
German prince ; the respective merits of 
pickled rerszs fresh slugs as articles of 
food. All and everything was warmly 
welcomed and entertained in his capa- 
cious mind. 

And digested after a fashion and given 
forth again, that was the worst of it. 
Horatia liked it and was edified thereby ; 
but Laura, though quite ready to acknow- 
ledge the numerous excellent qualities 
and vast worth of this vehicle for instruc- 
tion, was bored into fractious despon- 
dency. 

He was so kind to her that a sense 
of being hideously ungrateful was added 
to her other sein What wretches we 
feel ourselves to be when kind-hearted 
people whose morality, and religion, and 
social status are alike unimpeachable and 
ahove suspicion, bore us out of our lives 
while meaning to be all that is good and 
gracious to us by their undesired atten- 
tions. We cannot help it; we strive to 
remember that we shall be judged by the 
company we keep, and that birds of a 
feather flock together, and that evil 
communication is corruptible; and while 
nature will stand it, we suffer the ad- 
vances of these spotless ones and make 
no sign of the anguish that is under- 
mining our mental constitution, But our 
hearts all the while are with the birds 
whose feathers maybe are not so im- 
maculate, but whose notes are ever so 
much more lively; and feeling ourselves 
to be wretches, we fall away from our 
admirable acquaintances whenever we can 
tud or make an opportunity. We are 
ready to cry med culpd, and own that 
¥e've done very wrong, and to think (when 
We are away from them) that we will bear 
our friends better next time; but we do 
not do it—it surely ends in our putting 
- wee part of valour into practice 


BARRY O'BYRNE. 





with regard to them, and fairly running 
away. 

Now it is a difficult thing to at all 
times escape from a man’s society when 
you are staying in his house, and a sister 
of whom you are very fond is in turn 
very fond of this man. fens experienced 
this difficulty to the full; she had striven 
to diplomatize herself out of it, but 
diplomacy was of no avail with such a 
frank nature as Horatia’s. “You must not 
let me interfere with any of your plans, 
dear,” Laura had said. ‘You must go 
out with Mr. Blagden just as if I wasn’t 
here, please, and then I shall be com- 
fortable.” Horatia had utterly de- 
feated her. ‘My dear Lolly,” she had 
replied, “we’re not at all a sentimental, 
or, as Gerald would call it, a ‘spooney’ 
couple, you know. Mr. Blagden will 
never think of doing anything of the kind, 
and I’m sure I wouldn’t be so selfish as 
to keep his society to myself while you’re 
with us.” 

“ Benighted wife,” Laura thought; 
“ why wont she be happy without making 
me miserable ?” 

She attempted on one or two occasions 
to compass going down on the pier with 
her sister alone, and remaining in the 
house when the wedded pair were going 
out of it. But Mr. Blagden mildly but 
firmly protested against the one, and 
offered out of the great kindness of his 
heart to remain at home with her when 
she suggested the other. “I shall die of 
a brother-in-law,” Laura would say to 
herself, rushing up into her room. “Oh, 
dear! if he would only be a negligent 
brute, blind to the presence of his wife’s 
sister, for a change.” 

Horatia rarely said anything about 
Barry O’ Byrne, and when she did intro- 
duce the subject, Laura rather curtly dis- 
missed it. Horatia was a darling! but she 
was a married woman, and palpably all 
her thoughts were her husband’s. Worthy 
as she-felt her brother-in-law to be, 
Laura did not care to add the Barry 
O’ Byrne episode to his stock of informa- 
tion, 

“Did you see much of Barry after his 
wife died ?” Horatia asked. 

And Laura answered— 

“T really forget how many times, 
Horatia; you know I hadn’t time to 
keep count of trifles after you married.” 

“T wonder if he will marry that Miss 
Daly when his year of mourning is over ?” 
Horatia went on, anxiously. 

Laura replied to this we the most 
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surprising calmness, that most likely he 
would. 

But though little was said between 
the two sisters on the subject of Barry 
©’ Byrne, he was rarely absent from the 
thoughts of the youngest of them. He 
had shut up Greystoke, and gone away 
—where, she did not know; but she 
sagely concluded in search of Kathleen 
Daly. Walking here, on the Brighton 
Pier, she sometimes went through an 
imaginary and possible scene in her mind 
—ascene in which Barry, his wife, and 
herself should be the principal actors. 
She arranged the words in which he 
should introduce Kathleen, his hardly-won 
bride, to herself, Laura, his old friend ; 
and she phrased in several ways the 
gushing sentence in which she would 
respond, It was only sometimes though 
that it was gushing, this sentence that 
she thought time might oblige her to 
utter. Occasionally it was icily cold, for 
why should it be other to a stranger, like 
the anticipated Mrs. O’Byrne would be ? 
Mect agam at some time she felt sure 
they would, though Barry had gone off 
with a hint that when he revisited 
Greystoke, Laura might have followed 
Horatia’s example; but where, and how, 
and when? 

Vyvyan came to Brighton about this 
time, and was very hospitably received 
by Mr. and Mrs. sledion and rather 
more cordially welcomed by Laura than 
perhaps would have been the case had 
her brother-in-law not been a bore to her 
of the first magnitude. Vyvyan joined 
them now whenever they went down on 
the pier, so there was no longer danger 
in letting her eyes fall on some distant 
portion of the ocean—there was no fear 
of his volunteering information as to 
what caused the hue that was attracting 
her observation. She put her hand on 
his arm for the morning stroll and the 
afternoon promenade with heartfelt sighs 
of relief, for that she was not compelled 
to rob Horatia of a portion of the atten- 
tion and conversation of her legal lord. 

“ J} am very glad you are here,” she 
said to him, with simple earnestness, one 
evening; and when he replied— 

“ You make me very happy, Laura, by 
saying so,” she hastened to correct any 
small mistake he might be about to per- 
petrate by saying—_ 

“Yes; for Mr. Blagden will bother 
me by talking and making me talk; and 
with you I feel that there’s no occasion 
for me to trouble myself to speak, unless 
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I have something to say—which T haven't 
now, so please be quiet, and let me 
myself.” 

Laura found that she was letting her 
love of ease, and her desire to esea ie 
tedious attention, lead her to reprehen. 
sible lengths, one morning, when My 
Blagden enlivened the breakfast-tabje 
with a diffuse and circumstantial account 
of that special branch of the Vyvyan 
family to which Laurence belonged, from 
the time they’d been a branch on a family 
until now. 

“{ don’t care a bit about it, thank 
you,” Laura said, coolly, when Mr. Blag. 
den had brought his narration to a close 
“It’s all one to me whether Laurence 
Vyvyan had a grandfather or not, or 
whether his paternal ancestor of five 
hundred years ago ran away with his 
soverelen’s cook or not. He’s only an 
acquaintance. How good you are to take 
up the fortunes and windings of his race, 
as if you were a clerk at the Heralds’ 
Office, and he had promised you five 
shillings for finding him a coat-of-arms.” 

“My dear Laura,” Mrs. Blagden re. 
monstrated. She rather expected to see 
Nemesis in the shape of an exploding 
tea-urn, or a refractory drop of tea that 
would stop in her throat and choke her, 
overtake this audacious disregarder of 
Mr. Blagden’s collated wisdom. 

“* Knowledge is power,” Mr. Blag- 
den said, affably. ‘I never neglect an 
opportunity of increasing my store of 
information ; these little on dits respect- 
ing families are very useful at times in 
filling up gaps which will occur in the 
best-managed conversations.” 

Laura would like to have said, “Oh, 
you old bore,” and shake her head at 
him; but she did not do it, for fear 
Horatia should in all good faith think it 
necessary to have her placed in a lunatic 
asylum. Sisters’ husbands must be more 
than human almost for them not to be 
found at times unbearable trials by their 
Wives’ sisters. 

“ What has Mr. Blagden been regard- 
ing Vyvyan in the light of Debrett and 


enjoy 


Dodd for ?” Laura asked, impatiently, 0! 
her sister, as the latter came into Miss 
Bray’s room to hurry her in putting 02 
her hat and the very becoming yachting- 
dress into which she inducted herself for 
the morning promenade. 

“Oh, I don’t know, Lolly,” Mrs. Blas- 
den replied, with rather a confused face. 

“Now, you do, Horatia; you've beet 
telling him that I’m to marry Vyvy#4 
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and end the troubles of Miss Laura Bray 
by becoming the happy wife of the esti- 
mable youug man whose creat-great-great 
vrandfather’s acquaintance Mr, Blagden 
made yesterday In the reading-room. 
Why have you done it ? You know I detest 
arrangements being made for, and specu- 
jations being made about me—at least, 
how I detest their being displayed before 
me, I suppose it would be wishing for 
more than human bliss to expect that 
they should not be made.” 
Laura settled her hat on her head with 
an air of testy determination that was 
unusual, she was ordinarily so sweetly, 
brightly good-lhumoured; but when the 
ieart is very sore indeed, its possessor is 
apt to cease from brightness and good- 
iumoured sweetness, if unhallowed hands 
dare to plan and arrange for its future, 
and idly probe its past. 

“Laura! are you serious in being 
annoyed?” Mrs. Blagden said, coming 
close up to her sister, and forcing the 
latter to face her by placing her hands 
on Laura’s shoulders and gazing in under 
the drooping brim of Laura’s cavalier 
hat. 

“Very serious indeed, Horatia. I 
have had to listen more than once to 
(erald’s insinuations on the subject, and 
I just listened, and that was all; I just 
bore it, and only just; and I can put up 
with more from a brother than I can from 
a brother-in-law. Don’t be angry, dear; 
but don’t aid and assist in talking me 
into a marriage with Vyvyan. What 
has he ever done you that you should 
wish him such an evil fate as his would 
be if linked to mine? I’m not one to 
bear a repulsive misery passively. I fear 
when | regard him as a lover, a possible 
uusband, [ look upon him with disgusted 
eyes, and if I had to contemplate him 
constantly, I shouldn’t contemplate him 
long, Mr, Blagden and you had better 
let me gang my own gait, dear. Time 
Cures everything, but he is too mighty a 
physician to suffer quacks to interfere 
with his work of healing.” 

“Time is a long while about it in 
sour case,” Mrs. Blagden said, and then 
‘ue went quickly downstairs before her 
‘ister, and told her husband that he had 
etter make no further allusion to Vy- 
ryan before Laura, 
ane have furthered matters and 
«3 gripe a climax,” Mr. Blagden 
“ald, word in season does much 
very often in these cases. I re- 
“'— it must be ten years —uno, 
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it is fifteen—1 know it is fifteen—and if 
Langley were alive (you’ve heard me 
speak of Langley) he’d tell you the same, 
for he knew (1 know that he knew)”, and 
so on ad /id. till Laura came down and 
interrupted the recital of a story that 
did not bear upon the case in point to so 
small a degree even as would have been 
perceptible to Mrs. Blagden’s loving 
acumen, 

They went out to walk and look gay 
ou the pier, each of them in an uncom- 
fortable frame of mind. Laura had gained 
for herself, through what she now began 
to fear had been a displayal of ill-hu- 
mour, peace for awhile and freedom from 
the constant mention with a meaning of 
Lieutenant Vyvyan’s name. But in 
gaining this she had wounded her sister 
in her affection, and her sister’s husband 
in his well-meant but most tiresome in- 
terest. They were palpably both of 
them lovingly wrath with her; they re- 
garded her as one who was bent upon 
morally cutting her own throat, and 
Laura’ did not like to be regarded in this 
way. ‘They went down to the pier ina 
huff with themselves and each other and 
the world, and the walk bid fair to be the 
least pleasant of any that Laura had 
taken under their auspices yet. 

There were many persons on the pier 
that morning, but Laura walked along 
with eyes that were looking back into 
the past, and saw no one. Mr. and Mrs. 
Blagden conversed with each other prin- 
cipally, rarely addressing Laura at. all, 
and when they did address her, doing it 
with an air of submissive stiffness that 
she felt to be partially ludicrous and par- 
tially aggravating, and wholly uncalled 
for. “As the husband is, the wife is,” 
Laura thought. “ Who would have 
thought that any man would have got 
the blind side of Horatia to the degree of 
making her cross with me because | don’t 
think his platitudes words of wisdom ? 
Perliaps it’s a wise ordination, though, 
that she should develope into the same, 
otherwise she would find him out in time 
to be the bore he is.” 

 Horatia,’’ she said, with that pecu- 
liarly gentle and tender inflection of the 
voice that ladies occasionally affect when 
they are rather more angry than it would 
be seemly or well to let appear. “I will 
sit down at the end, dear, and you can 
pick me up when you have had a turn or 
two. I have a headache this morning, 
and I shall catch the breeze at the end 
of the pier.” 

21-2 
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“As you like, Laura,” Horatia an- 
swered, stiffly ; “ but I thought you ob- 
jected to being on the pier alone” 

“J shall not be alone, in reality, with 

you walking about on it.” 
" «You will seem to be, and that is 
what you professed to object to the other 
day; however, please yourself, Come 
along, Mr. Bladen.” 

“Dear Horatia, what a precious pet 
she’s in to be sure; what would assuage 
her? I wonder if my marrymg Vyvyan 
would do it.” 

That person and that person alone who 
has indulged at some period or other of 
his or her existence in the foolish habit 
of giving utterance half-aloud to some 
still more foolish thought, can sympathize 
with poor Laura Bray, when on looking 
up, before the sound of her own words 
had died on her ear, she found herself 
face to face with Barry O’Byrne, who was 
eagerly putting out his hand in greeting 
toher. A crimson tide rushed over her 
cheeks and brow, causing them to smart 
with burning consciousness, and the few 
stammered words of welcome came forth 
with extreme difliculty from her trem- 
bling lips. 

«Laura Bray, you of all people to be 
here alone,” he was saying; ‘this is de- 
lightful to meet you again, Laura, that 
is, if you are half as glad to see me as I 
am to see you.” 

“1’m not here alone,” Laura explained, 
hurriedly ; “and oh, ’m so glad; my 
sister is on the pier (when did you come, 
Barry?) I’m staying with them—the 
Blagdens—you know.” 

‘T only arrived last night, and the first 
sight that attracted my attention since I 
have been in the place was the sight of 
you this morning, Laura, passing along 
the opposite side of the street. I fol- 
lowed you at once, but I didn’t see Ho- 
ratia, or Mrs. Blagden, I must call her 
now, I suppose.” 

Laura laughed; she remembered that 
she had lagged behind the rest when 
coming along because she would not 
listen to the invariably offered disserta- 
tion on the rapid rise and progress and 
the splendour generally of Brighton ar- 
chitecture. 

‘They will think that there was col- 
lusion between us, Barry, I fear,” she 
said when she saw the Blagdens slowly 
threading their way back to the place 
where she had seated herself; “for the 
first time since I have been with them, 
and very much to their surprise, Il in- 


sisted on being left alone here this 
morning.” Then she blushed again mor 
hotly than before, for she remember 4 
the more than half-audible words Pee 
Vyvyan which she had been in pro. 
cess of uttering when Barry came up 
and joined her, and she feared tha 
he would associate the desire to be alone 
with Vyvyan in some way or other. He 
had not heard the words, therefore no 
thought of Vyvyan crossed his mind 
but he attributed Laura’s blushes to the 
sense of shame and pain she had jy 
connexion with himself after the scene 
she had witnessed on the night of kis 
wife’s death. 

The young widower had clearly—that 
was visible in his appearance—turmed from 
his evil ways, and he looked as of old once 
more, a distinguished, splendidly hand. 
some man, in his mourning garb. He had 
never been the Apollo in Horatia’s eyes 
that he was to Laura; it is perhaps just 
as well that women who are thrown to. 
gether a great deal should differ as to 
what requirements are essential to con- 
stitute a man the handsomest they ever 
saw, &c.; but even Horatia coming upon 
him now suddenly in the full pleni- 
tude of her conjugal satisfaction, with 
Mr. Blagden’s peculiar style of beauty, 
acknowledged to herself that “ Barry was 
a very good-looking man.” She tried to 
meet him coldly, for it appeared to her 
that he had dropped from the skies for 
the special purpose of putting Vyvyan’s 
pretensions in a worse light than they 
were in already. And_ she as well as 
Gerald could not deem it other than a 
lamentable thing that Laura’s life should 
be wasted on an idea. 

But Barry would not let her meet him 
coldly, he greeted her with that mixture 
of old friendship, warm regard, respectful 
admiration, and semi-adoration, which no 
woman, old or young, can withstand from 
the man with whom of old she had had 
friendly relations. Horatia relaxed visibly 
before he had ceased shaking her hand, 
and actually introduced him to her hus- 
band as * Barry O’Byrne.” “ We always 
called him Barry,” she explained, “and 
after he sold out and was Captain O’Byme 
no longer it would have been impossible 
to learn to call him Mr.” Having 
offered this explanation, the model matrou 
put her hand within her husband’s ari 
again and suggested that they should 
all walk on. 

Laura found herself guilty of that 
trembling of the knees which comes 
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om an excess of agitation of some kind 
orother ; in the present instance it wasn't 
fear, but it was some equally strong pas- 
on, for she shook as she walked. Her 
nerves were not much steadied by the 
eneech he made as soon as Mr. and Mrs. 
Blagden were SO far in advance that they 
could not hear him. 

“You remember what you told me once, 
Laura, that it behoved me never to for- 
get the devotion Kathleen exhibited for 


59 
as Yes,” she answered, tremulously, 
and she felt that the communication was 
coming—but it was not. 

“T am unhappy enough never to have 
had the opportunity of telling her that it 
isremembered. Since I saw you I have 
sought far and near for tidings of what 
has become of her, and I can gain none.” 

He spoke in a miserably depressed tone, 
and that he should regret it thus, Laura 
put her own strong sorrow aside to com- 
fort him. 

“Tam so sorry, Barry—so more than 
sorry that you have not found her yet ; 
but in these days everybody can be traced, 
and you must have some kind of clue. 
She had a father, hadn’t she? I’m sure 
I have heard you mention her father ?” 

“He knows nothing of her since the 
day she left his house (L have that date) : 
she would not tell him what her plans 
were or where she was going. It’s 
horrible to think of her having gone off 
wone in despair in that way, poor girl: 
younever saw her, she was such a glori- 
ous creature, Laura.” 

“Very pretty, indeed, wasn’t she?” 
poor Laura asked, stifling as well as she 
could all the delicious sensations that 
rise In the heart, when the loved one 
rapturously praises the personal charms 
of a rival. 

“No, not pretty, that no more ex- 
pas what she was than it would the 
eauty of an Italian sky; she had such 
‘oveliness and grace as | never saw in any. 
other woman, and such fascinations as [ 
can’t believe any other woman ever pos- 
essed. Such a glorious creature! and 
to have lost her so.” 
ae plunged into gloomy thought, and 

ura did not dive after him for a time. 
At last she said— 

; “Have you thought of advertising for 
‘et? she would surely come back if she 
‘uew you were looking for her ; she would 
uot hide herself away from you.” 

He laughed. « My dear Laura, that 
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gestion shows clearly enough that you 
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don’t know her. Kathleen Daly would 
resent being advertised like a strayed 
=e or a benighted young being who 
1ad wandered from her home—even by 
me; she’d not answer it, and she would 
never forgive it.” 

_ “Oh yes, she would; you might word 
it in some way that couldn’t offend even 
her pride, and that seems to be colossal : 
there must be hundreds of phrases familiar 
to you both that she alone would under- 
stand. ‘Try it, Barry, do; I cannot bear 
to think of your life being wasted now 
you might be so happy.”’ 

He looked down at her as she walked 
along with trembling feet by the side of 
the man she loved, pleading for that man 
to take more efficient steps towards 
realizing his love for another woman; he 
knew the truth pretty well about Laura, 
and her affection was very sweet to him ; 
but there was a sort of benign regret in 
his eyes that it should be so with her. 

“ Dear Laura,” he said, warmly, “ how 
good you are to be so kindly interested 
in my attaining happiness in that way ! 
Ah, Laura, dear, if my honour were not 
mvolved, I might—who knows——” 

“ But it is, Barry,” she hurriedly inter: 
rupted. She felt that she could not bean 
a confession of attachment, and an expla- 
nation of its being impossible to gratify 
it. If Barry O’Byrne onee made open 
love to her i could not be strong, and 
to what would her weakness lead. 

“You oweherso much, Barry,” she went 
on; “her regard for you, though it was 
unwisely shown, brought such sorrow on 
her own head. You must find her and 
make all the amends you can to her.” 

Vyvyan had come down and was stand- 
ing speaking to the Blagdens when Barry 
and Laura drew near. 

“Did you know Vyvyan was her 
he asked, quickly. “ Laura, did you know 
Vyvyan was here ?” 

“Oh, he has been here for some days,” 
she said, wearily: she felt herself to be an 
ill-used bone. Barry did not want her 
himself, but he evidently strongly objected 
to Vyvyan taking her. 

“{ never liked that fellow,” Barry 
went on; “I hope you are not going to 
throw yourself away on him, Laura? I 
never liked him when I was in the 
corps; he was a sneak.” 

“ At any rate he never abuses you be- 
hind your back,” Laura replied, warmly, 
 and——” 

“Don’t speak to me like that, Laura, 
dear,” the pet of the whole brigade said, 
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as if her unkindness would be the feather 
weight that would render the burden of 
life too heavy for him. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
SAVED VERY MUCH AGAINST THE 
WILL. 


Tuey all walked away together to the 
door of the Blagdens’ house, and there 
the habit of Barry O’Byrne was too 
strong for Horatia to retain the full 
meed of that sisterly prudence which she 
in her heart considered to be essential 
for the preservation of so much happiness 
as Laura might have left to her by this 
time. ‘* Will you come in this evening, 
Barry 2” she said, as she shook hands with 
him. ‘ Vyvyan, Incedn’t ask you, for of 
course you will come as usual.” 

‘The allusion to Vyvyan’s habits of 
familiar intercourse was thrown in by 
Mrs. Blagden as a corrective, and it 
answered its purpose. Barry felt an- 
noyed at once. “ He’s evidently on a 
precious free and easy footing there, con- 
found him!” he thought. “Just the very 
fellow that I should least like to see 
Laura marry ; an empty-headed ass.” 

* Good-bye, Laura,” he said, holding 
faura’s sand in his longer than there 
was any occasion for, and causing a 
cloud of jealousy to roll over Vyvyan’s 
face and mind. ‘‘Good-bye, Laura! I 
have so much to say to you. Will you 
allow me to be your escort to-night in 
order that I may say it, or is Vyvyan 
elected to the post of honour ?” 

She shook her head and released her 
hand with an impatient gesture; Barry 
had whispered his remark, and she felt 
that none but herself had heard it, but it 
was unfair to subject her to the suspi- 
cion of a confidence existing between 
them now—unfair to her and to himself— 
and very naturally annoying to lookers- 
on who were interested, or imagined 
they had the right to be so. “Good 
morning, Barry,” she rejoined aloud; 
‘* Horatia will organize arrangements in 
the evening. We may go out, and we 
may stay in. I can’t tell you till the 
evening comes what we shall do.” 

Vyvyan had not had a single word 
from Laura that day since the first 
“good morning,” so that indescribable 
air of being aggrieved, offended, con- 
temptuous, and rather excited was over 
him which is apt to pervade the bearing 
of @ man at whose vitals the demon of 





jealousy is gnawing in the pres ) 
ne ae wl isn’t a » Nerd egg - 

It appeared that the two men were 
staying at the same hotel: when, there. 
fore, they had bidden adieu ‘te the 
Blagdens and Laura, they turned in the 
same direction and walked away together 
speaking as they walked of various topics 
about which neither of them were think. 
ing. Barry tried to think that his gorge 
had risen from the noblest causes, it was 
brotherly regard for Laura and old 
friendship which was making him loathe 
Vyvyan’s pretensions to her hand, and 
curse Vyvyan’s chances of gaining her 
heart. ‘ D— him,” he thoucht as they 
walked up the steps of the front door of 
the hotel together; ‘‘ any fate would be 
better for Laura than marrying a fellow 
like that who coutdn’t fill her heart any 
more than her lap-dog can.” But though 
he was mentally consigning his former 
comrade to the deepest depths of the 
nethermost hell for crossing his path to 
the fullest favour of this woman whom 
he could not marry, the onus of good 
fellowship and the habits of the life they 
had led so long together were on Barry 
O’Byrne strongly, and they compelled 
him to order and consume much chan- 
pagne in Vyvyan’s company before the 
morning was over. 

“What brought you to Brighton, 
Laurence ?” Barry asked, with a toler- 
able assumption of the old half-flattering, 
half-insolent familiarity which had been 
a speciality of the whole brigade. “ What 
was it? ‘Theynbam bores or bailiffs sent 
you here ?” 

“Neither,” Laurence Vyvyananswered; 
1 came Well, why the devil I should 
hesitate to tell you I don’t know; l 
came because Laura Bray was here.” 

“The devil you did!” Barry said, 
throwing his head back and stroking his 
moustache with poorly affected comple 
ceucy and hauteur, and real geuume 
unmistakable fury; ‘the devil you did! 
Well, my advice would be if you asked tt, 
Go back again, for Laura Bray does not 
want you.” 

The champagne coming on the top of 
the sight of her was causing the easly 
excited tender passion of his land t0 
seethe ; the man was an Irishman—a s¢" 
of the soil where love, valour, and wi 
(especially the former) attain such mag: 
nificent proportions that they utters 
overshadow and kill those plants of pr 
dence, moderation, calm, well-reguiated 
affection, &c., which flourish with I 
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spectable Juxuriance in colder-blooded 
England. The man was an Irishman ! 
she old Spanish glow and fire was in his 
blood, and it rolled like molten lead 
through his veins, and made the words 
he spoke about Laura Bray in rela- 
tion to another man hotter than was 
_ rose up and leant against the 
mautlepiece, and choked back the rising 
wrath that Barry’s air of success with 
Laura, and certainty about Laura’s sen- 
timents, and general satisfaction with his 
own superbly handsome appearance, had 
called forth. 

“Look here—you’re not one of those 
cursed cads who talk on nothing, Barry ! 
What do you mean about Laura Bray ? 
I’m awfully fond of her, and you know 
it; but 1 shouldn’t be ass enough to run 
against you if Laura hadn’t told me her- 
self that you were booked with another 
woman. What are you hanging about 
Laura for now, Barry? It’s deuced unfair 
to enter a colt that’s safe to win, and 
then scratch him when the betting is all 
onhim. You don’t mean to withdraw, 
do you? when it’s once clearly shown 
that you can walk over the course if you 
like. 1 have asked Laura Bray to marry 
me once, and I'll ask her again if you 
don’t come in her way, and make her 
miserable. What do you mean about 
Laura Bray ?” 

“Laura Bray wouldn’t thank you for 
asking me !”? | 

“No, [know that,” Vyvyan answered ; 
“but her being infatuated doesn’t excuse 
you from being honest. You ought not 
to humbug with her, Barry ; on my soul 
you ought not.” 

“Who made you the judge of whether 
'm humbugging her or not ?? Barry 
said, and his tones had lost their calmness 
—the hot animation with which they 
rolled off his tongue made them seem to 
come from whence they did in fact—his 
heart, “Humbug her !”? he continued, 
ising up and beginning to pace up and 
down the room, “humbug her ! it’s she’s 
iumbugged me with a witchery I can’t 
sliake off, or I wouldn’t have been beast 
enough to try her heart as I have at 
ues ; her chains are on me, Laurence,” 
“ weit on, abruptly standing before 

yvyan, and putting his hand with his 
od hearty gesture on Vyvyan's shoulder, 
te si you understand that? I can’t 
&p myself when I’m with her, though 
Ne been in love with another woman 
since J knew what love was, and I didn’t 
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gain the knowledge late in life cither,” 
he added laughing. 

“ But yours is for nothing, or worse ; 
and I’m in earnest,” Vyvyan said, 
anxiously ; “it isn’t particularly plea- 
sant for me to air before you my inability 
to get her while you’re in the way ; but 
it’s the only chance I have, your getting 
and keeping out of the way, and you 
were always a generous fellow, Barry. 
You can’t make her happy; don’t hurt 
Laura Bray.” 

“Hurt her! ’d blow my brains out 
first, and then I wouldn’t do it. [ 
wouldn’t hurt her for the world; but 
it’s devilish hard to give her up—I mean 
to give up seeing her. However, you’re 
right; L can’t make her happy, and I’ve 
no wish to make her miserable ; I’ll leave 
Brighton to-morrow, if I can.” 

“What will prevent it ?” Vyvyan asked, 
quickly ; ‘you see that you ought to go 
—why do you say ‘if you ean’ you'll 
leave? Don’t see her to-night; she’ll 
be annoyed and hurt for the time at your 
going, very likely, but she’ll be more hurt 
by your staying.” 

“ There’s no occasion to go off like a 
thief inthe night,” Barry expostulated; ‘‘it 
wouldn’t be remarkably polite to Horatia 
if I went off after accepting her invita- 
tion. By Jove!” he exclaimed, after a 
moment’s pause, “it was the girl coming 
to me when I was under a cloud that did 
the mischief ; she hung about me then, she 
thought, like my sister would have done, 
but it was cheating the devil her thinking 
so—no sister’s caress would have been 
so sweet to me as hers was; dear little 
Laura!” 

“For God’s sake! don’t go on about 
it,’ Vyvyan muttered, angrily; “ you 
can’t think that it’s a very pleasant thing 
for me to hear about how she caressed 
you, and how sweet it was; I wish to 
Heaven you’d never come from under 
your cloud, Barry! Ido, on my word. 
It seems to me that since you don’t marry, 
the only chance for Laura Bray recover- 
ing her senses would be your being 
hung.” 

‘T was married at the time I speak of,” 
Barry said. ‘ Well! don’t let us talk of 
it any more, for we’re not likely to agree. 
V’ll give you my word that 1 go from 
here to-morrow, and I wont see Laura 
Bray again till you’re settled with her, 
or 1 am with some one else. Will that 
promise suffice ? You wont want me to 
swear that I’ll never see her again, I sup- 


pose ?” 
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“Oh, no; if once she puts on the 
semblance of having got over her éen- 
dresse for you by accepting me, I'd 
trust her with you every day and all day 
long.” 

It was a hearty tribute to Laura’s 
honour and frankness, and Barry es- 
teemed these qualities of hers as tho- 
roughly as any man; still he felt annoyed 
that a time should ever be contemplated 
when Laura might be trusted with him 
perpetually without the one most ten- 
ale concerned in it dreading that her 
heart would beat with more warmth 
for him (Barry) than would be wise or 
well, 

“ Will she ever cease to care for me?” 
he thought, plaintively, ‘‘ By Jove! it’s 
too hard—it’s too hard.” 

Mr. Blagden’s well-intentioned intole- 
rabilities had been more trying to Laura’s 
patience, between the hours of Barry’s 
departure in the morning and arrival in 
the evening, than they had ever been be- 
fore, and to her own heart she acknow- 
ledged the cause. 

“It’s because Barry is coming, I 
know,” she said to herself, as she dressed 
for dinner with more fastidious care than 
she had bestowed upon such matters for 
some time. “It’s because Barry’s coming, 
1 know; the chords of my being are all 
overstrained, and if Mr. Blagden goes 
sweeping his benevolent hand across 
them, he will produce such discordant 
notes as will astonish himself. Oh, dear ! 
what’s the good of this little bit of hap- 
piness ?—it will all be so dark by and 
by.” 

But very few women allow a vision of 
the possibly miserable future to interfere 
with their adornment of the present, if 
the present is agreeable. So, despite the 
anticipated darkness, Laura bestowed a 
dangerous care on the equipment of her 
person, experimentalized with a blue vel- 
vet mbbon through her hair, and the ex- 
periment answered—the results were co- 
lossal. 

_ They were sitting in the cloudy, semi- 
light of a late August evening, eating 
grapes in a desultory manner, and looking 
over Pwnxch and some other periodicals, 
when Barry came in. Mr, O’ Byrne 
had come there primed with the best in- 
tentions, but a lot of paving must have 
been done that night—not one of them 
was carried out. 

“1 don’t think Punch is SO rood as it 
used to be,” Laura said. Leech isn’t 
a | so amusing, Is he ?” 
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She was very much excited, and anxions 
to break the spell whichhad come over hor 
when Barry entered the room, otherwise 
she would not have been guilty of the 
feeble piece of criticism that has been 
duly uttered every week since Punch was 
a year old up to its present state of 
vigorous maturity. 

“ Scarcely, 1 think; no, I wont take it 
from you; if you'll allow me I'll just look 
at the cartoon.” 

So saying Barry sat down on a low 
ottoman close to the end of the couch on 
which Laura was sitting, and his hand, 
which was extended to steady the paper 
while he improved his mind with the ear. 
toon, rested on hers; a sudden thrill shot 
through her being, and she heaved a quick, 
low, passionate sigh. 

“ How was it that Vyvyan didn’t come 
up with you, Barry?” Mrs. Blagden 
asked, in almost pettish accents. 

“I’m not Vyvyan’s keeper,” Barry re. 
joined ; *‘ he’s capable of bringing himself 
here I conclude; Vyvyan isn’t a fellow 
whose society is so absolutely indispens- 
able to me that I should ever take 
much trouble to secure it. Besides, he 
drank champagne till he could hardly see 
out of his eyes this morning, and I thought 
it would be kinder to leave him to 
himself, and a very brief absence from 
Vyvyan is apt to make one forget his ex- 
istence.” 

It was not a generous speech, but this 
was the last evening he was to spend with 
Laura Bray till everything was widely 
different with them both. He had 
pledged himself to this, and the thought 
that he had done so at Vyvyan’s request 
and for Vyvyan’s benefit, stung him, and 
made him savage and bitter. 

It was an ungenerous speech, and 
Laura felt sorry, and Horatia angry, that 
he should have made it. 

“Tf Vyvyan took more wine than was 
good for him in the morning, it must have 
been under the influence of your example, 
Barry,” Mrs, Blagden said, coldly ; “he 
may not be gifted with the most strikingly 
brilliant social qualities, but he’s remark- 
ably free from vice at any rate.” 

“Now what nonsense that is, Mrs. 
Blagden,” Barry said, good-humouredly. 
“Thad no right to imply that Vyvyau 
took too much wine—it was a mean thing 
on my part, and I’ll confess that 1 only 
said it in my annoyance at finding how 
the tables are turned. In the old Theyu- 
ham days you never cared who staye 
behind at the barracks when I came down 
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‘o The Friars, and I don’t like feeling 
that the old Theynham days are over 
qhen I’m sitting here with Laura and 
; oe But they are over, Barry, and it’s 
not our fault that it is so,” Mrs. Blagden 
rejoined.“ Little detached pieces of the 
ast wont do, we all know that; those 
jays are over, and you mustn’t try to recall 
bits of them.” 

They heard Vyvyan’s knock at the 
moment, and Mrs. Blagden rose hastily, 
hoping that her rising would indicate to 
Barry the propriety of his doing the same. 
His attitude at Lanra’s feet was too de- 
votional; Mrs. Blagden felt that it ought 
not to have been assumed at all, and that 
most unquestionably it ought not to be 
retained before other witnesses. The 
semi-darkness, however, was more Barry’s 
friend than Mrs. Blagden’s, for as the 
latter made a step or two forward in 
order to shake hands with Vyvyan, Barry 
took the opportunity of slowly rising and 
bending his head as he did it nearer 
to Laura’s. Laura,” he whispered, 
“dearest! I go away to-morrow—lI must, 
my darling! 1 can’t stand it any longer.” 
And as he whispered the last words his 
lips touched her cheek. 

She sat there pale and motionless, 
unable to give the ordinary welcome that 
was due to Vyvyan as an ordinary guest 
of the house in which she was a resident. 
Barry had broken down the barriers now 
that honour had erected, and her love 
rushed out towards him and threatened 
to submerge everything. She felt that 
all would be weli lost now in gaining 
lin. “Why should I regard her claims ? 
I love him better than she does,” she 
thought as she threw off the intense 
agitation which had made her absolutely 
pn at first, and watched Barry with 
er heart in her eyes, while he cleverly 
engaged her sister and Vyvyan in con- 
Versatlon, and tried to take their atten- 
on off her till the hypocrisy of her sex 
came to her aid again. 

; But it was a long time coming to her aid 
night. The girl seemed to have given 
prudence—she never had been too re- 
licent—to the winds. She defied cen- 
wa and allowed her eyes to follow Barry 
that impassioned interest which 
‘nuot be assumed, and which there is 
to mistaking. ‘If he doesn’t go off to- 
— it’s all up with me,’ Vyvyan 
ought as he persuaded Mrs. Blagden 
0 “play him something,” thus mutely 
acknowledging his acceptance of its being 
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impossible for him to win aught of Laura’s 
attention to-night. ‘If he doesn’t go off 
to-morrow, it’s all up with me; he’ll 
throw the other one over for her. No 
fellow could stand that from such a girl 
as Laura,” And he listened with me- 
lancholy inattention to the melancholy 
nostrum which Mrs. Blagden played 
rather wildly, under the influence of a 
conviction that if Barry didn’t go off 
soon it would be all up with somebody, 
and that the one in whom she was most 
deeply interested. 

Later in the evening, Vyvyan fell a 
victim to Mr. Blagden, and Horatia, 
witnessing with pain and grief the un- 
concealed inattention and weaker than 
languid interest with which he listened 
to that worthy gentleman’s exhaustive 
elucidation of some unimportant matter, 
allowed the wifely claims to reign 
triumphantly, and abjured for the nonce 
sisterly anxieties—that is to say, she 
sat, so to say, at her husband’s feet and 
heard his words of wisdom and forgot to 
watch Laura and Barry. In consequence 
whereof Barry gained another free five 
minutes with Laura, which he improved 
to the best of his ability. 

“Were you angry with me just now, 
Laura?” he asked, in a low voice; “for 
God’s sake don’t be that.” 

“No, I wasn’t angry,” she said; and 
then she waited for him to go on. He 
knew he must say something now. 

* Laura, pity me! if ever a man was 
madly attached to two women at the 
same time I am now.” 

‘“* No man ever was,” she said, in a low, 
thrillingly sweet voice, and her eyes met 
his as she spoke. ‘‘ No man ever was, 
Barry. You either feign it for me or the 
old love has died out and has no claim 
on your heart any more, but only an 
imaginary one on your honour.” 

“Laura,” he whispered, and now his 
hand was on hers, “run off with me, and 
let_us end it at once.” 

“Oh, Barry!” she said, with a pas- 
sionately mournful earnestness, “ not so! 
not so! In the face of day, bravely, not 
as if we deemed it a sin and a shame our- 
selves, I would become your wife, God 
knows, with a deeper joy than any other 
woman will ever feel at being such; but 
to steal off as if we thought others would 
deem us guilty in proposing it—oh, 
Barry, no! no!’ 

Her head drooped as she spoke, and 
witness was borne to the sorrow her denial 
cost her in the long, warm pressure her 
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slender hand gave his. His brain reeled 
under that thrilling touch of hers. 

He loved her passionately—he knew it 
now full well. His love for her was real, 
tangible, a thing that really existed at 
the time, and was so strong that it would 
be likely to exist while he did himself. 
His love for Kathleen was ideal ; but how 
would that help him in moments of the 
calm reflection that would come to him 
if Laura would not accede to his pro- 
position and run away with him, thus 
ending doubt, scruple, and uncertainty at 
once, in a way there would be no halting 
upon or turning from. 

“For the sake of both of us, don’t 
hesitate, Laura, my own love,” he said; 
“be brave, and to-morrow, when you are 
my wife, you will be ready to laugh at 
the foolish fears you are indulging in 
now as to what others might think of our 
taking such a step.” 

“J can’t be your wife in such a way— 
don’t tempt me.” 

‘* Laura, if you wont, I have given my 
word to Vyvyan that Pll leave Brighton 
to-morrow, and hold no further commu- 
nication with you till I or you are settled 
irrevocably ; that is why | urge a flight 
to-night, dearest ; I am bound in honour 
not to plead after to-night.” 

She was on the brink of a precipice, 
and she kept on looking down as he 
pleaded, to see if it was so very deep; the 
glainour of love was over her; the know- 
ledge that, let the depth be great as it 
might, he would dare it also was upon 
her. 

“Will you never regret Kathleen, 
Barry?” she murmured; “ it would kill 
me if you did,” 

“ Never,” be told her, and she should 
have nothing to regret either; and then 
he accused himself of brutality in having 
made her suffer so much doubt on his 
account, and Laura hesitated more than 
ever. ‘The communion with her and the 
champagne sent everything but his raging 
passion for her overboard; the banshee 
of his race had given him her taste for 
sweet sounds and words of love, and the 
kiss she had bestowed upon his lips had 
not had the intended effect of robbing 
him of all desire to press those of more 
tangible beings, fair as even the banshee 
of O'Byrne. She had given him her 
taste for sweet sounds and words of love, 
and her chaste salute had not acted as a 
corrective. Laura Bray’s words were ver 
sweet and loving, and the touch of her 
haud on his had burnt like fire into 


his soul! He was ready to gO over the 
brink of anything without the smalles 
hesitation, provided she would only go 
with him; and he was an Irishman, and 
so naturally eloquent on all matters of 
the heart. 

“ Be brave, Laura, for my sake,” were 
the last words he whispered when he 
was taking his departure with Vyvyan— 
“after to-night it will be too late,” 


“ Good-night, Horatia—say good-night 
to me again.” 

Laura made her request at the door of 
her sister’s room, by which she had to 
pass in order to gain her own; she had 
placed a detaining hand on Horatia’s arm, 
and a weary head on Horatia’s shoulder, 
and as Mrs. Blagden bent down and kissed 
her, the tears came into her eyes, and she 
gave other unmistakable signs of being 
completely knocked up. 

“ Lolly,” Mrs. Blagden whispered, 
“don’t be savage with me for saying 
Thank God he’s going to-morrow. He 
may not have been able to help himself, 
but he has done an ill work to you and 
all who love you.” 

* Ah! don’t,” Laura said, extricating 
herself, and holding her candle in such 
a position that Mrs. Blagden could not 
see the expression of her face as she 
spoke. ‘Whatever comes, don’t blame 
Barry O’Byrne, for everything is my fault 
as much as his. You wont, will you! 
Say no and good-night to me ; here comes 
your husband.” 

Before Mrs. Blagden could either pro- 
mise or interrogate Laura was gone on 
into her own room. 

“ They’ve evidently come to no under- 
standing, though Vyvyan, poor fellow! 
feared they had,” Mrs. Blagden solilo- 
quized, as the forms of Barry and Laura 
flitted hazily across the debatable land 
between her sleeping and waking 
that night; but she was wrong—they 
had. 

“There are robbers, or, at any rale, 
there is a robber in the house—hark: 
hush! listen!” Mr. Blagden cried, ex- 
citedly, springing out of bed, and startling 
his wife out of a deep dream of peace 
that might have lasted about three hours 
on the night in question. 

‘Oh, nonsense!” she said, sleepily; 
“you heard a cat on the tiles, or a cricket 
on the hearth probably.” 5 

“JT distinctly heard a bar fall, Mr. 
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Blagden answered, solemnly, striking 4 


light with deliberation, and stalking out 
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of the room as majestically as rather limp 
slippers would permit. 

Different people have different ways of 
treating a nocturnal difficulty of this sort. 
Directly it occurs to myself, for instance, 
that there are robbers in the house, I get 
np and lock my door, and retire to bed 
avain with the humble but fond hope 
that they will take what they want quickly 
and be gone, without making more noise. 
Persons of a highly nervous organization 
oceasionally put evil thoughts into the 
minds of the midnight marauders by 
opening their windows and shouting out 
“Murder.” Mr. Blagden was one of the 
class who liked to investigate causes; so 
when he thought he heard robbers in his 
house he went forth like a brave man, 
armed with his rectitude of purpose and 
a flat candlestick to search for the dis- 
turber of his repose. 

Blandly and benignly he went down- 
stairs, and looked in the cellarets, and 
under the front door-mat, and in his 
wife’s work-box, and in several other 
places in which it would be likely that 
an able-bodied villain of a nefarious turn 
of mind would be found. Then he called 
“Pussy, pussy,” and pussy not respond- 
ing, he ceased from addressing her, and 
indulged in a cursory glance at himself in 
a large pier-glass that stood between the 
two windows. He was an amiable man, 
and as he regarded himself he smiled ; 
then he pensively shook his head, and 
said— 

“Dear, dear! what costume does for a 
nan to be sure,” and as he said it a 
hearty peal of laughter echoed through 
the room, and Laura Bray came from 
behind the curtains, and dashed upstairs 
and into her own room, the door of which 
he heard her locking with frantic vehe- 
mence, 

For a moment or two he stood with 
the candle, wildly guttering down on to 
the carpet, almost paralysed; then he 
went and put up the broad iron bar, 
which by falling had aroused him from 
his slumbers. ‘There were two of those 
bars, and they were abominably heavy 
and hard to take down, for they fitted 
with little spring-slips into sockets. The 
ditliculty attending their removal was the 
Cause of Laura being still there to see 

What costume does for a man.” 

‘No robbers in the house,” he mut- 
tered,as he wended his way upstairs slowly 
and sadly; “but what could my wife’s 
‘ister be doing in her bonnet and shawl 
at this hour ?” 


There was no more peace or rest in 
either sister’s chamber that night—no 
peace or rest, though it had been dis- 
covered that there were no robbers in 
the house. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
A WAYWARD WOMAN, 


Horatia—gentle Mrs. Blagden—had 
made one strenuous effort to get into 
her sister’s room after the latter had 
fled back to it baffled by her brother-in- 
law, and betrayed by her own uncon- 
trollable sense of the ludicrous. She 
had implored through the keyhole, and 
scolded through the crevices; she had 
knocked gently, and had rattled the 
handle fiercely almost, and it had all been 
of no avail, Laura had only spoken 
once, and that was when her sister had 
said, ‘‘ Lolly, wont you let me in—wont 
you let me come—not to reproach but to 
comfort you, my own darling ?” 

When Mrs. Blagden had said this, 
there had been a movement in the room, 
as of some one rushing across it, and 
Laura had replied “* No.” 

But in the morning, when Mrs. Blag- 
den went to make another attempt, half- 
fearing that it would be equally futile, 
and weighing as she went the respective 
merits of the only two plans for gaining 
admission that had occurred to her, viz., 
placing a ladder at it, and climbing up 
to Laura’s window, or sending for a car- 
penter, and having her door burst open— 
she found no barrier against her ingress. 

Laura was lying on the bed, her face 
turned to the pillow, with a large tra- 
veliing-shawl wrapped round her, and 
her bonnet all crushed and bent by her 
side, as if she had thrown herself down 
in it, and only torn it off after its de- 
struction had been compassed. One 
hand was up covering her eyes, and when 
Mrs. Blagden stooped down and tried to 
turn the face round and draw the hand 
away, she started and cried out in her 
alarm, for the face was crimson and the 
hand was burning. 

“Lolly!” she cried, “speak to me— 
you are ill, my darling. Oh! Lolly, Lolly ! 
what can I do?” 

Laura had opened her eyes, given a 
little heart-piercing groan and a shudder, 
and had then snatched her hand away 
from her sister, and turned her face back 
again to the pillow. But Mrs. Blagden 
had seen fever in those poor eyes, and 1a 
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the throbbing, swollen veins of the tem- 
ples, so she regarded the impatience no 
more than if it had not been, but only 
the more fondly bent over the poor suf- 
fering girl, who seemed to have been 
saved to her sorrow. 

“Lolly, you are very ill,” Horatia said, 
at last; “let me help you into bed—let 
mec 

Laura had been clasping both her hands 
tightly over her brow, but when her sister 
began to urge her to accept assistance, 
she took them away with a painful effort, 
and said, slowly— 

“No, let me alone, I am very ill. You 
don’t know what you have done, you and 
Mr. Blagden. Why couldn’t you let me 
be happy, instead of making me let him 
go off thinking me cowardly and false? 
1 am ill, and I hope I shall die, for I 
have lost him for ever now.” 

“Laura, there is nothing to prevent 
that man—there is no reason why Barry 
O’ Byrne should not come here he if he 
likes, and every day till you are his wife. 
He need not steal you—he need F. 

“You know nothing about it,’ Laura 
interrupted; “there’s something, some 
reason or other, only I can’t remember— 
Barry asked me—oh, dear, what have I 
forgotten ?” she cried piteously, catching 
hold of her sister’s hands; “help me, 
Horatia—don’t be cruel—tell me!” 

“What shall I tell you, darling ?” 
Laura’s lips were moving, and Mrs. 
Blagden bent down witha very faint hope 
that the sounds those movements por- 
tended might give her some clue as to 
what Laura wished done. But no words 
issued from the parched lips of the girl 
whom Mrs. Blagden would now have been 
ready to oblige, at any price, even to the 
extent of sending for Barry. “ What 
shall I do?” she exclaimed, running 
back to her husband—* here is Laura 
very ill, almost delirious, at any rate 
not conscious of what she is saying or of 
what is said to her; what shall I do 2?” 

“Send for a doctor,” Mr. Blagden re- 
plied, suggestively, “or give her acup of 
tea.” 

“Oh, the doctor, of course—of course ; 
but hadn't I better—things seem to have 
come to such a pass that I'd sacrifice any 
amount of dignity, and put my annoy- 
ance at the way he has acted on one side. 
I believe she’ll die if she loses Barry ; 
hadn’t I better send for him ?” 

“What will he do when he comes? it 
seems to me that your sending for him 
will look a little like——~” 








“Like what?” Horatia asked, im 
tiently. 

“Like sympathizing with the failure 
of the little escapade that aroused me 
last night; wont it ?” 

“J cannot help it if it does,” Mrs 
Blagden replied, resolutely; “I cannot 
stand on trifles and see Laura falla victim, 
to the flame he has kindled. I must eo 
back to her now, and you must be a kind 
old man and go down to the hotel and 
bring Barry back to speak to me fora 
moment.” 

She would not wait to listen to the 
arguments her husband was prepared to 
pour forth against such a course being 
adopted. It had come, as she had said, 
to such a pass, that Laura’s friends would 
be wise to waive some natural feclings of 
annoyance if they desired her salvation. 

With the tenderest care and the 
gentlest hands, Mrs. Blagden tended on 
her sister, and strove to cool her feverish 
throbbing brow and ease her still more 
feverish mind. Laura lay in a state of 
semi-consciousness, dimly aware that she 
was very ill and unhappy, but not quite 
realizing the how and why she was so. 
Steeped in a miserable stupor, in fact, 
which she was just sensible enough to 
dread awaking from, and feeling grateful 
in a dreamy way to the untiring hands 
that did not weary over the task of bath- 
ing her beating forehead. 

“T think I’m quite awake, ain’t 1°” 
Laura asked, feebly, after the bathing 
process had been endured for a long time. 
Mrs. Blagden’s hands had not grown weary 
over the labour of iove, but her heart had 
grown weary over this enforced waiting 
for her husband’s return and news ol 
Barry. 

“Yes, quite, darling,” she replied, du- 
biously and half-absently ; she was listen- 
ing for the sound of what came not— 
Barry’s voice and step. 

«Then Dll get up, for I’ve something 
—something—oh, what have I to do? 
Laura cried, with piteous wildness, halt- 
raising herself from the bed and clutching 
at her sister’s hands with the desperate 
energy that betokens a consciousness 0 
the rapid approach of that. foe to all our 
dearest, nearest plans—senselessness. 
* What have I to do?” she repeated, with 
an agonized moan. And then she fell back 
in a feverish swoon, and was lost to all 
things. 

Mrs. Blagden—light-hearted, buoy- 
ant Horatia—had seen little of sick- 
ness or sorrow. ‘They had been 4 
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healthy, happy family—Laura the ~e- 

‘est and healthiest among them—this 
ne fell with stunning force upon her, 
therefore, and was all the more stun- 
ning because it was upon Laura it had 
jescended. Mrs. Blagden wrung her 
hands for a minute or two over her utter 
inability to deal with this unknown 
sorrow, and trembled with impatience for 
her husband’s return with Barry or with 
tidings of Barry. 

Laura came out of her swoon about 
the same time that Mr. Blagden came 
hack from the hotel where Barry had 
been sojourning, and both returns were 
acdiiaiens to the alarmed sister. 
Laura came out of her swoon, but re- 
mained delirious; Mr. Blagden came 
back from Barry’s hotel, but Mr. O’Byrne 
was gone none knew where. 

The absent are always wrong; Barry 
was not there to explain away those por- 
tions of his conduct which it must be 
confessed looked very dark. His plan 
of stealing the girl from her home—from 
the friends who had trusted him, had 
failed, and he had sneaked off like a 
coward, and left her to bear the misery, 
and sorrow, and shame that might accrue 
from this failure. The enterprise had not 
been a very noble one, but such as it was 
Laura’s heart had been in it, and the en- 
terprise had broken down, and Barry had 
not stayed like a man to share the defeat 
orturn it into a victory by coming for- 
ward to claim her honourably in the light 
of day. “ What could he have wanted to 
take my sister from us in such a way for ?” 
Mrs. Blagden thought indignantly as the 
day went on, and neither potion nor lo- 
tion brought relief to Laura, and her 
cheeks flamed and her eyes flashed at the 
idea of apossible wrong having been con- 
templated against this pet of the family. 

She will see him in his true colours 
when she recovers—if she ever do re- 
cover,” Horatia said, passionately, to her 
husband. Mrs. Blagden was distraught 
by her rage and sorrow to the point of 
losing sight of the fact that a woman 
never does see the man she loves in his 

true colours’—if those colours ain’t 
pleasant ones to see him in, She decks 
‘im in the gorgeous fairy hues of love, 
and despises the ocular powers of those 
ho look through the tints she has in- 
vested him in, to the darker shades be- 
heath. If he is good there is reason in 
het love, and if he is bad there is all 
ee more reason that she should give it 
tll for reclaiming purposes. Laura had 
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long ceased to regard Barry as a Sir 
Galahad, but her love had not gone with 
her illusion, The hope, therefore, that 
the mental sight of Barry in his true co- 
lours would conduce to the desirable ter- 
mination of his being weeded out of her 
heart was one that was not very lively to 
be gratified. 

But that and every other hope almost 
was merged in a day or two in the fervent 
one that she might recover at all. Barry’s 
difficulty as to which woman he should, 
could and ought to marry, seemed 
likely to be solved in a way that bid fair 
to break the Brays’ hearts. Her mother 
and brother came up from Theynham 
to share Horatio’s anxieties and sorrow, 
and though nothing was said about the 
noise the falling bar had made, and the 
discovery consequent thereon that Mr. 
Blagden had made, Gerald heard quite 
enough from Vyvyan to associate Barry’s 
appearance and sudden departure with 
Laura’s illness. With his sister lying 
in a state from which even the sanguine 
old doctor did not dare to bid them hope 
she would recover, the hot-headed young 
brother invoked sundry things that were 
not blessings on the head of Barry 
O’ Byrne. 

He in the meantime was unhappy 
enough, poor fellow, though he did not 
know the full meed of his misery, for he 
was ignorant of Laura’s sickness which 
seemed tobe untodeath. He had prayed 
her to fly with him that night, not out of 
the thousand and one base motives Mrs. 
Blagden attributed to him, but because 
he wanted to keep the word he had pledged 
to Vyvyan—to leave Brighton—and not 
to be subjected to the torturing trial 
of an engagement during which he would 
live in constant dread of that which he 
had once prayed fervently for, viz., Kath- 
leen’s appearance. He had provided, 
as he imagined, against every contingency : 
if Laura’s heart failed her, or some in- 
superable barrier was raised to her egress 
in peace and quiet, she was to write or 
come to him the following day to a 
village some four or five miles from 
Brighton. We have seen why she did 
not keepthetryst—it was the ‘‘something” 
her delirium caused her to forget. But 
he was ignorant of the reason, and 
deemed that her love had cooled on reflec- 
tion, or had been unable to dare the light 
risk, or (worse than all) that she dis- 
trusted his honour. “She might have 
known me better!” he thought, after 
four or five days of bitterly auxious watt- 
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ing, during which no sign was made to 
take off from the tedium of a sojourn in 
a country inn, with nothing to do but 
wait for the sign that came not, and be- 
guile the intervals by perusing a fly-blown 
almanack for 1851. 

All the misery in the world I believe 
comes from our wretchedly imperfect 
knowledge and comprehension of the acts 
and motives of those in whose acts and 
motives we are in anywise interested and 
concerned. If only we could pierce 
through the foggy darkness of misappre- 
hension and light upon the real genuine 
idea that actuated the doer of the deed 
that is exciting our wrath at the moment, 
the wrath would infallibly die out. But 
unfortunately, as soon as we do not under- 
stand a thing we are apt to get angry 
about it, and if our little pet plan breaks 
down through the agency in any way of 
another, it is only natural to deem that 
other purposely antagonistic and to pray 
for vengeance on his defeating head, be- 
fore we know whether or not he may not 
be suffering to the full as much as we 
ourselves at the downfall of the hopes 
that had been mutual. Barry O’Byrne 
did not know why Laura made no sign, 
therefore his wrath rose high against her 
for not making one, and for thrusting him 
as it were forward on the path that might 
lead to Kathleen, but would not lead to 
happiness. 

Once he thought of registering a vow 
to look for Kathleen with honourable 
zeal for one year, and then if he could not 
find her, to cease from the dream that 
had ceased to be pleasant, and to ask for 
Laura Bray’s hand if it were still free. 
“Ah! but it wont be,” he thought, 
savagely; “she hauled back the other 
night, and now if I’m away from her fora 
year (and I gave my word to Vyvyan 
that 1 wouldn’t see her after the other 
night, till either she or I be settled), she 
will think that I’ve hauled back, and 
Laura isn’t a girl to think that quietly.” 
He did not register that vow, but the 
days passing on and bringing him no 
word, no token that he existed for her 
any longer, Barry at last accepted his 
defeat, and went off unconscious that the 
woman he loved was struggling as it 
seemed very feebly for the feeble spark of 
life that the raging fever had left—to 
look for the woman whom he ought to 
marry. 

He came to London, and having told 
himself that it behoved him to look for 
Kathleen Daly with honourable zeal 









(though he was not particularly AlXions 
to find her now till the year was over). hyo 
set about his task in the way poor Leen 
had suggested. He advertised her “ 
tinaciously for a month, till people ben, 
to regard “ Kathleen” and “K. D ee 
a disinterested reprobate blind to the 
words of promises which held out the 
prospect of something very much to her 
advantage being gained by her, if she 
would only forward her address to B. O'R. 
at the Garrick. No notice being taken 
of that he gave it up after a month, and 
went to three or four Governess’s Insti. 
tutions with the vague expectation of 
finding her name on their books. But 
her name was not to be found there, and 
in his heart he did not think it very pro- 
bable that Kathleen had taken to the 
educational line of life. Then he fre. 
quented theatres vigorously, for a dread 
seized him that she might have gratified 
an old mania that had possessed her in 
childhood almost, and brought her beauty 
and grace to bear upon the public in a 
way that he hardly relished the idea of 
his wife doing. But the foot-lights never 
showed him anything so fair as Kathleen 
—and as he rather feared that his 
thoroughly Hybernian heart might get 
riddled, for he was no more blind now to 
the grace of a danseuse than he had been 
in days of yore—he gave that up also 
alter a time, and prowled about a good 
deal in the vicinity of some of the great 
west-end shops, and even entered them 
occasionally (fearful trial as that was to 
his nerves), under the impression that she 
might have turned herself into a live 
block for the better display of mantles, 
shawls, &e. 

But in none of those lithe young 
ladies who turn their heads over their 
shoulders to see how “it goes be- 
hind,” with a serpentine grace peculiarly 
their own, and utterly unattainable by 
any misguided person led by it into the 
purchase of the garment so displayed, in 
none of these commercial sirens did he 
recognise the one he sought. And al 
last, I am sorry to say, he grew lax in 
the search, for the dispiriting reflection 
occurred to him that while he was beating 
the covers of London the wild bird might 
have winged her flight to the Continent. 

Things often come to us when we 
don’t want them so much any more; ! 
seems to be one of the special dispens 
tions of Providence that the edge 
desire shall be taken off before the objet! 
of it is gained, in order that success may 
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Jorious effect on our brains 
“ ig O’ Byrne had learnt to 
~ the idea of never meeting with 
Kathleen again with resignation, ~~ 
the least of it—and with most amiable 
resignation too—when one day he met 
."* was coming out of a -picture- 
dealer’s in Bond-street, with a little can- 
yas square under her arm, when they 
came together—those two who had 
arted with each other months ago with 
the horrible shadow of having been sub- 
jected to the suspicion of a crime upon 
them. He was not the more rejoiced of 
the two at the meeting, but he was by 
far the more confused of the two, as was 
natural, he being a male. 

“Kathleen! P’ve moved heaven and 
earth to find you,” he said, after a short 
tine, “where have you been burying 
yourself ?”” 
~ “I know you’ve moved the Zimes and 
Telegraph,” she said; “I saw that you 
daily apostrophized ‘Kathleen’ in the 
one, and ‘Kk. D.’ in the other for a 
month,” 

“You saw it! yet you took no steps 

to relieve my intense anxiety and un- 
happiness, Kathleen! was this kind or 
just ?”” 
He did believe now that he was in the 
first flush of her presence, that he had 
been miserably anxious about her, aud he 
felt righteously angry that she hadun’t 
assuaged that anxiety. 

She threw her head up with the old 
haughty grace—she had not lost an atom 
of that, he saw at once, whatever else she 
might have lost since he parted with her— 
aud she drooped her eyelids with a cool 
contempt as she replied— 

“You advertised for Kathleen Daly ; 
Such a person exists no longer.” 

He gave a hasty exclamation. Dearly 
as he would have liked to be free to 
follow his bent with Laura now, he 
could not be totally unmoved - while 
Kathleen made a speech that was open 
to the construction his jealousy imme- 
diately put upon it, viz., that she had 
changed her name, and linked her fate 
with another since he saw her last. 

“My God! Kathleen, you don’t mean 
to tell me that you are married,” he said. 
“ And——” 

“My dear Mr. O’Byrne, you do not 
Mean to repeat the insult you once 
olered me by again throwing a doubt 
Upon that fact,” she rejoined, draw- 
lug herself up with the concentrated 
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pride of fifty thousand countesses. He 
knew now what she meant, and he shook 
his head mournfully as he said, 

* You still cling to that phantom belief 
in the Earl of Kilcorran not being the 
villain he was proved to be, Kathleen.” 

“*T still cling to a belief in the evidence 
of my own eyesight,” she replied, coldly. 
* T still adhere to my resolution of never 
by act of my own heaping additional dirt 
on my head—I still decline to accept any 
other designation, to own any other 
name than that of Kathleen Blaney, 
Countess of Kilcorran. As to a plian- 
tom belief in the earl’s honour! I never 
thought about that. I only thought of 
my own end—you think it tarnished.” 

The Irish girl spoke hotly, and Barry 
was conscious that they were in Bond- 
street. Histrionics on the border of a 
bog or the top of a mountain, might have 
impressed him with some of the old 
fervent admiration for Kathleen’s beauty 
and intense dramatic power. Histrionics 
in Bond-street, with the odds being a 
hundred to one in favour of associates of 
his appearing at any moment, to whom 
the scene and his share in it might seem 
absurd, was a horse of another colour. 

“Pray compose yourself,” he said, 
almost coldly, and the girl could have 
slain him for the coldness that could be 
shown to her after such dire calamities— 
after such risk and loss as hers had been 
for him, ‘‘and take my arm, Kathleen; | 
will see you home.” 

“ Barry!” her voice had resumed its 
tender softness of intonation now, “ why 
have you been seeking me? What have 
you to tell me?” 

«That Lam a free man—that the poor 
woman I married to her sorrow and my 
own is dead, and that the old dream may 
be realized now, Kathleen. Could you 
doubt that I should strive to do it as 
soon as I could with honour? You 
would surely have answered my appeal if 
you had known of my wife’s death.”’ 

“ Barry, do you still think that an hal- 
lucination or worse ?” : 

“Why speak of it, dear?” he said, 
kindly. ‘“ Forget the past; what will it 
matter when once you are my wife, 
Kathleen? We have both gone through 
enough, God knows, to take the edge off 
the romance of our lives; let us be 
prosaic, and deal with the facts of the 
present, not with bygone myths. We 
are both free now to fulfil our early vows ; 
we have both known much sorrow, 
and—~” 
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“You, at least, have known another 
love?” she interrupted, quietly. “No, 
Barry, don’t deny it. The passion has 
fled from your plea to me now: a woman 
can always tell when that is the case, 
dear, when she’s been the object of the 
pleader’s passion once. I tried you 
sorely long ago. I was not patient, as 
the woman you loved should have been, 
with your errors; and I gratified my own 
pride, and called it filial duty, and 
thought I was sacrificing you nobly, but 
I wasn’t. I married to be a countess— 
to be in a place where the world would 
see the gifts nature had endowed me with, 
set off with all that wealth could bestow, 
and I was punished for that pride, for I’ve 
had a horrible downfall. Now I'll be 
proud for you. I will not marry you, 
Barry O’Byrne,till the truth is established, 
and you can have no cause to blush for 
the bygones of your wife. I will not 
marry you till I can show you that I 
have been no duped girl—the last light 
pleasure lightly prized of a worn-out 
voluptuary. I will not marry you till 
the signature of Kathleen Blaney, Coun- 
tess of Kilcorran, will be accepted as 
legal by the world and you—oh! more 
than all, by you. J will never marry you 
while you can think in your heart that I 
am merely clinging to a phantom belief.” 

“My dear Kathleen, you will never 
marry me at all then, I fear,” he said, 
gravely. 

They had gained Piccadilly now, and 
he was walking quietly along by her side 
without heeding much whom they passed 
or met; but suddenly his attention was 
aroused by an immensely tall man of a 
remarkably conspicuous, without, per- 
haps, remarkably distinguished, appear- 


ance, taking off his hat to her and saluting 
her as Madame.” Kathleen hurried]y 
returned his salute, but took no notice + 
his obvious desire to stop and speak ‘ 
her. And when she had told Barry in 
answer to his inquiries, that the stranger 
was a General Norreys, she resumed the 
subject he had momentarily interrupted 

“Perhaps I never shall marry you at 
all, Barry; perhaps it will be for your 
happiness that I never should do so- you 
have been very faithful to the old pro- 
mise, and I thank you for it, dear Barry - 
but all talk of love had better end be. 
tween us with my present refusal. |] 
could not marry you even if your hean 
was in my doiug so while you doubted 
the truth of what I have told you, and I 
may never be in a position to prove that 
truth to you, But if ever I should be 
happy enough to gather proofs together 
that shall remove the shade from me, I'll 
come to you and ask for a brother’s 
syinpathy.” 

“After such a long time, Kathleen, 
will w refuse now to accept the fate 
that has been long in coming, though we 
were children when we planned it first 
Will you ?—will you ?” 

He pressed the hand that lay upon his 
arm to his side with some of the old 
passionate tenderness; but with only 
“some,” and Kathleen was more con- 
scious of what was wanting than of what 
was there. 

‘Some one else has burnt it away out 
of your heart, Barry dear,” she said, 
raising her eyes to his mournfully; 
“don’t try to kindle it afresh. Maybe 
it wouldn’t be for your happiness even if 
you could warmly as of old, for I’m but 
a wayward woman.” 


(To be continued.) 
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, & SON have observed for some time that it would be 
= ‘antageous to their customers to see a much larger selection 
of Bedroom Furniture than is usually displayed, “and that to 
judge properly of the style and effect of the ditterent descrip. 
tions of furniture it is necessary that each description should 

» placed in a separate room. ‘They have therefore erected large and 

additional Show-Rooms, by which they will be enabled not only to extend 
their Show of Iron and Brass Bedsteads, and Bedroom Furniture, beyond 
what they believe has ever been attempted, but also to provide several 
small rooms for the purpose of keeping complete suites of Bedroom 
Furniture in the different styles. 

Japanned Deal goods may be seen in complete suites of five or six 
different colours, some of them light and chaste, and others of a plainer 
description. Suites of Stained Deal Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, 
and Walnut, are also set apart in separate rooms, so that customers are 
able to see the effect as it would appear in their own room. A suite of 
very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept in stock, and 
from time to time new and select Furniture in various woods will be 
added. 
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Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large numbers, so that a 
complete assortment may be seen, and the effect of any particular pattern 
ascertained as it would appear on the Bedstead. 





A very large stock of Bedding (Heal & Son’s original trade) is placed 
on the Bedste: ads, 

The stock of Mahogany goods for the better Bedrooms, and Japanned 
goods for plain and Servants’ use, is very greatly increased. The entire 
stock is arranged in eight rooms, six galleries (each 120 feet long), and two 
large ground-floors, and forms as complete an assortment of Bedroom 
Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the Manufacture of the Cabinet work, and 
large Workshops have been erected on the premises for this purpose, that 
the manufacture may be under their own immediate care. 
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Their Beddi ne tr: ide TLCel ives constant and pers sonal attention, evel y 
article being made on the premises. 
Meal & Son particularly call attention to their New Patent Spring 
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Mattress, the Sommier Elastique Portatifi It is portable, durable, and 
elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring Mattress. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF DEDSTEADS, BEDDING, AND 
PEDROOM FURNITURE SENT FREE BY POST, 








HEAL AND SON, 
196, 197, 198, 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON. 











